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Does Experience Teach? 


~ phe 


Small Town Essays 


doing a thriving business on borrowed money. 


On Discipline 

Last year they had a good teacher on the Dry 
Ash bench. She was a splendid woman with 
a stern eye for discipline. Whenever a child 
was bad she would lecture him and have him 
dust the erasers and clean out the chalk troughs 
as punishment. The trustees liked her work 
so at the end of the year they promoted her by 
giving her a room in the town grades. 

They have another good teacher out on the 
Dry Ash bench this year. She, too, likes to 
maintain good order in the room. She always 
praises a child who has done exceptionally well, 
and lets him wash off the blackboards and clean 
out the chalk troughs. 

The trustees say that the children work as 
hard this vear trying to get to clean out the 
chalk troughs as they worked last year to avoid 
the same task. The teacher is being considered 
for a room in the town grades. 


On School Trustees 

By far the most thankless task in a small 
community is to act upon the board of school 
trustees. They have to devote valuable time 
to the cause of education without a cent of pay. 
They have to listen to all the petty gossip and 
to fee] all the petty malice which crops out 
whenever all the people are engaged in a com 
mon enterprise. Publie spirited men undertake 
this office at considerable loss and inconvenience 
to themselves. 

Yet there is never a shortage of candidates 
for the position of school trustee and so long 
as the schools keep their free character there 
will not be a shortage of available candidates. 
I think the reason for that is, while the trustee- 
ship may have no financial inducement, it is, 
to a very large degree, a badge of merit. The 
common run of yoters exercise nicer judgment 
in electing a school trustee than any other pub 
lic ofticer. Putting a man on the school board 
is equivalent to saying that he is one of the 
reliable members of the community according 
to the opinion of his neighbors. The election 
is a vote of confidence and an honor not to be 
despised. 

On Builders 

Ten years ago the finest place for constructive 
school work was in the great West. That was 
the last American frontier and the tide of im- 
migration was still at the crest in 1914. It 
was a country where new enterprises were a 
matter of daily concern. The men who came 
out here were always ready to take a chance 
on any plausible innovation. Everyone was 
making money and expected to make more. 
There was adventure and romance in the chal 
lenge of the prairies east of the Rocky moun- 
tains. The honyocker dwelt upon a_ great 
future; he felt the quickening of a new life 
about him. He made vast plans of real estate 
deals and irrigation projects and engaged in 
spirited fights over county boundaries and 
county seat locations. 

Every town had a club of boosters who went 
to extremes in telling impossible stories about 
the new region which everyone believed. They 
built schools and churches with a lavish hand. 
‘They hired schoolmen who liked to build and 
boost. There was a lot of waste in the hustle 
on the frontier. There were a lot of policies 
which savored too much of professional promo- 
tion. There was often money spent where it 
did little good. The honyockers and their men 
in the publie schools made more mistakes than 
they had fingers and toes. 

And yet they were builders and the country 
was founded on faith and hope. The superin- 
tendent who liked to build found a congenial 
atmosphere out he in Montana for the coun- 
try was in a boon d every little town was 


I can remember when the streets of Ismay were 
as erowded as busy corners in Chicago. Those 
were the good old days! 

One cannot help but contrast the situation 
to that of the present day. Three unfruitful 
summers dried up the boom. There followed a 
ery for retrenchment and an urgent demand 
for a niggardly policy which is often quite as 
misguided as the extravagance which brought 
the necessity about. The superintendent who 
likes to build and is used to having plenty of 
money at his disposal finds himself in strange 
waters. The superintendent these days has to 
learn to carry on with an incompetent budget 
and an insufficient staff. A new type of ad 
ministrator is ealled for; one with caution 
rather than enthusiasm. Financial acumen 
stands him better in hand than a set of boosters’ 
tricks. 

And who shall sav that the new tvpe is to be 
less respected than the old? It requires as 
great technical skill to make few means go a 
long way as it does to build with a lavish hand 
without too much care for the law of returns. 
The superintendent who would remain in this 
part of the West may gain a valuable experience 
hut to one who has it in him to build; whose 
only eraving is for creative effort which a gen 
erous virgin field affords, the change is a 


catastrophe 


On Qualifications 


Everv so often someone, usually a lav mem 


ber of the community, sets about to devise a list 
of qualifications which a school superintendent 
should possess. 

One such list which was printed conspicu- 
ously started like this rine superintendent 
should be, first of all, a good business man.” 
Another states that the head of the schools 
should be a moral factor in the community, 
preferably a member of some church organiza- 
tion Next—here I am quoting a_ third 
authoritv—he should have thorough mastery of 
the teaching art. No one should be put in 
charge of a system until he has worked under 
a master. He should be a worker and a leader. 
The list roes on and on, 

The trouble with such a synopsis is that the 
authors do not take into consideration the flexi 
ble character in the American system of edu- 
cation, nor the great variety of men and women, 
and the diversity of talent on the school board, 
on the teaching staff and among the individual 
members of every community. 

It is obvious, of course, that a school super- 
intendent must be endowed with certain ele- 
ments of intelligence and certain strong char- 
acteristics. Yet intelligence and strength may 
take a great variety of forms and it is one 
of the most hopeful features of our system that 
a school may take advantage of a leader’s 
strength and prop his weaknesses. To a marked 
extent a publie school is a machine which can 
fit itself to its motive power. 


One school superintendent is an extremist in 
method and routine. He can coach a teacher 
as well as anyone you know. Yet when it comes 
to financial affairs he is helpless. The janitor 
has to attend to every detail of the stock room 
and the chairman has to attend to the budget 
because if the money affairs of the district were 
left to the superintendent he would pilot them 
straight into bankruptcy. His own finances are 
always in a muddle. 

He has been in his loeation fourteen years 
and no one may say that he has not been a 
success. 

[ know superintendents who could not teach 
a class as well as the most inexperienced novice. 
I know superintendents who take an active part 
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in the affairs of their town, and others who do 
not and yet are equally successful. Some super. 
intendents go to church every Sunday, others 
do not. So it goes. 

A wide aequaintance with schoolmen will re- 
veal the fact that many are successful in spite 
of marked faults. The superintendent may fail 
along certain lines of school work and if some 
member of the teaching staff, the board, or the 
community supplies the deficiency no particular 
harm or ineonvenience results. 

Democ- 
racy has operated very well in district school 
affairs. 


and the reader will remember that these State- 


This is rather a consoling thought. 
Ninety-five per cent of our people— 


ments are based on small town experience 
have a fairly good idea as to what is going on 
in the school and fully as many want the school 
to do well. We shall continue to get along 
with imperfect school administrators for the 
reason that there will never be enough perfeet 
men to go around. 


On Business Letters 

I have a friend who is a business man. He 
and I disagree on some matters of pedagogy. 
He criticizes the curriculum because it does not 
include more practical business matter. 

“T never did know a high school graduate,” 
he says, “who could write an intelligent busi- 
ness letter.” I suspect that my friend did not 
think up this eriticism hims« lf. His is a mind 
that gives off only reflected light. 

My friend is a hustler and he greatly admires 
other hustlers. He speaks enthusiastically of 
business methods and business efficiency. He 
likes to talk about “big men,” and when he men- 
tions “big men,” you may know that he refers 
to men who have a great deal of money. 

Last Christmas I sent a gift parcel to my 
friend and elicited the following reply: 

“Yours of the 23ult. received and contents 
noted. I want to assure you that the shipment 
was 100% right and hope to return it with in- 
terest. Business has been quiet since the first 
of the year but our holiday trade was fair. 

Very truly yours, 
P. X. Q. 

P. S. My regards to the Mrs. and the 
Shaver.” 

It is hardly justified to answer one criticism 
with another, vet one cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to shake the pedestal under the vast con 
ceit of some self-styled practical men. I agree 
with my friend that seventeen-year-old boys and 
girls cannot write quick, snappy business let- 
ters. Nor can they compose a Shakespearian 
sonnet or file a saw. I doubt if more than a 
tenth of the business men can write a business 
letter which displays more than three syllables 
of originality. Very few adults can write a 
passable letter of friendship, and my good friend 
is not among those who can. 

The school may teach a child grammar and 
spelling, but it cannot instill into his mind the 
traditions or the jargon of business. Your 
adolescent cannot write like a business man 
because he never has had any business to write 
about. To write even on a familiar subject 
requires long and arduous apprenticeship. To 
write on an unfamiliar subject is not humanly 
possible. 

My friend should not hesitate to employ a 
youngster just because he is not a past master 
at business letter writing. Let the boy be sur- 
rounded by the atmosphere. His mind will 
learn to function along the grooves worn by 
countless generations of business men. He will 
learn a few stock phrases by heart and his let- 
ters will be as full of copied “pep” and “jazz” 
as my friend could desire. 
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Ben W. Frazier, Head of Department of Education and Principal of Training School, 


About a year ago one of the larger industrial 
corporations of the south was in need of 45 
laborers. The employment agent was sent to 
Mexico and seeured the men. The total ex- 
pense for transportation of the employees and 
their families, together with the expenses of the 
employment agent, was something over $800. 
In order to provide desks and equipment for 
the new classrooms made necessary in the 
schools of the industrial municipality, the pur- 
chasing agent sent out bid forms to a dozen 
firms distributed well over the United States. 
The city manager then asked the superintend- 
ent of schools, newly secured from a typical old- 
line system: “How about securing a teacher? 
Need anything on your personal expense ac- 
eount?” The superintendent, true to all the 
public school traditions of parsimony he knew, 
replied: “Oh, no trouble at all. Two cents for 
a postage stamp ona letter to the nearest teach- 
ers’ ageney will turn the trick.” It 
note that this superintendent of 


may be 
worthy of 
schools is now browsing in pastures new, and 
that the city manager is the present superin- 
tendent of schools. 

Roughly, three-fourths of our expenditures 
for schools in this country goes for salaries of 
The salaries of new teachers last year 
$130,000,000. Not one- 


teacners. 
amounted to around 
tenth of one per cent of this sum was spent on 
specitic employment procedure. Corporations 
think nothing of spending from two to five per 
their total 


expenses necessary to secure laborers. 


cent of wage cost for employment 


(he officials of school systems may take les- 


sons on 


other phases of personnel management 
ilso from business and industry. Job analysis, 
Ob specifications, and employment management 
should be familiar terms to employing officials 


t scnools, 


The yearly scramble for positions 

the part of the members of the teaching pro- 
fession—a profession which could take lessons 
from any labor union in placement of its mem- 
bers—could be obviated. A few 
earned from any good personnel management 


lessons well 


would result in more transfers of teachers and 
fewer discharges, in fewer mistaken assignments 

teachers to unsuitable positions, and in fewer 
disgruntled communities and dissatisfied school 
patrons, 

Methods of Selection 

What methods of 

superintendent or board. best follow 4 


teacher-selection may a 
The prob 
lem begins when employing officials attempt to 
ascertain the probable number of vacancies for 
When the budget is made, 
the amount allotted for teachers’ salaries sets 
pretty definitely 


the ensuing vear. 


the number, and most impor- 
tant also, the quality of teachers to be employed. 
In a growing system the superintendent must 
estimate earefully his future school population, 
atter the 


thei 


fashion of telephone companies for 
Ile must take 


Projected extensions 


subscribers of tomorrow. 
care of new departments. 
of work in school or out eall for foresight in 
providing teachers who can aid in such work. 
The neavy made 
teachers nowadays catch many superintendents 


professional demands upon 
happing when they select teachers solely upon 
a basis of grade-making ability in college. The 
Battle Creek, 


Mich., who has attained more than local repute 


superintendent of schools of 
as a suecessful employer, states that he selects 
very largely the active, promising students in 
normal showing 
promise or power of leadership, as instanced in 
This type 
is selected in preference quite often to the con- 


school or college; the type 


school or 


student group activities. 


ventional type of “safe” or experienced teacher. 


Now eaders in college or elsewhere cost more 


The Selection of Teachers 


State Normal School, Jacksonville, Ala. 


— 
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than the mediocre, and the budget will deter- 
It is 
a fact that the more personal and individual 
services afforded by the more commonly recog- 


mine how many of them may be secured. 


nized professions offer rewards which take too 
large a share perhaps of the brains of the com- 
munity away from community service; only 
when the community wishes more of the service 
budget attract 


professional work 


give will the leaders 


of other 


schools 
which fees now 
command. 

Ilow may a school system make the most of 
the money it has when selecting teachers? Most 
employers are the losers when they elect and re- 
The 


enterprising superintendent, who begins in the 


elect very late in the employing season. 


middle of the year to look about for the out- 
standing successes among teachers in his sec- 
tion and who is otherwise busy on the problem 
of a faculty for the coming year, has a decided 
advantage over the who begin in 
April or May. 
are, however, quite the usual thing, usually to 
One 


county superintendent in Alabama, when asked 


employ ers 


Late elections in some sections 
the decided disadvantage of employers. 


why his board never elected teachers until late 
in the summer, gave as the reason the excuse 
of the board that the members were busy with 
the work in the eotton fields, and unable to get 
normal school 


together. The president of the 


serving this territory is flooded with requests 
for teachers from September to January. 

Early reelections are advisable in most situa- 
inevitable vacancies are sooner known, 
make known 


their intentions to leave at an earlier date, and 


tions; 


teachers sign their contracts or 
the superintendent can then have an idea of 
the positions he must fill. It is best to insist 
on the return of signed contracts within a rea- 
sonable but very definite period; there is much 
negligence on this point in the less systematized 
schools. Of course, there will be changes later 
but the superintendent who knows at least ten- 
tatively a vear or more ahead of time the nature 
of probable expansions in his system, who in- 
reelections, and who has the 


sists on 


early 


signed contracts in within ten days or two 


over the 
executive who is still guessing in late spring 


weeks, has an enormous advantage 
as to the number and kind of teachers he must 
secure for the following year. In many normal 
schools and colleges the best material for teach 
ers is all taken up by Easter. The teachers 
who tind it hardest to locate and who are very 
often the poorest are relatively the most plenti- 
ful toward the last of the season. The directors 
of training schools very commonly report that 
their best teachers are placed early in the spring. 
The best teachers as a general thing never have 
to hunt jobs very long or very late in the sea- 
son. They 


are quietly taken up by the wide 


awake schoolmen always on the lookout for 


them. In one normal school in the middle west 
the superintendent from an adjoining state an- 
nually corrals about half the senior class in 


Mareh or April. 
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The Superintendent’s Part 


Who should The superin- 
tendent, his assistant, sometimes the principal 


select teachers ? 


or heads of departments, should, of course, be 


given the power to seek out teachers. The 
superintendent will nominate after selection, 


and the board will appoint or elect. No good 
organization will permit the existence of very 
many situations where responsibility is en- 
trusted without authority; the executive head 
of the system is most responsible for results, 
and should be given the power to choose his 
workers. Very few lay members of boards of 
education have the ability to judge the neces- 
sary qualifications of teachers, and family rela- 
tionships, political affiliations of social or party 
nature and all the thousand and one group ties 
possible are almost certain to creep in when 
individuals of the board, or even the board as 
The former enstom in 
Nashville, Tenn., of board members nominating 
from the floor the 


comparatively harmless, when we consider what 


a body selects teachers. 


prospective teachers was 
may go on behind the scenes at the expense of 
little children. 


hand, where business men and business methods 


In school systems, on the other 


prevail, the superintendent is often given vir- 
tual power of teacher appointment. Good re- 
sults uniformly follow in the wake of the super- 
intendent who goes out with a handful of blank 
contracts early in the spring, with blanket pow- 
ers of teacher employment. 

Given this opportunity, where will our super- 
intendent or his assistant look for his teachers ? 
It would seem the various state departments 
might 


of education reasonably be expected to 


function in so important a work as teacher 


placement. <A recent unpublished study by the 
United States Bureau of Edueation shows that 
fifteen states have regularly established bureaus 
for teacher have 
incidentally. 
educational] 


placement, and nineteen 


which are maintained 
state 


officials at some time are called upon for advice 


bureaus 
Perhaps all of our higher 
as to desirable candidates, and learn during the 
course of their work of vacancies, especially in 
the higher places. In some states the teachers’ 
associations conduct employment bureaus; theo- 
retically this service which professional people 
may conduct among themselves should be en- 
couraged and expanded. 


The states which have regularly established 
bureaus in connection with the state depart- 
ments of education, and to which the superin- 
tendents of schools may look more or less hope- 
fully operate with varying degrees of efficiency 
in these Alabama, Indiana, Iowa, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, Virginia, and 
Wyoming. 


states: 


Nearly all these states have bureaus 
Most of 


them are operating under serious lack of funds, 


authorized by specific legislative acts. 


as recently in New Hampshire, where the serv- 
ice was given no appropriation originally at all. 
On the other hand, the splendid record of the 
State Teachers’ Employment Min- 
nesota in this field is suggestive of interesting 
possibilities. For the 


1921, 


3ureau of 


year ending June 30, 


sixteen hundred teachers were enrolled, 
and 995 were placed, at 
$1,432,261. In the 


August, and 


salaries aggregating 

months of July, 
hundred 
teachers were placed, at salaries amounting to 


1922-23 


three 
September, 1921, seven 


$878,488. For there were registered 
1,898 teachers, and 945 were placed at salaries 
aggregating $1,156,540. The aggregate of sal- 
aries secured by teachers assisted to positions 
by the bureau since 1913 amounts to well over 


$7,000,000. How much of this might have gone 
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to commercial agencies at five per cent of salary ice 


were it not for this service? How much more 
has been done toward putting teachers in the 
right place, and supplying schools with the 
and which is somewhere 


service they desire, 


potentially available ? 


Some Present Inadequate Methods 

The present methods of securing knowledge 
of and contact with teachers are deplorably in- 
adequate. A great number of teachers are 
selected yearly upon the strength of a two-page 
letter of application. At best a inter 
view, with standards of judgment upon which 
no two superintendents agree, and the job is 
done for one year and perhaps for more than 


Employing officials trust very largely 


hasty 


one year. 
to applications on the initiative of teachers, and 
some sort of selection from such applications 
as drift in is made. Baseball managers have a 
better system; their scouts are abroad early and 
late and the promising players all over the coun- 
try are known. Boston among all our cities is 
known for her efforts to secure good teachers 
from adjoining districts; paid officials visit 
schools within a fifty-mile radius and the best 
teachers are invited to consider the opportuni- 
ties in Boston. A school superintendent should 
keep both eyes and ears open at teachers’ meet- 
ings, associations, and similar gatherings, and 
should information 
about promising teachers. He should visit nor- 
mal schools and colleges during the year and 
should pick first-hand his teachers. Training 
school principals as a rule will arrange oppor- 
tunities for prospective employers to observe 
teachers actually at work. Often the normal 
school officials will with the visiting superin- 
tendent larger part of a faculty. 
Sometimes the president or principal of a nor- 


glean from every source 


choose the 


mal school is in effect the employing official of 
some school systems. 

Probably the teachers’ agencies place more 
teachers than any other single source of service; 
but they generally charge five per cent of a 
teacher’s salary the first year for their services. 
Occasionally they may be the cause of some of 
the reputation of teachers being “birds of pas 
sage” and in the old days occasional abuses of 
their function by irresponsible managers came 
about. There is no longer, however, any ques- 
tion of the enormous extent of the work done 
vearly by the commercial placement agencies. 
There are roughly 150 of these agencies in the 
United States. 
keep in touch with their work in the present 
stage of teacher 
America. 

The teacher placement bureaus of many col- 


The wise teacher will at least 


placement organization in 


leges are not as efficient as the agencies in very 
They often conducted 

basis, little financial 
support, but considering their limitations they 
perform reasonably good work. They do not 
often seek vacancies for their members, but wait 


many instances. are 


upon an academic with 


for boards or superintendents to inquire for ap- 
plicants. This is in keeping with a dignified 
professional spirit in which colleges should par- 
ticipate, but there are so many poorly qualified 
in the field who are in keen com 
petition with students that the latter must per 
force get out 


teachers out 


and join the general scramble. 
slow to remember the great 
possibilities of service of the college placement 


also 


Boards are 


bureaus. State placement bureaus are too often 


not used by practical employers. Generally they 


are very slow in a time when employers and 


prospective employees must move fast. Their 
financial backing is also generally limited. 
Probably the largest college bureau is that of 
Teachers College, New York City. The sal- 


aries of members placed last year was well over 


one and one-half million 


dollars, and every 
effort is made to serve worthy students. In 


the history of this Bureau of Educational Serv- 
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students have been aided in 
securing positions. The University of Califor- 
nia probably ranks second in size in the United 


over 15.000 


States for service of this type. 

How to Find a Job 
teachers best 
The best teachers are sometimes invited 


Llow many secure good posi- 
tions ? 
to accept positions by up-to-the-minute employ- 
ers; but most teachers must join in the rush 
for places on their own initiative. A superin- 
tendent who does not have from five to twenty- 
five applicants for an outstanding vacancy feels 
something is wrong. One superintendent re- 
ports 300 applicants for a position, and he him- 
three 


dozen applicants for his superintendency. It 


self was probably chosen from two or 


would astound many a superintendent to dis- 


time his teachers 
their 
write for other jobs and to fill in agency ap- 
plication blanks. 
of education 


cover the amount of pre- 


sumably take from lesson-planning to 


And what secrets many boards 
keep 


It is worthy 


and their 


from each other in the springtime! 


superintendents 


of note in passing that the higher positions in 
education are rarely unduly snowed under by 
applicants. 

It behooves the hopeful aspirant, then, to play 
the rules of the job-getting game as at present 


accepted. She will secure the attention of a 
few professors whom she may later use as ref- 
erences. She will write to schools where she 


would like to locate, and to her friends who may 
later help her. <A girl of ability is generally 
known to at least a few potential employers, 
and her opportunities often come from their 
direction. The normal placement service helps 
her; the principal or president of the school 
can if interested be of 


sufficiently enormous 


help the first year. If anxious for a job, the 
agencies and other placement bureaus are always 
at hand. 

How should the teacher apply for a position ? 
She will in most cases either write for an ap- 
plication blank or send in a personal letter of 
application 
tant data. 


incorporating more or 
Although obviously the 


less impor- 
greatest care 
should be exercises in working out a letter per- 
fect form, the average teacher very often gives 
away derogatory secrets concerning her early 
schooling and general cultural environment, in 
her letter of application. She probably con- 


ceals more, however. Hlence the quite neces- 


sary requirement for the personal interview 


when it is at all possible to arrange it. A type- 
written letter giving the information generally 
known to be required by employers, perfect in 
mechanics, marked by an atmosphere of sin- 
cerity and earnestness, and accompanied by a 
small photograph and copies of a few general 
references, now rapidly going out of use, will 
An immediate answer is 
Suecessful 


receive consideration. 


not to be always expected. appli- 
more than 
application, though the usual theory put forth 
by the normal school or college professor whose 
tenure is that the 


should not be flooded with applications. 


cants will generally send out one 


market 

Such 
practice is not in line with professional ideals 
the least. 


reasonably safe is 


to say It is desirable for an applicant 
to induce the most influential friends she has to 
write or wire in her behalf. A telegram should 
always be answered by a telegram. 

The most satisfactory procedure which either 
employer or prospective employee can follow is 
to arrange for a personal interview. Of course, 
the applicant must appear at her best; she can 
never be quite certain upon what points her 
attention, but con- 
will probably 
leave in her interviewer’s mind some impres 
sion of her appearance, quality of 
outstanding peculiarities. The conversation 
should not all be one-sided in the effective in- 
The employer will have before him in 

white the data 


interviewer will focus his 


sciously or 


subconsciously she 


voice, and 


terview. 


black and 


necessary for mini- 


mum employment requirements; much of the 
interview may then be devoted to ascertaining 
the indirect but not less important facts re- 


personality and intangible values 
which make the difference between teachers of 


lating to 


the same education and experience. 

The teacher is presumably entitled to ask as 
many questions as the employing official, though 
for practical results there are a few questions 
well let least for a while. 
Certification requirements, living expenses and 


she may alone, at 
accommodations, peculiar community standards, 
type of work, and other information should be 
ascertained before the teacher leaves town. 
How Evaluate the Applicant 

What are the standards by which employing 
officials abilities of prospective 
teachers ? Here is an extremely unsettled and 
miscellaneous body of practice. The 
himself upon 
good judge of human nature, and of teacher- 
nature in particular. But superin- 
tendents will rarely agree upon even the traits 


evaluate the 


average 


superintendent prides being a 


any two 
to look for, much less on the relative weight to 
be assigned the many complex traits and quali- 
fications which present themselves in the per- 
son of the applicant. In fact, no satisfactory 
system of rating the work of teachers already 


employed and actually in service has _ been 
widely adopted. Studies along this line have 
been made by Elliott, Strayer, Rugg, Knight, 
and many others. No system known is very 


reliable, because of the many variables enter- 
ing into the make-up of teachers, and in the 
minds of their judges. Rugg’s rating seale for 
teachers is probably the most scientific of its 
kind, though there are many other good 
in use. 


ones 
To make a rating card or other system 
of evaluation of prospective teachers when they 
are often never seen before employment and at 
best interviewed for a few minutes, would seem 
to be a particularly futile task. The present 
methods used by employers for judging appli- 

the old and snap 
“Tow,” Vermont 
country school board member, “can a feller look 
over a bunch of purty girls and tell which ’un 
will make the hit?” Superintendents 


all think they know, but since no two agree on 


i 


ecants are still largely 


methods. 


fYuess 


judgment asks a 


biggest 


the characteristics to look for, seientifie verifi- 
cation is all against them. A recent study may 
be suggestive: A questionnaire was sent to 420 
superintendents and 183 school board members. 
(See Edueational 


vision, 1917.) 


and 
Weighted returns given are self- 


Administration Super- 


explanatory : 


Qualities considered Relative 
essential in weight given 
teachers each quality 
1. Scholarship & Education............. 1268 
2. Discipline and governing skill........1198 
3. Teaching skill (methods)............ 1173 
1, Strength of personality.............. 1068 
5. Understanding of children........... 975 
6. Cooperation and loyalty............. 967 
(fae Me 882 
en een 839 
9. Initiative and originality............. 832 
10. Poise or balance of mind........... 794 
| ee 733 
12. General appearance ................. 722 
Es cer 6 ish haueee 9 bas waka seh S ema 653 
ae ene eee ee ee 582 
et: CEE. TED sn. os 0.66 4h.000 Ke8eosans 509 


It is interesting to note, after considering the 
above qualities from the 
that 
when considering dismissal of employed teach- 


viewpoint of pros- 


pective employers, the same employers, 
ers, would put failure in discipline and govern- 
ing skill as most important, and teaching skill 
in second place. 

A more careful and thorough study of the 
whole subject should be made by some of our 
That 
the subject is most important is noticed at once 


budding doctors of philosophy or others. 


when we remember that the teachers who enter 
the profession ostensibly to devote their lives 


(Continued on Page 139) 
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Educational Supervision 


Charles E. Scott. 


III— The Economy Aim of Supervision 


Economy in the Educational Program an Im- 
portant Consideration 

Although we may be a 

graders,” educational standards are 

rising and the tendeney is to lengthen the period 


of sixth 
steadily 


“nation 


of compulsory school attendance to eight years. 
If high school enrollment may be taken as a 
criterion, public opinion is gradually coming to 
the point of favoring even a longer period of 
training. Certainly it is the ambition of more 
parents than ever before to give their children 
twelve, sixteen, and even twenty years of school 
training. 

Economy in the educational program from 
the standpoint of society. As the standards of 
education rise the problem of economy in edu- 
eation becomes proportionately more serious, 
both from the standpoint of society and of the 
individual. From the standpoint of society, the 
tax burden becomes a serious one, and a longer 
period than is necessary may discourage public 
support of edueation. As the school period is 
lengthened the number of non-producers in 
society is proportionately increased, for as our 
organized pupils are almost 


schools are now 


entirely non-producers and probably always 
must be largely so. An argument less fre- 


quently advanced, but one that is probably of 
primary importance to society, is the eugenic 
argument. Eugenists assert that there is prob- 
ably no factor that has more influence in limit- 
ing the birth rate among the superior classes 
than the lengthened period of school training.' 

Economy in the educational program from the 
individual. Eeonomy in the 


standpoint of the 


educational program is of importance 
to the The fact that Ameri- 


ean youth graduate from college, on the av- 


utmost 


individual pupil. 


erage, at least a vear later than do European 


vouth means that the former begin the pur- 
suit of their life’s work under a handicap as 
compared with the latter. A prolonged period 
of school training means a_ correspondingly 


. 


iter entranee into the occupations and matri- 


mony, making the adjustment to both indus- 
trial and domestic life more difficult. As im- 
portant as these considerations are, however, 


perhaps the most damaging effect of a lack of 
economy in our educational procedure is to be 
seen in the kind of habits formed by pupils of 
listless, half- 
hearted prosecution of their work due to our 


superior ability as a result of 
permitting the mediocre pupils to set the pace 
in school work. 

The schools are 


In the 
brought 


with 


charges 


( harge d wastefulness. 
face of the 


against the 


that are 
newspapers, 


many 
schools by 
business men, patrons, and the public at large 
to the effect that the schools are failing, that 
there is appalling waste of time, money, effort, 
motion, and energy, the problem of increasing 
eticieney and of eliminating waste looms large. 
within has rather given 
than weakened them. 
Starch concluded that one-third of the pupils 


oT ? 


Investigation from 


strength to the charges 
he publie schools waste time as a result of 
being in classes in which they are able to grasp 
ttle able to do 
but poorly, if at all, the tasks expected of them.? 


of the subject-matter and are 


lerman says, “More than ten per cent of the 
>400,000,000 annually expended in the United 


States for school instruction is devoted to re 
teaching children what they have already been 
Popenhoe, Paul—Johnson, R. H., Applied Eugenics 
DP. 275 
Starch, D. D., Standardized Tests as Aids in the 
‘ fication and Promotion of Pupils. 15th Yearbook 
N il Society for the Study of Edueation, p. 143 
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taught but failed to learn.”* It is estimated 
by experts that most of the schools of the coun- 
try are less than 50 per cent efficient, whereas 
the three best city systems examined are 80 per 
efficient.‘ 
subject-matter 


There is waste when we teach 
that 
when we teach without clearly defined aims and 


cent 
has no particular. value; 
plans; when we teach without systematic check 
on deficiencies and attainments; when we con- 
pupil he already ade- 
quately knows; and, when we permit pupils to 
form bad habits of study and work.® Certainly 


tinue to teach a what 


the problem of economy in education is a press 


ing one, demanding the most careful consid- 
eration and the most vigorous attack of admin- 
istrators, supervisors and teachers. 

The relation 
pup 


for the expenditure involved is the prime pur- 


of supervision to economy oy 


Securing the largest returns 


progress. 
pose of good school management. In so far as 
it is to be secured through a reorganization of 
the school to provide for a regrouping of the 
day, evening 
the like, it 
administrative problem, the discussion of which 


school years, a longer’ school 


summer schools, and is an 


classes, 
would be out of place here. In so far as it is 


to be secured through a better classification of 
pupils and a better adjustment of subject-mat- 
ter and methods to the capacities, abilities, and 
interests of the 


problem. 


learners, it is a supervisory 
Economy in the child’s educational progress 
an aim of supervision. The supervisor is, in 
a sense, the efficiency expert of the school, for 
he is charged with the responsibility of seeing 
to it that the child learns the right ‘things at 
the right as possible, as quickly 
as possible, and as easily and pleasantly as pos 


time as well 


sible. The responsibility for securing all the 
conditions that tend to economize the time and 
effort both the teacher’s 
efforts and the pupil’s efforts shall be most pro 
ductive and their time most profitably spent is 


his.® We 


aim of supervision the purpose to secure econ 


of the learner so that 


may, therefore, state as the second 
omy in the child’s edueational progress. 
Economy Results from the Application of Scien- 
tific Methods 
Keonomy in any procedure comes only as a 
result of the application of scientific methods 
and 


economically, 


based on accurate knowledge of materials 


means. If pupils are to learn 


education must be put on a scientific basis and 


teaching must be raised to a level as nearly 


scientific as possible. Educational supervision 


has depended too long on tradition, opinion, 


Terman, L. M., The Measurement of Intelligence, 


‘Shearer, Wm., Elimination of Waste in 
Proc. N. E. A., 1920, pp. 313-315 
Bennett, H, E., School Efficiency, Chapter XX 
Wagner, C, A., Common School 


vision, p. 2 
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snap-judgment, and _ rule-of-thumb for its 
guidance. Scientifically derived facts are the 
keys to all school adjustments. Fortunately, we 
have the means, namely, mental and educational 
tests, for deriving the data needed in making 
some of the most important adjustments. Good 
supervision will make use of these, for effective 
supervision will determine nothing subjectively 
that can be determined objectively. 

A fundamental principle of learning is that 
the task must be adjusted to the ability of the 
That the teacher should “begin with 
the child” and that in learning we proceed from 
the known to the unknown have become axioms 


learner, 


But how ean the teacher begin 
with the child without first knowing where he 
is in his development? And how ean the teacher 
proceed from what the child knows to what he 
is to know without first determining what he 
knows / 
teaching is accurate information concerning the 
learner. If the purpose of education is to equip 
the child with the conduct, the 
teacher must know the status of the child with 
respect to these controls in order to be able to 
teach him those things which he needs to know 


of teaching. 


Evidently the first essential to good 


controls of 


and give him practice in those activities through 
which he is to aequire the skills, habits, atti- 
tudes, which he should 
acquire at that particular stage in his develop- 
ment. 


and appreciations 
If the child is to learn economically, 
that 
adjusted to the stage of development ot the in- 
dividual child. 


supervision must see to it instruction is 


Mental measurements should be made at the 
time the child to determine his 
mental capacity, natural abilities and aptitudes, 
and frequent samplings should be 


enters school 
made as he 
advances through school to determine the extent 
of acquired abilities and the effectiveness of 
instruction. Whatever adjustments the super- 
visor recommends to the teacher should be based 
record of the most 
and reliable data obtainable and should include 
physical reports, the 
tional, 


on a cumulative accurate 


results of mental, educa- 


and vocational analysis tests, .teachers’ 


estimates, and school records. Only on the basis 
data 
teachers and supervisors reach agreement as to 
valid 


of incontestable and well-organized may 


conclusions with respect to adjustments 


that should be made. 
Economy through scientific classification of 
ch ildre ft. 


children are not 


Under ordinary school conditions 
dealt individually; so 


economy of pupil progress is a matter of classi- 


with 


fying and grouping children as well as a matter 
of pupil diagnosis. The only purpose of grade 
groups is that the teacher may have grouped 
together for instruction those children who can 
profit most from the activities and experiences 
which that teacher is to lead them through. It 
is important, therefore, that each group should 
contain only those children who by reason of 


their abilities and stage of development are 
able to profit more from participation in the 
activities in which that engages than 
from participation in the activities of any other 
The fact that children of the 


chronological age differ widely in 


group 
group. same 

age 
classification of pupils on the basis 


mental 
makes the 
of chronological age alone an impossibility 
In Terman’s 


studs of one thousand school children he found, 


from the standpoint of economy. 


in general, a fair degree of correlation between 


intelligence and grade progress, but he found 


also some striking exceptions. 


“Nine year in- 
telligence was found all the way from grade one 


t¢ grade seven, inclusive: 


10 year intelligence 


a se 
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all the way from grade two to grade seven; and 
intelligence all the way from grade 
Plainly the school’s efforts 
at grading fail to give homogeneous groups of 
Starch, 
educational 


12 year 


three to grade eight. 


children as regards mental ability.”’ 


after considerable research with 
tests, concluded that one-third of our public 
school pupils are promoted too slowly and an- 
other third are promoted too rapidly. In the 
various school subjects he found an overlapping 
of the ability of any grade into that of the next 
grade below of from 23 to 32 per cent and into 
the next grade above by the same amount. That 
is, with respect to ability in one of the elemen- 
tary school subjects probably only one-third of 
the pupils of a grade belong in that grade. Any 
supervisor can verify these statements by giving 
a series of standardized tests covering three 
or more grades, provided his pupils are not 


Why should the 


supervisor spend time rating teachers, exam- 


classified according to ability. 


ining lesson plans, sending out typewritten and 
mimeographed reports and criticisms, and hold- 
f im 


ing teachers’ meetings for the purpose « 
proving instruction while the first principle of 
successful group instruction, namely, that the 
group must be homogeneous, is violated, as it 


apparently is violated in practically every 


schoolroom ? 

Usually the instruction is adapted to the mid 
dle, or the mediocre, group, and the brightest 
pupils of the class mark time while the dullest 
are left to repeat the grade. The result is not 
only a tremendous waste of time and effort on 
the part of both teacher and pupils of both 
types, but the brightest pupils are mentally be 
numbed and form bad habits of work 
the dullest are continually prodded, nagged, 
“failed,” and inevitably disheartened and dis- 
couraged to the extent that they come to look 


while 


upon themselves as incompetents and failures. 
This is one kind of attitude that supervisors 
are allowing teachers to establish in the minds 
of their pupils! “Nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess,” and there is no finer attitude which the 
schools can help to establish in the minds of 
youth than that which comes as the result of 
having done well the tasks set; provided they 
are difficult enough to require honest effort on 
the part of the doer. 

The main objective of the economy aim of 
remembered that the 
only kind of school activity which has real edu- 
cative value to the pupil is 
best made 
when the pupil is engaged in activities suited 


Supe rvision. It must be 


pupil activity.® 
lurthermore, the progress can be 
to his mental capacities and possible level of 
aim of 
vision should have for one of its main objectives 


accomplishment. The economy super- 
the promotion of the maximum opportunity of 
each learner and the equalization of opportuni 
ties for all the learners of a group according to 
their respective abilities. Group instruction 
may be said to be economical, and opportunity 
may be said to be maximum and equal for all 
learners only when the pupils of the group ap 
proximate the same level of intelligence and 
accomplishment in the various subjeets which 
they are studying together. 
Criteria to bi 
The first 


school children should be to segregate the fee 


used as a basis for classifica- 


tion. step in the classification of 


ble minded and those border-line Cases of such 


emotional, moral, or physical qualities as to 


make them undesirable members of a_ school 


group.” These are clearly cases for special in 


stitutions, or at least for special classes, and no 


teacher should be worried by the presence of 


such pupils in her classes nor should any group 


of normal minded pupils be subjected to the 


Terman, L. M., The Measurement of Intelligence, pp 
73,-74 

‘Bennett, H. E 
‘Terman, L. M., 


S7-SS 


School Efficiency, p. 225. 
rhe Measurement of Intelligence, pp 
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school. 


damaging influence of such cases in 
Having eliminated all those who clearly have 
no place in a publie schoolroom, the next step 
is to classify those remaining into three or more 
groups according to their abilities as determined 
on the basis of intelligence rating, the results 
of educational tests, teachers’ estimates, and 
school records, including the results of physical 
tests or the health record and perhaps vocational 
analysis. The number of groups will depend on 
local conditions, the size of the school, the num- 
ber of teachers available, and the number and 
kinds of curricula that can be offered. 
suitable 


Unless the teachers and 


Oraanize such groups as activities 


can bi provided for. 


the community have been very well prepared 
for the change it may not be wise to reorganize 
the whole school, or even a whole grade, on this 
tirst. 


as suitable activities can be provided 


basis at Only such groups should be or- 
ganized 
for. Sinee the superior group includes those 
wronged by the tradi 
those of 
society may expect most and for 


school should he able To do 


ginning may be made by organizing a “rapidly 


who are probably most 


tional classification and also whom 
whom the 
most, a good be 
moving group” in each grade to which are ad- 
mitted all pupils who aceording to the various 
criteria Later other 


show exceptional ability. 


be organized as conditions pe rmit. 
should be 


teachers’ 


groups may 


A marking sustem agreed upon. 


It was suggested that marks be used 


as one of the criteria for the classification of 


Teachers’ marks are notoriously un 


pupils. 


reliable, but not necessarily so. Here is an op- 


portunity for supervisors to do a real service, 


both to teachers and _ to pupils. Teachers’ 


marks are unreliable largely because they have 


no settled, detinite, and uniform standards by 
which to judge either the quantity or the quality 
of work done by pupils. It is one of the duties 
of the supervisor to bring about agreement as 
school 


to desirable standards by whieh t jue re 


work and to refine teachers’ judgments. <A 
marking system should be agreed upon and the 
essentials as to the quantity and quality of work 
for which each mark is to be assigned should 
defined. should be 


printed on the report cards or otherwise made 


be very detinitely These 


known to pupils and their parents. This in 
itself 


ment. 


acts as a cheek on the teacher’s judg- 


As a 


of marks, the writer has found it protitable to 


further check on the distribution 


devote a teachers’ meeting oceasionally to a 


comparison of teachers’ distribution of marks 


with the “normal probability curve” of distri 
bution. It will be found that unless teachers 
have had previous training along this line they 
will, either through ignorance or prejudice, 
often have little sympathy with the idea of a 
normal probability distribution. Free and open 
discussion supplemented by some trite compari- 
sons usually suffices to win some appreciation 
of the value of the “normal probability curve” 
to the individual teacher and result in as keen 
interest in comparing the distribution of school 
marks with the curve as a child takes in com- 


paring his score in arithmetic with the standard 


score for his grade. 











Supervision must safe guard the 
alike. The suggested for 
classifying pupils are not infallible, for it will 
oceasionally be found that a child will not do 
well in the group in which he apparently be- 
This is especially likely to occur with 


progress of 


all comers criteria 


longs. 


“border-line” about which there can be 


cases 
no certainty as to which group they belong 
until a fair trial has been given. It may occur, 
too, when certain pupils have been arbitrarily 
put ahead a grade on the basis of the combined 
criteria. <A may be 


pupil chronologically, 


physically, and mentally ready for a certain 
grade but lack the pedagogical foundation nee- 


The 
supervisor should arrange for a period of coach- 
A pupil may be well placed 
according to the combined eriteria and vet do 
lack of 
poor study 


essary for making progress in that grade. 
ing for such pupils. 


poor work because of ability to con- 


centrate or beeause ot habits, in 
which case the supervisor should plan for super- 
If all such etforts fail, there should 


be no hesitation in changing the pupil to an- 


vised study. 
other group. In any event, however, the classi- 
fication and promotion of pupils should be the 
result of the cooperative effort of all who know 
the child best, including the parents and even 
the child himself. 
the supervisor for seeing to it 


The responsibility rests with 
that both the 
child and his parents realize the situation and 
that 
their cooperation in 


the supervisor must see to it efforts are 


directed toward securing 


making satisfactory adjustments. 


Another dittculty may be encountered in the 
entrance from time to time of new pupils who 
If these come from schools 


must be elassitied. 


in which pupils are well classified and bring 
with them proper records, the difficulty will be 
slight. The traditional way of classifying new 
pupils is for the supervisor, principal, or super- 
intendent to call the new pupil into the office 
his record, if he 
has one, what grade he has been in, to proceed 
in the various subjects, perhaps 


When he 


conselence or his 


and, having determined from 


to “quiz” him 
giving him some written work to do. 
has satistied himself, his 


curlosity, as the case may be, he sends him to 


a teacher with him out.” 
A much more expeditious and more just, and 


may it be 


instructions to “try 


suggested more humane, procedure 
an intelligence test and 
a few educational tests for which standards are 


would be to administe r 
available. In this way it is possible to discover 
more as to a child’s abilities and accomplish- 


ments in an hour and a half than ean be dis- 
covered about them in weeks by the “quiz” and 


“trv him out” methods. 


When pupils are from school to 
school or from system to system the cumulative 
record, containing all the data 


transferred 


necessary for 
should 


Often one of the most damaging things 


making proper placement, accompany 


them. 
that can happen to a child’s educational career 
is a transfer from one school to another. For 
some reason, teachers seem to take particular 
pride and pleasure in comparing the new pupil 
with their older ones to the former’s disadvan- 
tage. They boast that from 
interior in accomplishment 
and training and unable to do the work as well 
as pupils 


pupils coming 


another school are 


who have been 


longer. 
They sometimes insist on transferring new pu- 


with them 


pils to a lower grade before they have had time 
to become accustomed to the new order of things 
or to demonstrate their ability. On the average, 
perhaps, late comers are inferior pupils, since 


many of them represent the transient class of 


people, but 


great injustice may be done them 


by too hasty placement. The supervisor is un- 

of all 
that the 
that no 


der obligation to guard the progress 


comers alike, and he should see to it 


new comer is properly classified and 


hasty 


readjustments are made. 


(Continued in June) 
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Presidents of Boards of Education 


Sketches of Men Who Lead in the Administration of the American Schools. 


LAWRENCE E. BARRINGER 
President, Board of Education, Schenectady, 
New York 
Mr. Barringer, president of the board of edu- 
cation of Schenectady, N. Y., a thriving city of 
100,000 population in a prosperous section of 
New York State, presides over a body which 
has made wonderful progress in the last four 
vears in advancing the educational interests of 

the city. 

lhe schools have been unusually fortunate in 
the selection of members of the school board, 
the majority of them being college trained with 
business and professional ability; Dean Ed- 
ward Ellery otf Union College; Henry W. Peck, 


vice-president of the Adirondack Power and 
Light Corporation; Mrs. Hilda (Mrs. James) 


Bovle and Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz, the elee- 
trical wizard, until his death, when he was sue- 


ceeded by Mrs. Mable HH. (Mrs. George R.) 


Lunn. 
A school building program involving the erec- 


of two new elementary schools «and two 


intermediate or junior high schools and the re- 


modeling of three other elementary schools, 


converting them into intermediate or junior 


gh schools, with a total expenditure of up- 


rds ot $2,000,000, has been successfully car- 
ed on, meeting with the full support of the 


‘ity board of estimate and apportionment, com- 
n council and the citizens generally. 
Lawrence E. Barringer was born at Wash- 

neton, D. C., Mareh 1, 1876. He attended the 

schools of Washington, D. C., 

high school of that city in 

Ist4. Ile spent two vears in Galion, Ohio, first 


graduating 


from the central 


Born Steel Range and Manufacturing 
Company and then with the E. M. Freese Com- 
pany, brick and tile ma- 

nery, where he became interested in the pro- 
duction ot Ohio 
State University in 1896 to take the first special 
offered in the 


vith the 
manufacturers of 
entered 


ceramic wares and 


miie engineering eourse 
| ted States. Ile left college in 1900 to be- 
me a chemist for the Columbus Brick and 
Ferra Cotta Company of Union Furnace, Ohio, 


it returned to Columbus in 1902 and grad- 
ated from Ohio State University in 1902 with 
the degree of Kk. M.. 


Mr. Barringer entered the employ of the Gen 


specializing in ceramics. 


eral Eleetrie Company, Schenectady, in 1902, as 
speclalist in the production of electrical porce- 


iin and in 1908 beeame Engineer of Insula- 


tions, in charge of the development and pro 
duction of the insulating materials produced by 
Eleetrie including 


the General Company, 
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LAWRENCE E. BARRINGER, 
President Board of Education, 
Schenectady, N. Y 





DR. J. P. 


President Board of Education, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


HARVILL, 


poreelain, mica, varnishes, enamels, cloths, 


papers, molded articles, ete. 

Ile was president of the American Ceramics 
Society, 1916-1917. He has been a member of 
Board of Education since 1918 
1922. His 
intimate knowledge of building materials and 


the Schenectady 


and president of the board since 


operations, his broad sympathies and compre- 
hensive grasp of educational needs and policies 
valuable member of the 


have made him a 


Schenectady board of education. 
DR. J. P. HARVILL 
President, Board of Education, Nashville, Tenn. 
To his 


board of edueation of Nashville, Tennessee, Dr. 


responsibilities as president of the 
J. P. Harvill brings qualities and experiences 
so suited that it would seem his life had been 
special preparation for his task—that he had, 
In his youth identified 
with the country, he learned the countenance 


il 


in tact, served up to it. 


of its life and the heart of its people, gaining 
a sympathy with the popular mind and ideals. 
His educational and professional] training have 
well equipped him for the cause of education; 
his contact with the business world has made 
him a practical man of every-day affairs; his 
leadership in great civie, national, and _ inter- 
national movements has made him a citizen of 
the world. 

1871, in 
Hickman County, Tennessee, is the son of a 


Dr. Harvill was born December 6, 
Baptist minister, and is himself a member of 


that church. Reared in this atmosphere of 
spiritual leadership, it is not strange that his 
own life-work should have been molded in the 
service. He was 


direction of disinterested 


edueated in the public schools of Tennessee, 
received his B. S. degree from Dickson Normal 
in 1891, and was graduated in medicine in 1901. 
For fifteen years Dr. Harvill was president of 
Shofner Hospital, a position which is a testi- 


mony to his standing among the notable 
physicians of its corps. In recognition of a 


wider eminence in his profession, he was elected 
National Eclectic Medical 


Association in 1906; and for several years past 


president of the 


has been treasurer of that organization. 

Dr. Harvill has interested himself in activi- 
all lines of civie improvement. As 
president of the South Nashville Improvement 


ties along 


Club, he gave untiring energies to the preserva 
tion of what was best in the older aspects of 
that section, as well as to progressive measures 


for its future. This able direction he trans- 


ferred with his residence to the Belmont section 
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Belmont Ter- 


when he became president of the 
race Improvement Club. 

He has identified himself with many branches 
of philanthropic work, holding at various times 
such important offices as president of the local 
chapter of the Red Cross; president of the Big 
Brothers; director of the Milk and Ice Com- 
mission; president of the Nashville Social Serv- 
ice Club; and director of the Davidson County 
Charity Commission. 

In addition to these professional and altru- 
istic activities, his directorship in organizations 
such as the Lion’s Club and the Nashville Boys’ 
Club gives evidence of his wide personal popu- 
larity, the natural result of a genial tempera- 
ment and an innate faculty for fellowship. 

Ilis wide practical influence in the business 
world exhibits itself in such affiliations as the 
following: member of the Board of Transporta- 
tion Trustees of the City of Nashville; director 
in the Nashville Savings and Loan Corpora- 
tion; president of the Nashville Investment and 
Realty Company. 

Himself a product of the public school sys- 
tem, Dr. Harvill speaks with a voice of loyalty 
and authority on that chief educational resource 
of the community. With a president of so much 
ability and vision, standing shoulder to shoul- 
der with his 


superintendent in his forward- 


looking thoughts and his admirable projects 
(such as the twelve months’ school term, now 
achieved), the people of Nashville feel that 
public education is safeguarded, and the future 
of this 


assured. 


most democratic of institutions is 
W. FLOYD REAMS 
Chairman, Board of School Trustees, Richmond, 
Virginia 
The school board of Richmond, Virginia, is 
composed of nine members elected, three each 
by the city council from the three school 
The lines of 


coincide with any of the political divisions. 


vear, 
districts. these districts do not 

The personnel of the board has always been 
of the highest Board 
given their time unreservedly to the promotion 

Never, in all the 
factional 


order. members have 
of the welfare ot the schools. 


history of the board, have disputes 
arisen, but, on the contrary, courtesy and co- 
operation have always characterized the delib- 
erations of the board. 


The oldest 


vears of service is W. 


member of the present board in 
Floyd Reams, who for 
the past seven years has been chairman of the 


body. Mr. 


Reams has served continuously as 
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President Board of Education, 
Richmond, Va 
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a board member for the past twenty years. He 
was elected when he was just 27 years old. 

for the 
opinions of the administrative officers of the 


Courtesy to his colleagues, respect 
system, and an open and progressive attitude 
toward needed changes have characterized Mr. 
work board member 
and as chairman. He is a graduate of the pub 
lie school 


Reams in his both as a 
system of his native city, and his 
highest ambition is to see Richmond have the 
best public school system in America. 

Mr. Reams is assistant treasurer and pur- 
chasing agent of the Richmond Cedar Works, 
the world, 
with which concern he has been connected since 


the largest woodenware factory in 
the time he began his business career thirty 
years ago. 


HENRY RAYBURN ROBINSON 


President, Board of School Trustees, Richmond, 
Indiana 


Richmond has always had an exceptionally 


fine record in the type of man appointed to serve 
as school trustee. 


The character of the per- 


sonnel of the Richmond board is well repre- 


sented in the president, H. R. Robinson, vice- 
president and general manager of the Swayne 
Robinson Manufacturing Company. Mr. Rob- 
inson is a member of one of the pioneer fam- 

















H. R. 


ROBINSON, 
President Board of School Trustees, 
Richmond, Ind. 


the community, was born and raised 
local 
school, and received his advanced training at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He 
is recognized in the community as a man of 


ilies of 


in Richmond, graduated from the high 


discrimination, high ideals, sterling character 


and executive ability. Starting as an employee 
in one of the veteran concerns of the city, the 
plant, 
machinery, 


manufacturers of 
which his grandfather 
established, he worked through the positions of 


Swayne- Robinson 


threshing 


foreman, assistant superintendent, and superin- 
tendent to this present position, which he has 
held since 1908. 


The confidence .and good will of the people 


of the entire community have always been 
accorded Mr. Robinson. He is among those 


to whom the thriving city of Richmond is in- 
debted for its commercial and ecivie prestige. 
He is a member of the local Rotary Club, of 
which he has been president; a member of St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church, has served as director 
of the Y. M. C. A., 
and many other civic organizations. He is at 
present the president of the board of directors 
of the Welfare League, which bod 


the annual community chest campaign. 


the Social Service Bureau, 


administers 


be r o7 


the board in July, 1921, serving for two years 


Mr. Robinson was appointed as a me 
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DR. FRANK CYMAN, 
President Hamtramck Board of Education, 
Hamtramck, Mich. 


He was elected as president of 
the board in August, 1923. During his mem- 
bership on the board, the $400,000 David Worth 
Dennis junior high school has been completed 
the Julia E. 


consisting 


as secretary. 


and Test junior high school, at 


present of main building, gym 
nasium and power plant, has been built and is 
has brought to 
the board his ability as an executive of high 
the community a high 
A plan for a 


building program to extend over a considerable 


now occupied. Mr. Robinson 


rank and is rendering 


type of service in that capacity. 


period of years is now being studied by the 
and 
attention, by 


Loard, provision for subnormal children, 


other children needing special 


means of special rooms; a salary schedule for 
teachers based on training, experience and suc- 
cess, are some of the items of accomplishment 
during Mr. Robinson’s service on the board and 
to which 


he has given his thought and assist 


ance, 


DR. FRANK CYMAN 
President, Board of Education, Hamtramck, 
Michigan 
Dr. Frank Cyman, president of the board of 
Hamtramck, is second 


education, serving his 


year in this capacity. Dr. Cyman is a pro 


gressive member, having taken an active part 


in securing a salary schedule which has in 


creased teachers’ wages, in supporting a re 
organization of the entire school system, and in 
promoting a comprehensive building program, 
which, when completed, will provide the most 
modern buildings and equipment for the city 
of Hamtramck. 

Dr. Cyman has also championed a successful 
move to define the work of the administrative 
officers of the school system, giving them com- 
plete executive power and reserving for the 
board of education 
He is a student of 


members of boards of education. 


only legislative functions. 


problems which confront 


Hamtramck is one of the most rapidly grow 
ing cities in the country, having a population 
at the present time of approximately 75,000, a 
large part of whom are Polish. Dr. Cyman, 
though of American birth, is of Polish extrac- 
tion and is a fine illustration of what a citizen, 
embodying American ideals, may accomplish for 
educational advancement in his community. 


WILLIAM B. REED 


President, Board of School Inspectors, Peoria, 
Illinois 

Peoria has been proud of her school system 

for years and she is unusually proud of it this 


vear. The board of school inspectors has been 
ctively interested in school progress and its 


embers have beey effective not only in attend- 








ing to the business and financial ends of the 
school system but in securing the ablest edu- 
cators and administrators to difect the educa- 
tional work. 

The president of the board of school inspee- 
tors in Peoria is William B. Reed, who was 
1918, and 
who has served continuously ever since. He 


elected to the board, originally, in 


was elected president in 1922 to fill the vacancy 
left when Dr. George Michell resigned. Last 
spring he was reelected to the presidency. 

Mr. Reed was born in Lllinois, 
March 29, 1877. He his boyhood and 
early young manhood in that town, attending 


Cambridge, 
spent 


For a time he was a student 
Business College. Later he 
moved to Peoria and engaged in the banking 
business from 1894 to 1914. 
of his banking life 
eashier of the 


the schools there. 
in the Davenport 


The last four years 
assistant 
National Bank, 
Upon his retirement from banking he engaged 
in the farm mortgage loan business which oe- 


were spent as 


Commercial 


In addition he is 
manager of the 


cupies his time at present. 
agent and business 


Barker estate. 


financial 


Aside from his regular business and _ school 
interests, Mr. various Civic 
work. Ile is a trustee in the First Methodist 
echureh, chairman of the finance committee of 
the University Club, and director of the Mount 
Hawley Country Club. 


Reed is active in 








WM. REED, 
President Board of Education 
Peoria, I). 


said President 
Reed, “that too much attention cannot be paid 
to the schools. 


“IT am firmly of the opinion,” 
They are our biggest business. 
It is encouraging to note that public interest 
in schools is increasing steadily and that busi- 
ness and professional men are willing and even 
anxious to give generously of their time and 
school business. 
Peoria, if I am a judge, are 
efficient, and the school inspectors, 


training to take care of the 
The schools in 
administra- 
tors and teachers are raising educational stand- 
ards which have always been high in our ecom- 
munity.” 

Mr. Reed November to the 
office of vice-president of the Illinois State 
School Board Association at the convention held 
in Urbana. 


was elected last 


ROBERT A. ODELL 
President, Board of Education, Los Angeles, 
California 

Mr. Odell, like most residents of Los Angeles, 
the east. His secondary training 
was completed at Moline, Illinois. After mov- 
ing to Los Angeles, he matriculated at the Uni- 
Liberal 
Arts College and later graduated from the law 
school of that 


was born in 


versity of Southern California in the 


university. 








of the 
t edu- 
educa- 
inspee- 
lO Was 
8, and 
. He 
acancy 

Last 
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ending 
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Although conducting a large and successful 
law practice, Mr. Odell has always found time 
to interest himself in the broader aspects of 
social and ecivie life. Among men, he is up- 
standing, highly respected and beloved. Re- 
cently he was made master of his Masonic lodge 
on which oeeasion a host of friends delighted 
to do him honor, not only men in the fraternity 
but men and women who have been for the past 
several years his business, professional and edu- 
cational associates. 

It is, however, of Mr. Odell’s abiding interest 
in the publie schools and his unswerving loyalty 
to the principles of universal education in the 
nation and in his own state and city that one 
With pen- 
etrating understanding of present day school 


is moved to speak with enthusiasm. 


problems, as they are econeerned with safe in- 
struction, which is at the same time progressive 
and adapted to present day needs, with gen- 
erous appreciation of the overwhelming prob- 
lems that confront a school system such as that 
in Los Angeles where the community is con- 
fronted with housing problems of unparalleled 
seriousness resulting from the rapid growth of 
the city (in September, 1923, there were en- 
rolled 36,000 more children than in September, 
1922), Mr. Odell with quiet serenity marshalls 
the facts and with the help of the other most 
efficient board members dispatches a great vol- 
ume of business without friction and without 
evidence of labor. 








ROBERT A. ODELL, 
President Board of Education, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

As Mr. Odell is the only member of the pres- 
ent board who carried over from a former term, 
upon him has rested the responsibility of 
securing a continuity of policies. His earlier 
experience on building and finance committees 
during a bond campaign for the raising of 
more than $17,000,000 and during the sale and 
expenditure of a large part of that sum was 
the best sort of preparation for the presidency 
for which he was unanimously chosen by the 
board whieh took office July 1, 1923. 

A characteristic of Mr. Odell is his careful- 
ness to answer no question and reach no de- 
without 


Cision 


available facts. 
Kqually to be admired is the absolute fearless- 


having all 


ness and finality of his decisions when questions 
of right and wrong are involved. In dealing 
with the public, Mr. Odell is frank and courte 
ous, and especially successful in adjusting diff- 


cult situations in a generous spirit without 


making dangerous concessions. Fortunate in 
deed is any city, and doubly fortunate is Los 
Angeles in these days of rapid expansion, to 
ve an entire board of education made of in- 
igent, open minded citizens devoted to the 
h interests of public education, who under- 
nd the necessity of administering the public 


¢ 
T¢ 
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schools without self-interest and _ self-seeking, 
and to have as president of that board a man 
of the type of Robert A. Odell. 

WILLIAM ROY LITZENBERG 
President Board of Education, Pasadena, 
California 

Mr. Litzenberg was born in Russell, Lucas 
County, Iowa, July 23, 1875. His father, Ben- 
jamin Franklin Way Litzenberg, a civil war 
veteran, was born in Pennsylvania, and his 
mother, Mary A. 
diana. 


Litzenberg, was born in In- 
He received his early education in the 
grammar and high schools. His father died 
when Roy was past eighteen, and he felt that 
he must qualify to earn his living. 

As a school boy he worked in the summers 
on the farm, and in the winters clerked morn- 
ings, evenings and Saturdays in a drug store, 
and at the same time learned the trades of 
painting and paper hanging. He entered the 
Capital City Commercial College at Des Moines, 
Iowa, and graduated therefrom in 1905. As 
stenographer and shipping clerk for the Aermo- 
tor Company of Chicago, in its branch office 
in Des Moines, he showed himself efficient, and 
was soon sent to the branch in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, and was later called to the Home Office 
in Chicago. But being more interested in edu- 
cational matters and in securing an education 
for himself, he later resigned and accepted a 
position as stenographer for the faculty and 
assistant librarian in the McCormick Theolog- 
ical Seminary in Chicago, which position, by 
reason of the intimate association with the fac- 
ulty and the student body, was of great value 
educationally to him. 

During the four years he held this position, 
he also took up the study of law in the Chicago 
College of Law, the law department of the Lake 
Forest University, and graduated therefrom in 
1901, with his LL.B. He was admitted to the 
bar of Lllinois on examination in October of 
the same year. During the next three years, 
he made a special study of the law of patents 
and trade marks, but was admitted to practice 
in the United States patent office June 24, 1902. 
He married Miss Ella Josephine Farrar in Chi- 
eago, July 7, 1903. Two children were born to 
them, Roy Farrar, and Charlotte Josephine. 

He practiced his profession in Chieago until 
1905, when he moved with his family to Port 
land, Oregon. He was admitted to the bar of 
Oregon in 1906. For a number of years he was 
connected with the legal department of the 
Harriman railroads, having special charge of 
the corporations and acting secretary of a score 
He held 


this position from 1906 to 1910, when he re 


or more of these auxiliary companies. 


signed to take up his special branch of patent 
and trade mark law, in which he practiced in 
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President Board of Education, 
Pasadena, Calif. 
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Portland until 1917, when he moved with his 
family to California, locating his home in Pasa- 
dena, and his office in Los Angeles, in the Se- 
curity building, where he has since remained. 

Mr. Litzenbprg has always been interested 
and active in the religious and educational life 
of the communities in which he has lived. He 
is an active member of the First Baptist Church 
of Pasadena, and is superintendent of the Bible 
school. He is also a member of the executive 
committee of the Southern California Sunday 
school council of religious education, and of the 
missionary education movement of California. 
He is a member of the New Century Club of 
Pasadena, and of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Los Angeles. 

On July 12, 
of the board of education of the city and high 
school districts of the city of Pasadena, to fill 
the vacaney created by the resignation of H. R. 
sicklev. In the election in June, 1923, Mr. 
Litzenberg was reelected to the board and at 
the reorganization of the board was elected its 
president July 2, 1923. 

JOHN M. SEASHOLTZ 
President Board of School Directors, Reading, 
Pa. 

Mr. Seasholtz is a native Pennsylvanian. He 
was born and reared on a farm in Montgomery 
County, and is the oldest of a family of six 
children. 


1921, he was elected a member 


Until he was seventeen years of age, 
he attended the rural school. At the age of 
twenty he was employed as a freight trucker 














JAMES M. SEASHOLTZ, 
President Board of Education, 
Reading, Pa 


on the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad and 
worked up to the position of assistant agent. 
After seven years’ employ with the railroad, 
he took up office work with the Grander Stove 
Foundry. Later he represented the firm as 
salesman for eastern territory. 

In 1912, he moved to the city of Reading and 
became superintendent of the Reading Stove 
Works. 


self as a pioneer in porcelain enameling of 


stove castings. 


In 1916, he started in business for him- 


His enterprise and thorough- 
going methods have placed him in the ranks of 
the leading business men of the city. 

His contacts with civie affairs of the city are 
enhanced through membership of the Chamber 
of Commerce, Rotary and Wyomissing Clubs. 
He is a member of the 

Mr. Seasholtz became a member of the school 
board of the district in 1920 and has served 
as its president since December, 1921. At the 
reorganization of the board the first Monday 


in December, he was reelected president unani 


Lutheran Church, 


mously. Mr. Seasholtz assumes the duties of 


president with the same interest he takes in 


Concluded on Page 140) 








Obstacles We Overcome in Maintaining 


| 


Our board of 


word from the board of examiners of the state 


education has just received 
university that our high school has just been 
fully accredited list of the 
university for a period of three years. That 
good news coming shortly after the visit to our 
school of the official who 
spent some time in visiting the classes and the 


placed upon the 


high school visitor 
teachers in our high school, and in going care- 
fully over our course of study and our equip- 
ment, marks the culmination of four years of 
hard work on the part of our school board and 
our superintendent. 

Four yvears ago we were accredited to our 
state university for a period of one year on 
trial. Now we are fully accredited for three 
years, a rating equal to the best, for that three 
vear credit is the longest credit given any high 
school by our state university. 

Some of you may wonder where the hard work 
on the part of the board of education came in 
in the securing of this advanced standing for 


our high sehool, thinking, of course, that the 
most work and the most credit for such an 


accomplishment should go to the superintend 
ent and the faculty. In that vou are correct, 
for it is the untiring effort of our teachers work 
ing in harmony with our superintendent and 
with the loyal support of the pupils themselves, 
that has brought about the change in our 
school. 

Sut behind the superintendent, the teachers, 
and the students stands the board of education. 
And it is the attitude of the board of education 
and their stand upon educational problems 
which really govern the standing of the school. 
The board of education is the business manager 
and financial backer of every school, and the suc- 
cess of any school depends very largely upon its 


and Without 


successful 


finances business management. 
and 
tinancing, no school can hope to succeed, no 
matter how strong the faculty or how loyal the 


student body. 


good business management 


In the success which our school has attained, 
the board of education has stood solidly behind 
the faculty and the students for better things 
in the way of education and in so standing we 
have had many obstacles to overcome before our 
school could take the position which it now oe 
cupies where it is “equal to the best.” 

Four years ago when our board of education 
started its drive for better things in the way 
of education for the children of our district, 
we realized that we must build from the founda- 
tion up. That foundation, we believed to be 
better teachers than the school had heretofore 
had. To secure better teachers meant 
must pay better salaries. 


that we 
Better salaries meant 
and higher school 
from the 


the board of education, ready 


higher school taxes, taxes 


meant a roar Were we, 
to stand before 


the taxpayers who elected us to office, declare 


taxpayers. 


ourselves for better things and take the ham- 
mering we knew we would be in line for if we 
We decided that 
stand for better 
We increased our tax rate, secured the 
teachers and the best superintendent we 
could find for the money we had to pay, and 
started our drive for a better standing for our 
school. 


With the 


taxpayers began but 


increased our school tax rate? 


we were ready to make a 
schools, 


best 


increase in taxes the roar of the 
before the year was over 
improvement in the had 
taken place, and among the patrons of the school 
at least our increased tax rate had been justified. 


One of the things which we did 


a noticeable school 


to increase 
the interest among the students themselves, was 


Good Schools 


By a School Board President. 


to inerease the athletic activities of the school. 
To do this we had to have an athletie coach, 
and we searched long and diligently for the kind 
of a man we wanted, one who could handle ath 
letics as well as some science and mathematics 
classes. 

To secure a combination man of this sort we 
were forced to pay a pretty good salary; and 
in a loeality which was naturally opposed to 
school athletics, the paying of a good salary to 
our athletie coach caused an awful commotion. 
But when that turned out 
teams, he secured a following for the school 
through those teams which the school had never 
been able to interest in school affairs. 


coach successful 


Through our athletic teams the school secured 
the support of the younger element and those 
interested in sports, a class which in many cases 
had no direct interest in the 


like ly to be 


election time. 


and 
faction at 
Through our athletic teams that 
interested in the school and 
lined up with the school officials who were for 
athletics and believed in spending some money 


school was 


a disturbing political 


faction became 


for the development of athletics in the school. 
Publie indifference, that worst of all foes of 

the publie school system, was another obstacle 

which we had Our athletic 


inditference so 


with. 
that 
sports were coneerned. 


to contend 
took 


far as the followers of 


department care of 
For the rest of the publie we had oceasional 
We had re 


ceptions at which the teachers were hosts to the 


school plays and entertainments. 


school patrons and general public and we had 
“go to school weeks” when everyone was invited 
to go back to school and see the school going 
through its every-day routine and doing its reg 
ular work. 

All of these things helped to keep the school 
before the public and to keep up a public in- 
affairs. All of various 
things helped in their own way to overcome that 


terest in school these 
greatest of all obstacles, the opposition to school 
taxes. 
School taxes seem to be the first thing that 
a disgruntled taxpayer jumps on when he be- 
gins to discuss the tax problem. School taxes 
are usually one of the leading items on the tax 
payer’s bill, one of the big items and the one 
that first comes in for censure when taxes are 
discussed. 
under 
taxes are 
In order to justify those 
board of education must 
produce results in its school system that will 


In order to maintain good schools 


present economic conditions school 
bound to be high. 
high school taxes a 
justify the expenditure of those taxes, it must 
that it has 


what has been spent in school work. 


received for 

When any 
school board cannot show value received for its 
supporting public, that school board is bound 
to come in for censure at the hands of the tax- 
payers and the school is 
needed support. 


show obtained value 


bound to lose much 

In overcoming taxpayer opposition our school 
board has been very careful in the expenditure 
of our school funds. We thoroughly discuss 
every move before we make it, and the thought 
is always uppermost in our minds that at the 
end of the school year we must be able to show 


our taxpayers a dollar’s worth of service for 
dollar spend. In keeping a 
check upon our own financial standing we also 


keep an eye on the financial 


every which we 
standing of the 
other districts in our county, and once a year 
at tax publish a list of the tax rates 
of the school 
By careful expenditure of our money we man- 


time we 


various districts in our county. 


age to always be down near the tail end of that 
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list. Our tax rate is always one of the lowest 
in the county. 

Then after publishing the various tax rates 
we go on and show the standing of our school 
as compared with other schools in the county, 
In that 


way, by a campaign of publicity, we 


try to demonstrate to the general public that 
we are returning value received for all the tax 
money which we spend. 

This sort of publicity justification is not 
needed as far as the actual patrons of the school 
are concerned. The people who have children 


in school are in close enough touch with the 


school to know what results we are getting but 
the general publie, and usually the general 


publie far outnumber the actual school patrons, 


know little or nothing about school affairs ex- 
cept what they hear. And usually what the 
general public hears about school affairs is 


garbled and distorted rumors from persons who 
are not in sympathy with good schools. It is 
to overcome these wild rumors that our board 
gives out actual financial figures for publie con- 
sumption and shows just what we are getting 
for the money we spend. 

Here in our district we find that plan a very 
good one. No matter what a person’s taxes are, 
if he that he is 
money” he is 
if he had 
being foolishly spent. 


sees “run for his 
less disturbed than he 
think that his money is 

And furthermore, if he 
sees that the taxpayers in some other districts 


getting a 
would be 
reason to 


are paying more than he is and are securing 
a less return in results accomplished, he is go- 
ing to be all the more satisfied with his tax rate, 
his school, and himself. 

We believe absolutely that it good 
dividends to take the publie into our confidence 


and 


pays us 


what the 
. and what it is costing both 


show just what we are doing, 
other fellow is doing 


of us to do it. 


Sometimes these comparisons 
are not over enthusiastically received by some 
neighboring district, but even then it is worth 
while, for it stimulates in that district a desire 
to get even with us the next year, and in get- 
ting even they strive harder to give their dis- 
trict more for its money and a lower tax rate. 
Competition between districts is just as bene- 
ficial as any other competition. It 


giving the 


very often 


results in 


taxpayer more for his 


money and better sehools besides. 
| have discussed briefly 


which we 


the major obstacles 
battle 
There are, of course, several 


have contended with in our 
for better schools. 
minor petty obstacles, one of which is worthy 


of mention because of 


its absolute absurdity. 
We eall that obstacle “cracker barrel polities.” 

The other day the editor of the local paper 
came to me with a long tale of woe about some 
people who were severely criticizing our super- 
intendent. After a long and careful question- 
ing this man admitted that there was no fault 


found with the school. Everyone admitted that 


the school was in fine shape but the 


whole 


trouble was that our superintendent was not 
trading as much at certain corner groceries as 
the proprietors of 
should. These trying to 


make capital out of this and were starting a 


those groceries thought he 
store keepers were 
movement to have the best schoolman our town 
has ever seen ousted because of his 
trade at 


failure to 
their stores. That illustration simply 


serves To show 


the varied and innumerable ob- 


stacles which a school board eneounters in its 
battle for good schools. 

Occasionally a certain element of the popula- 
tion objects to the company that certain teach- 
ers keep and wails because those teachers go to 


(Concluded on Page 140) 
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The Beloit Teachers Salary Schedule’ 


Frank E. Converse, Superintendent of Schools, Beloit, Wis. 


The following salary schedule was formally 
adopted by the School Board of Beloit at the 
regular meeting on April 6, 1920, and made 
effective for the school year 1920-21. It has 
heen in operation since its adoption, and except 
that its provisions are not generous, has proven 
very satisfactory to all concerned. 
example of that 


This schedule is an 


called “the single salary schedule” which, with 


type 


varying details, has been adopted by a number 
sections of the 
It is based on the three factors 


ef city school systems in all 
United States. 

the teacher’s educational preparation, profes- 
sional training, and successful experience, and 


‘; called a “single salary schedule” because it 
pays an elementary or grade teacher the same 
salary paid a high school teacher if her educa- 
tion, training and teaching experience are the 
same. This is only fair and just to both teacher 
and children, as it is just as important to have 


well-edueated, trained and experienced teachers 


in the elementary schools as in the high school; 


t 
and ll a teache r prepared to teach in a high 
school is better adapted to teaching younger 
pupils and preters to do so, that teacher should 
receive the same salary in that position. 
Salary Schedule, 
Class Preparation 1 


I. Wisconsin Normal School Diploma. ..1000 
II. Additional Year University Credits. ..1100 
Ill. University or College Degree........ 1200 
IV. Additional Year University Credits. ..1300 
NOTES ia rhis schedule applies to both elementa 

equal monthly installments 
hy Exceptionally strong and successful te 


School time, 0!y 


estimated at $150. This amount is, therefore, 
returned to the teacher in three annual install- 
ments of $50 per year, if the teacher remains 
in the service of the Beloit schools. At the 
end of three years it is required that the teacher 
attend a 


again term and 


four semester-hours of credits if 


university summer 
earn at least 
the $50 additional payments are to be continued. 
Further, the semester-hours of credits earned 
in this way or by extension or correspondence 
courses that are aecepted by the university 
toward a degree, are recognized by a permanent 
salary increase of $25 for each one-fourth of a 
vear of credits earned toward promotion above 
Class I. In this way an grade 


teacher who is a state-normal-school graduate 


elementary 


may become a university graduate with a de- 
gree while continuing to teach during the school 
vear. 
Many 
of these provisions with much satisfaction to 
themselves and real benefit to the schools and 
the children. The 


only six 


f our teachers are taking advantage 


usual university summer 


term requires weeks of attendance. 
This leaves the teacher a full month for vaea- 


tion rest and recreation, which is deemed suf- 


Beloit, Wisconsin 
Years of Experience and Success Groups 


2 3 4 5 6 7 8 (e) 
1050 1100 1150 1200 1250 1300 1350 1450 
1150 1200 1250 1300 1350 1400 1450 1550 
1250 1300 1350 1400 1450 1500 1550 1650 
1350 1400 1450 1500 1550 1600 1650 1750 


ry and high schools. 
months 


The salary is to be paid in ten 


achers may be voted double annual increases on recom 


mendation of principal, supervisors and superintendent 


(c) The salaries of principals, supervisors, 
children, or with special additional res 

a) Only successful and progressive teache 
teachers will not be retained for longer 
Exceptionally suecessful teachers may 
determine 
Fifty dollars additional salary will be 
1 university or college summer term a 


teachers of special departments, and of exceptional 
ponsibilities, will be adjusted individually 
rs will be advanced in salary, and 
than two trial years 

be voted super-maximum salaries as the board may 


unsuccessful 


paid at the end of each vear to all teachers who attend 
pproved by the superintendent and earn at least four 


semester-hours of credits every third year 


vy) When earning credits toward promoti 


on from one class to the next higher class a teacher's 


salary shall be advanced twenty five dollars for the year following the completion of one 


fourth of a year's credits 


The Schedule Described 
schedule, there fore, teachers are 
four groups—I, II, Hl. IV— 


dete rmined by their professional preparation of 


By this 
lassified into 
four 


two, three, four, or five years beyond a 


vear-high-school course: and the initial salary 
for each class, with no experience in teaching, 


Then 


of successful experience in the 


s shown in the first column of salaries. 


for each year 
Beloit schools or equivalent experience in other 
schools of about equal rank, the salary advances 
each vear up to a maximum indicated in the 
eighth-vear column. Column (e) is a super- 
maximum salary that may be voted by the board 
to exceptionally strong and successful teachers 
only after these have taught at least one year 


in the Beloit schools. See note (e). 


The notes 
appended thereto are designed to make clear the 
intended application and administration of the 
schedule and are probably sufficiently self-ex- 
rlanatory, but it may be desirable to state more 
fully the reasons for the provisions made by 
notes (f) and (g). 

It is desirable that all adults as well as chil 
dren keep growing and extending their educa- 
tion, but it is especially desirable and important 
for the good of the schools, that all 
keep growing and improving while in the serv 


teachers 


ice. This need is vital enough to be recognized 
in the salary schedule which is the only prac- 
tical way, since the cost to the teacher of fur- 


ther university study is considerable and more 


than many teachers can afford. The average 
expense of tuition, transportation and living 
for one summer term of university study is 

Read before the Department of Superintendence, 
Chicago, February 28, 1924, 


ficient by most well people. Further, the sum- 
mer term at a large university offers the teacher 
study pur 


much besides just the courses of 


suc d. Besides the change and new environment, 
there is the contact with a large group of pro 
fessional workers from all parts of the country, 
the stimulus of systematie study, and the con 
sideration and appraisement of some of the 
newer, if not better, ideas being tried out in 
educational procedure. 
No Rewards for Travel 

The Beloit schedule does not offer any 
special inducement to teachers to take travel 
trips in the summer, as do some other cities 
having similar schedules. This is a deliberate 
omission, not because extended trips, giving the 
teacher a first-hand knowledge and experience 
of the country, is not considered very valuable, 
but beeause experience has shown that such a 
provision is difficult to apply and administer 
satisfactorily, and that he simpler the pro- 


How- 


ever, the university summer term provision may 


visions of the schedule the better it is. 


be, and often has been, taken advantage of by 
with the travel 
Of course a majority of Beloit 


our teachers in combination 
opportunity. 
teachers attend the summer sessions of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and Chicago. But some 
have also attended these sessions at Columbia, 
Harvard, and the Universities of Colorado and 
California. Further, some of our elementary 
have 
soon to complete, their work 


and junior-high school teachers already 
completed, or are 
for a university degree. So far we have em 
ployed both university graduates and state nor- 
mal school graduates in about equal numbers for 


junior high schools. 
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Local Influences on Salaries 
It is not claimed that this schedule auto- 
matically meets and settles all salary problems 
that arise in the administration of a system 
of schools. In 
that the schedule cannot be made liberal or 


this city conditions are such 


high enough to secure the needed men teachers, 
nor teachers of special subjects and departments 
at the scheduled salaries for women teachers in 
regular positions. Beloit is not a wealthy city, 
and is also in the unusual condition of having 
no chureh nor private schools. As a_ result 
the publie school enrollment is one third larger 
than the average found in cities of the same 
population This 


buildings, more janitors, and more fuel, as well 


class. means more school 
as a larger teaching force, all of which means 
a higher expense budget than other cities of 
the same class have to meet, in spite of the fact 
that the 
Beloit 


average of other cities of the same class. 


amount expended per pupil in the 
schools is almost every year below the 
lifty- 
seloit 
is for school purposes, as against 35 to 40 per 


four per cent of all local property tax in 


cent in other cities. 

Because of these conditions this Beloit salary 
schedule is offers 
lower salaries to experienced teachers than the 


frankly conservative and 


average paid in other cities of the same class. 
The consequence is that Beloit employs a larger 
per cent of trained, 
teachers and is able to secure fewer teachers of 


inexperienced, though 
mature experience. 

Under this schedule most of our men teachers 
are employed to assume special duties and re- 
sponsibilities in addition to the regular teach 
ing load, or to teach in departments not so well 
suited to women teachers. 


In this way higher 


salaries than those scheduled are paid to nearly 
all of our men, and also to some women in the 


These 


individually 


more technical 


departments. higher 


salaries are adjusted as provided 
for in note (ce) of the schedule, and whenever 
one ot these higher paid positions can be filled 
satisfactorily by promotion, it is done. So our 
teachers feel they have a chance to obtain the 
higher salaries later and regard them as a real 


part of the schedule. 


Advantages of a Definite Schedule 


A varied experience of many years in city 
school administration has convinced me that a 
definite, published salary schedule of this type 
goes far to insure that 


measure of stability 


which is essential to any real progress. Of 
course, the idea of a salary schedule is not at 
all new. For many years school systems large 
enough to require the employment of several 
teachers doing the same type of work have been 
vuided by some sort of a schedule. Sut the 


main purpose of these has been to limit the 


The 
f building up and in- 
creasing the stability of a teaching force was 
largely ignored. 


salaries paid and to lessen dissatisfaction. 


constructive principle « 


A maximum salary was usually 
kept in mind but not always a minimum, while 
annual increments were more or less variable 
and not always based on the just appreciation 
of merit. Further, there was often too large a 
difference between the salaries of elementary 
and high school teachers. 
latter to 


It was easier for the 


obtain better salaries because they 
usually had more influential connections, and 
because there were fewer of them the effect on 
the size of the budget was not so noticeable. 
This policy tended to set apart the high school 
teachers as a distinct and rather superior group. 
It ignored the really greater need of the ele 
children, and 


between 


mentary grade 
the difference 


training and two years of normal school train- 


overemphasized 


four years of college 
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It also encouraged school boards to ap 


ing. 
point untrained and otherwise poorly prepared 
teachers to elementary grade positions. 

The single salary schedule, carefully worked 
out, regularly approved, adopted and published 
by the board of education overcomes this slip- 

It tends to unify 
more 
stability 


shod policy to a large extent. 


the teaching force into a harmonious 


be dy of 


definite promises for the future that are sup- 


working greater because of 
ported by public opinion and so are more likely 
to be carried out. 

The single salary schedule is more nearly self- 
administering because it is more impersonal. 
So long as human nature and ability are im- 
perfect, personal judgments and personal rating 
will be unreliable in estimating and 
rewarding merit and efficiency. 


schemes 
The more im- 
personal a schedule and its applications can be 
made, the more satisfactory it is likely to be, 
because it will tend to operate with greater jus- 
tice to both pupils and teachers. 

The single salary schedule deals justly with 
new teachers, practically assuring them of a be 
that 
of their preparation and past experience, while 


ginning salary recognizes the full value 
at the same time it stands in the way of place 
the 
In the same way the resident or home 


ment in advance of 
force. 


teacher is protected as well as deprived of un 


teachers already on 


due consideration. 


Some Results of the Schedule 

This schedule is now in the fourth year of 
its operation—not long enough to reap all the 
beneficial results expected, but some of them. 
The first teachers to 
take advantage of educational opportunities. 
About one-fourth of the teaching force worked 
in the summer sessions of various universities 
Last 
year a university extension course with a meet- 


result was to stimulate 


during each of the past three summers. 


ing week on Saturday morning was 


taught by a well-known professor from the Uni- 


once a 


versity of Wisconsin in which a fair percentage 
of our teachers enrolied and earned their 
This year 


credits. a course is being given in 


Reloit College on Saturday morning that is 
well patronized. A few teachers are taking 


correspondence courses offered by the univer- 


sity. These are largely state normal school 


graduates whose diplomas are accepted by the 
first years of 
An occa- 
teacher working for an ad 
vanced degree is found in this group, but am 


university as covering the two 
university requirements for a degree. 
sional high school 
bition for the bachelor’s degree on the part of 
state normal graduates appears to be more com- 
mon than for a higher degree by college gradu- 
ates. We do not push nor even urge our teach- 
ers to seek the higher degrees. Rather, we urge 
the need for increased teaching power and ad- 
vise the taking of courses related to the teach- 
er’s special department, including general cul- 
ture courses, and perhaps one course in educa- 
tion when attending summer schools. 

On the whole, the effect has been to impress 
teachers with the idea that, if we are to be able 
to hold the last 
in the matter of salaries and better working 


the gains made in few years 


conditions, the service and effectiveness of the 
st be more apparent and more 
appreciated by the 


publie schools m 
parents and the taxpayers 
than ever before; that teaching must become a 
real profession based on adequate preparation, 
Further, 
our board members and citizens in general have 


rather than merely a temporary job. 


accepted the schedule in its full meaning that 
only teachers well prepared and trained should 
be employed. Poorly prepared resident girls no 


longer apply for positions the schools, and 


high school graduates who wi to teach enter 
the normal schools or colleges as soon as pos- 
sible prepare themselves, while the non-resi 


dent teacher is readily employed without ques 
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tion, especially if in any way better fitted for 
the position. In fact the school board, since 
the adoption of this schedule, has more fully 
than transferred the responsibility of 
selecting and appointing all principals, teachers 


ever 


and other employees, subject, of course, to its 
final approval. 

Another result, not yet largely realized, that 
we expect to follow, is an improved social status 
For, after all, this is something 
for which the teacher himself is most respon- 


of the teacher. 


sible, as it is dependent so largely on personal 


The Kind of a Teacher I Want for 


qualities enhanced by education, training, cul- 
ture, maturity and experience, and a salary 
schedule based and administered on this prin- 
ciple should improve the status by improving 
the quality. 

Finally we believe the thorough establishment 
of this or schedule in the 
thought and affections of a community will go 
far to maintain itself—that is, to help stave off 
the pressure that is inevitable from the oppo- 


any good salary 


nents of continued higher taxation even for the 
purpose of public education. 


My Boy 


By a Father. 


I want my boy’s teacher to be a man’s man 
If a woman, I want her 
that he 
with the same veneration which he bestows upon 
his mother. If a 
of my boy’s heroes. 


or a woman’s woman. 


character to be such ean regard her 


man, I want him to be one 
Furthermore, | 


to be justly entitled to any hero-worship he may 


want him 
receive. I know of few sadder sights than that 
of a teacher possessing qualities that command 
the love of boys without the moral fiber to use 
his leadership for their uplift. 

[ have in mind a teacher who won the ad 
miration of the boys in our community as no 
other man we have ever had in our school. He 
himself was a brilliant scholar and a wonderful 
athlete. In addition he had the ability to com- 
muniecate his athletic lore to others. As a re- 
sult during the few years he was in our school 
our athletie teams were such as have never been 
equaled before or since. You can imagine how 
I remember after one 
football victory, I heard little Jimmy, who ran 


the boys worshiped him. 


a shoe shining stand after school hours, eall to 
“Tey, 


want to shine your shoes for nothing.” 


him, Prof., please come over here. I 
Jimmy 
Any boy in school 


felt honored to be able to perform any service, 


was not alone in his feelings. 


however menial, for their teacher. 
Unfortunately the boys’ idol had feet of clay. 
He smoked cigarettes incessantly; every minute 
that he was not on duty. 
up in the 


He would play cards 
Club 
morning. It 


Commercial room until two, 


three o’clock in the was whis- 


pered around that he 
He was seen 1n 


got drunk occasionally. 


the company of young women 


whose reputation in: town was not altogether 


savory. He had little sympathy with the best 
traditions of our town; he was never seen in 
ehurch. If he had not been such a likeable 
chap, and if his personality had not been as 


strong as it was, 
difference. 
of our chureh was right when he called him the 


worst 


it would not have made much 
As it was, I think that the pastor 
moral influence to which our boys had 


ever been subjected. 


I want my boy to have a teacher who will 


make him work; make him work, not as the ox 
labors because he is driven by fear of the lash 
Edison 


love of 


of punishment, but as an strives be- 
That 


sacher, for it is 


cause he is stirred by his job. 


means I want an enthusiastic te 


only the unusual child who can become eager 


to work out a task a teacher who 


o’clock. 


As I look back over my own youth, I am sure 


assigned by 
was counting the 


minutes until four 


that the teachers who did the most for me were 


the teachers who loved to teach, and were en- 


thusiastic about the subjects they were teach- 
There was Mary Ann Smith, who was the 


chemistry 


ing. 
teacher in our junior year, for in- 


stance. There were other teachers in our 


school, better looking than was Miss Smith, and 
there were teachers with more experience by 


I but there were no others who showed the 


ardent interest in their work that she did in 
We students put as much time 
on our chemistry that year as we did on all our 
other subjects togethe - and by the end of the 
first semester every boy in the class had de- 
cided that 


day. 


her chemistry. 


he was going to be a chemist some 
It is true that there are not many of us 
who persevered in our ambitions and are chem- 
ists today, but nevertheless we did experience 
that year the joy of doing 


tasks not because 


we failed to perform them, but because they 
seemed worth performing. 

I want my boy’s teacher to be a just teacher. 
we should be compelled to stay after school if 
I do not the kind of teacher 
who promotes the children of members of the 
school board when 
children of 


want him to be 


he would not 
influential 


promote the 
parents 


less under the 
I do not want any teacher to 
grant any child of mine favors to which he is 
not entitled 
wrongs which a 


same conditions. 


because I know of few 


greater 
For the 
same reason I do not want any favoritism shown 


toward my neighbor’s child. 


teacher can do him. 


I want my boy’s teacher to be His 
hair may be gray, and he may have sixty can- 
dles on must look 


upon life through the optimistic eyes of seven- 


voung. 


his birthday cake, but he 


teen. ] want him to go to school parties and 
enjoy them as much as do the youngsters; I 
want him to get excited in the last half of a 


sharply contested basket 


ball Teachers 
who disapprove of youth and want to get out 


of its presence are 


frame, 


not the teachers | want my 
boy to have. 


| want my bov’s teacher to have a sense of 


humor. Every day, incidents occur in any 


schoolroom which are either potential comedies 
Bashful 
collides with little Betty Ames 


or needless tragedies. 


Johnny Jones 
; Johnny tries to 
cover his embarrassment 


with a nervous little 


laugh, and a gentle snicker overspreads the 


room. Miss Grump, the teacher in charge, has 
many estimable qualities, but a sense of humor 
is not one of them: she checks the rising tide 
of mirth with a that 
sends the class back to work sullen and discon- 
A similar ineident occurs in Miss Cox’s 


room across the corridor, and 


eaustie eurtain lecture 


tented. 
Miss Cox’s own 
ringing laugh is the signal for a brief outburst 
of gaiety that refreshes and invigorates every 
little body in the room. The diversion instead 
of hindering the work of the class has increased 
Many a rigorous teacher 
keeps the work of her class at a high pitch by 


Its efficiency. strict. 


relieving the tension with a laugh at the right 
time. 
If I seem to be demanding a great deal of 


my boy’s teacher, remember I am also surren- 


dering a great deal to him. My most cherished 


hopes for the future rest to an almost awe- 
inspiring extent with him to whom I entrust 
the training of my boy for the great portion 


of the day. 
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The Supreme Court and Compulsory Education 


Two recent decisions, one by the Supreme 
Court of the United States! and the other by 
the District Court of the United States? sitting 
at Portland, Oregon, both unfavorable to types 
of educational legislation recently enacted by 
American commonwealths, suggest an examina- 
tion of the constitutionality of compulsory edu- 
cation laws generally, with a view to determin- 
ing the jurisdiction of the state with reference 
| education of children. Both types of 
laws condemned by the federal courts appear 


to the 
to have originated in public opinion following 
the World War, awakened by discovery and dis- 
closure of alleged edueational conditions, par- 


ticularly English, searcely com- 
viewed in the perspective of 
indicated by substantial 


principles of a 


illiteracy in 
forting when 
national welfare as 
idherence to the common 


anguage and a minimum education common to 


The Nebraska Case 
Nebraska and other middle-western states un- 
dertook to banish education in other languages 
schools, both 
publie and private; and the Supreme Court 


than English from elementary 


ipheld an inherent right in the parent of the 
child to provide for his education in any lan- 
It has been rather 
nfortunate that the language used by the 


guage chosen by the parent. 


Supreme Court in this decision has been con- 
strued by some as indicating a parental right 
to educate an American child wholly in another 
inguage than English, excluding English. It 
s possible to rest such construction only on the 
basis of giving effect to what would be, from 
the nature of the question strictly before the 
court for decision, merely obiter dictum. The 
denial of jurisdiction in the state does not op- 
erate to construct or extend a parental right. 
lhe Supreme Court has denied the jurisdiction 
of the state to banish foreign languages; it 
does not follow that the state has no jurisdic 
The parental right to 
instruction, say in 


n to require English. 
provide Volapuk, is not 
established by the Supreme Court decision, as 

right to insist that the child shall be in- 
structed exclusively in Volapuk, to the exclusion 
f the common language of the people. Yet 
nly such eonstruction would justify the posi 
tion of those who, jubilant at an apparent vic 
ory in the Nebraska case, deny a state juris 
diction of any sort in the field of language, or 


those who, downeast at apparent failure, are 


pessimistic. The really significant question, 
may the state establish a minimum language 


requirement in edueation, remains untouched 
by the Supreme Court decision. 

The Oregon decision involves the validity of 
an amendment to the constitution of Oregon, 
adopted by popular referendum, requiring at- 
tendance 


exclusively at public elementary 


schools, which would have the effect reasonably 
if closing private elementary schools for want 
of pupils and rendering private education by 
parent or tutor illegal. In a test case before 
the Supreme Court of Oregon decision was 
rable to the amendment; no other decision 


might be anticipated in view of the oath of the 
judges to support and give effect to the 

state constitution. The District Court of the 
ted States has ruled otherwise, and it is gen- 

el believed that when an appeal from this 
*The author of this paper is Professor of Law and 

G nment at the Rhode Island College of Education and 
Professor of School Law and Administration at the Rhode 
Islar State College. He occupies the office of Secretary 


State Board of Education and is a member of the 

Rhode Island Bar.—Editor 

raska vs. Meyer, and other cases involving the 

ction of a state with reference to prescribing 

nguage of instruction 

se involving the constitutionality of an amend- 
the Constitution of Oregon requiring atten 

exclusively in public elementary schools 


Charles Carroll, Providence, R. I.* 


court is taken to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the decision of the District Court 
will be The effect of the decision 
is to establish beyond question the legality of 


sustained. 


private instruction, paralleling public instruc- 
tion, and to indicate rather definite limitations 
upon state jurisdiction in enforeing attendance 
on public instruction, 

Compulsory Attendance Laws 

Compulsory attendance laws uniformly have 
been sustained as constitutional in instances in 
which the law has left choice of school or means 
of education to the parent.* The decisions are 
by state courts, no appeal having been taken to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. It 
is, however, entirely consistent with the fed- 
eral court decisions already discussed that the 
Supreme Court of the United States would sus- 
tain a state compulsory attendance law reason- 
bly asserting and establishing state jurisdiction 
in education and at the same time reasonably 
protecting parental rights which appear to have 
been infringed in Nebraska and Oregon.‘ It 
is well that the relative jurisdiction of state and 
the relative rights of parents should be evalu 
ated, and that questions so pregnant with sig- 
nificance for national welfare and unity should 
be settled. 

The Nebraska and Oregon laws rest substan- 
tially upon the assertion of notions of sov- 
ereignty strengthened in the stress of war-time 
activity, however inconsistent these appear with 
criticism of pangermanic political philosophy, 
and the ideals of individual liberty proclaimed 
in the Declaration of Independence and written 
into our fundamental national laws in the con- 
stitution of the United States. Out of the 
stronger national policy evolved in the recent 
conflict has come a more vigorous ideal of fed- 
eral and state initiative and right, too fre- 
quently expressed in general formulae resem 
bling “the state’s right to educate,” “the chil- 
dren of the state.” “the state’s children,” ete. 
America has searcely avoided the contradiction 
of might and right, in the drastic nature of 
post-war legislation. On the contrary, there 
has been, in opposition to the emphasis upon 
state right, particularly in education, a strong 
development of a notion of parental right over- 
shadowing state right The evidence of the 
conflict appears in the Nebraska and Oregon 
] ] 
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ition. and the recourse to litigation to 
determine right. Both philosophies are seri 
ously erroneous, and rest upon an incorrect use 
and interpretation of the word “right.” 
The Child’s Right to Education 
Neither state nor parent has a right with 
reference to the education of the child; in both 
instances the alleged right is an obligation. The 
only right in education is the child’s right. 
When the questions at issue are approached 
from this perspective, the reconciliation of what 
appears to be contradictory theses is simple, 
and the principles that may guide a state in 
framing legislation that will insure the mini- 
mum education common to all, and essential to 
p iblie welfare, are readily discovered. 
Every child has a right to an education. The 


child’s right to education is as clear and as in 
disputable as the child’s right to food, clothing, 
shelter, and the necessities of life. Education 
i Without it the child is poorly 
prepared to take his place as an effective mem- 
ber of society. Without it he is seriously handi- 


capped economically, 


Is a necessity. 


politically, socially; the 

Yale vs. School District, 10 Conn 489 Com. vs 
Roberts, 1509 Mass. 372: Jackson vs. Mason, 145 Mich 
338: State vs. Hall, 74 N. H. 61: State vs. McCaffrey, 
69 Vt. 85; State vs. McDonald, 25 Wash. 122, ete : 

‘The court in the Oregon case says, “The right of 
the state to establish as its school policy compulsory 
education within its boundaries is conceded.” 
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effective measure of his civie rights is dimin- 
ished, and in the competition with his fellows 
which is part of our organization of civilization 
he lags hopelessly behind. One of the clearest 
enunciations of the principle of child right ap- 
pears in a petition for publie schools addressed 
to the Rhode Island General Assembly in 1799 
by the Providence Association of Mechanics 
and Manufacturers: “Numbers in every part 
of the state are deprived of a privilege which 
it is the common right of every child to enjoy.” 
In consequence thereof the Rhode Island Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1800 enacted the first Ameri- 
can state-wide universal free public school law. 

Primarily the obligation to provide food, 
clothing, shelter and other necessities for his 
child rests upon the parent. This obligation 
is clearly recognized with reference to the com- 
mon necessities of life, and in principle is the 
basis of sound compulsory attendance legisla- 
tion that visits penalties upon the parent who 
neglects to edueate his child. Just as, however, 
the parent in fulfilling his obligation to feed, 
clothe and shelter his child, may exercise a rea- 
sonable discretion in choosing the food (within 
the limitation of sufficiency), and of designing 
clothing (within the limitations of sufficiency 
and decency), and of selecting a place of resi- 
dence and habitation (again within limits), the 
parent has a reasonable discretion in fulfilling 
his obligation with reference to the education 
of his child. The Nebraska case holds that the 
parent may provide education in languages be- 
sides the common language. The Oregon case 
holds that the parent may choose the school to 
which he will send his child. What other de- 
cisions could reasonably be expected in free 
America? What other decisions could be made 
consistently with American notions that gov- 
ernment exists primarily for the promotion of 
the welfare of the people, and that life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness are inalienable 
rights? Where, then, does the right or obliga- 
tion of the state enter into education ? 

The Child as Potential Citizen 

If a parent fails to fulfil his obligation to 
provide food, clothing, shelter, and other neces- 
sities for his child, the state is obligated to en- 
force the child’s right. 
potentially, but a 


The child is a citizen 
citizen without effective 
power to enforce his right; hence the state is 
bound to care for the child’s right. The state 
enforces the child’s right with respect to com- 
mon necessities, first by bringing pressure to 
bear upon the parent. Education, however, is 
in the nature of a public utility, and in com- 
mon experience the school has developed as a 
joint or mutual enterprise for supplying eco- 
nomically for numbers a need that could be 
supplied individually to less advantage. The 
public school was established in America when 
it was clearly recognized that private schools, 
however frequent in number and however gen- 
erous in provision, failed to provide education 
for all the children of all the people. Compul- 
sory attendance may not be made effective 
without the publie schools. The state could not 
attain the position of ability to enforce child 


right and parental obligation until the public 
school was established. And here the Oregon 


decision is exactly in point. The state may 


enforce attendance 


publie instruction 
only when the parent has not made reasonable 


provision otherwis« 


upon 


to fulfil his parental obli- 
gation. 

There remains the questions of what educa- 
tion and how much education has a child a 
right to. And the answer here clearly is in 
terms of the answer to the same questions with 


The child 


reference to other life necessities. 
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is entitled to sufficient food, clothing, shelter 
and other necessities to sustain life comfortably 
and with a view to his position in life. The 
definition of “sufficiency” is to be found estab 
lished clearly with reference to necessities in 
cases involving parental obligation for support, 
contracts for 


and an adult’s obligation on 


necessities made during infancy Che same 


general principles apply in education. The 
child’s education must be sufficient in content 
to assure him a proper position as a citizen. 
Most American states have attempted to define 
a minimum (necessary) education in terms of 
years of compulsory attendance on instruction, 
or in terms of content in school grade accom 
plishment, or in minimum requirements for 
employment in years of childhood. There ap 
pears to be little reason for doubting that these 
laws, with the possibility of rare instances in 
which zeal has overstepped the bounds of cau 
tion, are valid and constitutional, as they tend, 
not so much to restrict the individual, as to 
promote his freedom and happiness. 

No education measures up to any reasonable 
standard of sufficiency that does not inelude 
Every American child 
has a right to the English language 


the common language. 
as part of 
his edueation. An American child, who is not 
taught the Enzlish language, is deprived of his 
right to a sufficient education. In America a 
parent who does not provide education in 
English for his child is not fulfilling his obli 
gation to educate the child. A state that fails 
to enforce an American child’s right to eduea 
tion in the English language is evading its own 
obligation and responsibility, and is derelict as 
a member of the sisterhood of states that make 
the American Union. 
Positive Legislation Needed 

Ilow may a state, in view of the Nebraska 
and Oregon decisions, fulfil its obligation to 
the children living within its borders? The 
answer is to be found in positive, progressive 
legislation rather than in the negative types 
of legislation condemned by the federal courts. 
Nebraska and other states were seriously in- 


terfering with reasonable parental prerogatives, 
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and child rights as well, in forbidding, prac- 


tically, instruction in languages other than 
English and attendance on other than publie 
instruction. The English standard should ap- 
pear in a positive English requirement; the 
common education standard should appear in 
positive english 
standard may, for instance, appear in a re 


quirement that the 


content requirements. The 
Common branches in all 
schools, publie and private, shall be taught in 
English. The content standard may appear in 
provision for the approval by publie authority 
of private schools and private instruction, for 
purposes of attendance, if the private instrue 
tion is substantially equivalent in content and 
efficiency to the instruction in the public 
schools for which it is offered as a substitute. 
This type of leave to the 
parent both the choice of school and the priv- 


legislation would 


ilege of supplementing the minimum edueation 
pre sented for all by other subjects, including 
other languages. Private schools may be held, 
to publie standards by means of reasonable re- 
ports, reasonable similarity of records, and rea 
sonable provision for visitation and inspection 
as the bases for approval. The one element 
necessary to maintain the substantial harmony 
and good feeling that is an essential character- 
istic of wholesome relations between publie and 
private institutions working in the field is un 
compromisingly just and equitable administra 
tion, It will be found in exp rience that publie 
and private schools may work together harmo 
1) 


niously in the field of educating all the children 


if all the people, and that publie ideals may be 
realized on the basis of good faith and “trust 
noth- 
ng but the basic American principle of tolera- 
tion. 


ng the other fellow,” which is, after all, 


It is worthy of note that Rhode Island for 
more than forty years has had the type of laws 


herein suggested in 


ope ration, and that under 


] 


these laws both public schools and 


private 
schools have prospered, and that the cause of 
~ iblie education has continually progressed on 
the basis of 


toleration and mutual under 


standing. 


The Student Wage Earner 


Isabel Underwood Blake, La Jolla, Calif. 


3efore we listen to Mrs. Calkins’ report on 


money making occupations for high school 


students,” said the pessimistic member of the 
school board. “I want to point out to the board 
the danger of introducing to the students a 
spirit of money getting. The desire for money 
and its pursuit may well interfere with the pur- 
suit of study.” 

Two or three members nodded acceptance of 
this idea, none more promptly, however, than 
Mrs. Calkins, who was to present the report. 

“The desire, or the need, for money, is al- 
ready interfering with the pursuit of study,” 
“Two of our students have 
dropped from the senior class to go to work, 
four who would have been juniors, and five 


said she reasonably. 


from the sophomore class. Of eighth grade 
graduates, four have found full time ‘jobs.’ For 
everyone who does throw over school and gets 
himself a ‘job,” there is a greater number of 
those who will sooner or later be led to. 

“T have called on the employers, and at the 
homes, of these former students. I find that 
unwilling to continue their 
education in school. Five are contributing to 

their families, and six are 


merely earning spending money, buying some 


four of them are 
the support of 


of their clothes and so on. Four of these lat- 
ter are girls. Silk stockings, ice cream and 
candy, movies”’—she shrugeed her shoulders. 
“And the idea is growing \ considerable 
number of students now enroied ar > to 


drop out.” 


Mrs. Calkins paused and the first objector 
put up an arresting hand. 

“Would you combat this eraze for spending 
money, extra clothes and what not, by providing 
opportunity for earning it?” 

Mrs. Calkins nodded. “Yes,” she said frankly. 
“It is hard for a student who has once dropped 
cut of school and gone to work, to come back. 
But give to anyone an opportunity to work 
after school hours and earn money: those who 
tire of it will have had the lesson, and will be 
still in school, instead of adrift. Those who 
want the money for foolish luxuries will at 
least have earned it, and if at school and at 
work, will have the less time to indulge their 
folly. Those who really need the money should 
be helped to earn it, instead of being deprived 
of their high school education.” 

A second objector made herself heard. 

“Students working after school can’t make as 
What, 


then, about the ones whose families need the 


much as those doing full time work. 


money ?” 

Mrs. Calkins was ready for the objection. 

“T have convinced the parents of every such 
family that these young people may now be 
earning as much as they would at the start after 
completing the high school course, but that 
none have the ability to increase their earn- 
ings as much or as rapidly as they would after 
four years of high school training. For the 
sake of their children’s education, and for 
greater returns in the future, the families are 


willing to do with less help now, if part time 
And for 
every one who comes back to school, fewer wil] 
leave it.” 


work can be put in the students’ way. 


The objecting member ever so slightly shifted 
ground. 

“Granting that some students need or want 
part time work,” he began his second attack, 
“and granting that the school will serve its own 
ends in helping them to it, where—where, I ask, 
are you going to find work, for which a totally 
inexperienced, very young person, putting in a 
couple of afternoon hours, can be paid?” 

Mrs. Calkins met this obstacle with even mor 
assurance than the first. She glanced 
notes, 


at her 


“We have at our disposal eleven regular jobs, 
for high school students, afternoons from three 
to tive, and Saturday mornings, and a variety 
of oceasional employm«e nts, ten in all, whieh ean 
be undertaken by the students. 


‘To put the thing on a working basis, I sug- 


pest this plan, which Call be modified or 
amplified : 

“In the high school assembly, to explain to the 
students that the board and executives will help 
any who need or want it, to find paying part 
time work, so that their school education may 


be continued. 


‘To have every student who is interested, 


register. and to ‘card eatalog’ him according 
TO the varlo Is kinds of work at our dis} 


posal, 


which he is capable of doing. 


‘To Pp iblish in the loeal papers a sympathetic 


account of the movement, and ask that those 


who wish to employ students. telephone to the 


high school building during the noon recess 

‘To have one registered student within reach 
ot the telephone each dav during the noon re 
cess. They can take turns, a few days at a 
time, doing this for each other’s and their own 
benefit. Consulting the ecard catalog thev ean 
assign a student to a job, and see that he knows 
If-a student shoul 
appear after undertaking the work, or should 
fail to do it acceptably, he would have. of eo 


to be blacklisted. 


"LO establish at the o itset, alteri 


of it and is going 


it proved hecessary, standard charges for work.” 
The speaker waited for 
freely followed. 


tion, voiced by 


discussion and it 

A salient point was the ques- 
all, “What are the regular jobs, 
and the occasional employm«e nts, that the chil- 
dren could qualify for?’ 


Again Mrs. Calkins took up he r notes, 


“Two dry goods stores and two dr ig” stores 
will use a boy with a bievele, every afternoon 
and Saturday mornings to deliver purchases. 


One grocery store will give a boy a place on 
the afternoon delivery wagon, and the dairy 
will use two ‘steady’ boys for evening milk. 
The evening paper says its delivery routes are 
at present taken, but it can use a boy for the 
last three quarters of an hour in the press room, 
before the paper goes out. 


would 


Dr. James, a dentist, 
like to have a girl make out his state- 
ments once a month. The Chocolate Shop 
wants extra help Saturday evenings after the 
‘movies.’ 

“So much for the regular places. Five stores 
will take the older high school boys and girls 
as extra clerks in the pre-Christmas rush, after 
the school holidays begin. So many mothers 
want nice girls to stay with their children after- 
noons and evenings, that many of those places 
could be classified as regular. Two people want 
neat typewriting Several 
washed. 


done. want cars 
Further, for the boys, there is all the 
grass cutting, leaf raking, snow shoveling, ash 
emptying, and window washing, that their own 


mothers can spare them for. More constructive 


than that, there is a good deal of gardening in 
season, for the few capable of it.” 


(Concluded on Page 140) 
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Lessons from Massachusetts School Finance 


I—State Policies 


Fletcher Harper Swift, University of Minnesota. 


Phat the educational situation faced by 
Massachusetts is one of the most difficult in the 
Nearly 29 per 


cent ot her population is foreign born, and she 


I’nited States is easily evident. 


has the heaviest per capita debt of any state 
among the thirty for which the United States 
Census Bureau was able to secure data in 1920. 
Despite the fact that she ranks second in for 
elgen born population and first in per capita 
debt, only seventeen states in the Union in the 
year 1920 spent more per child enrolled, only 
seven surpassed her in total expenditure for 
schools on each $1,000 of estimated wealth, only 
three paid higher average salaries, and only 
three secured a larger per cent of daily attend 
ance of children enrolled. In only six was the 
average school year longer, and in only one was 
the average number of days attended by each 
pupil enrolled greater. 
Readiness to Experiment 

One of the first lessons which we may learn 
from Massachusetts is the necessity of a careful 
study of policies of school finance and of ex- 
perimentation. Massachusetts, like California, 
has shown herself not only sensitive to the in- 
adequacy of policies which were sufficient 
willing to experiment 


Largely 


twenty vears ago, but 
with new policies and new methods. 
as the outcome of intelligent leadership and of 
Massachu 


setts has evolved a system of school finance, 


willingness to modify her policies, 


which, whatever its defects, is vastly superior 
to that employed in the majority of our states. 
No more striking example of this readiness to 
found than is contained in 
the historv of the methods o 


experiment can be 
f apportioning state 
school tunds. Most of our states have been 


content to eontinue distributing their school 
moneys vear after year by unchanging methods 
recognized as antiquated, unjust and 

Massachusetts, prior to 1904, had 


method of apportioning the in- 


disastrous. 


changed her 


come of her permanent common school fund, 
known as the Massachusetts school fund, 
thirteen times. In 1919, the 


ess than 


included 


commission on education 
several bills it formulated one rela- 


Massachusetts 
about a _ still 


tive to the distribution of the 
fund designed to bring 
further improvement in the distribution of 
state school An inténsive study of 
more than one-fourth the states of the Union 


made by the writer has revealed the fact that 


moneys. 


Massachusetts is the only one in this group of 
states which, in apportioning state aid, takes 
into consideration the ability and the effort of 
the receiving unit, for she alone was found to 
take into consideration the assessed valuation 
and the rate of the school tax of the receiving 
unit 
State Assumes Large Degree of Responsibility 
A second lesson which we may learn from 
Massachusetts is the importance of placing the 


fir responsibility for the provision of educa- 
tior facilities upon the state. We have long 
been accustomed to think of New England as 
the b rthplace and cradle of local autonomy. 


The more earefully one studies the Massachu- 
setts school system the more and more con- 
vineed will he become that in school matters 
at least local autonomy is largely a myth. In 


mat of our western, middle western, and 


hern states, where the district system pre- 


Vi it is entirely possible for large numbers 
of children to be left without any school facili- 
ties whatsoever. In one of the wealthier mid- 


dle western states studied by the writer in 1922, 


Oni district having a valuation of $129,000 
levied no school tax and maintained no school 
in spite of the fact that there were twenty- 
seven pupils living in this district. Moreover, 
this district made no definite arrangements for 
the transportation of its pupils to other dis 
tricts. Three districts in another county of 
the same state levied no school tax, maintained 
furnished no 


no school and transportation, 


although they had respectively twenty, eight 
and five pupils residing within their limits. 
Two districts in this county were reported to 
open their schools alternate vears to avoid con 


Another 


district in the same county had had no sehool 


solidation with some other district. 


since 1915. 

In one of the poorest southern states there 
were in 1920, one hundred and twenty districts, 
and in 1921, seventy-eight districts which voted 
no school tax and presumably provided no 
school. In this same state all publie schools 
in the second largest city of the state were 
maintained only as tuition schools for an entire 
year, and the schools of many other cities an- 
nually cease to be free schools after a few 
months of maintenance. Were the example of 
Massachusetts followed there would not be a 
single State 1n the Union where such conditions 
could exist. The entire state of Massachusetts 


is divided among 38 cities and 317 towns.! 


State Law Prevents Tax Shirking 
A third 


Massachusetts is that which concerns compul- 


which we may learn from 


lesson 
sory local taxation. As already pointed out, in 
many of our states it is entirely possible for 
indifferent local units to refrain from levying 
any school tax. In Massachusetts, the state not 
only sets up detinite and liberal facilities to be 
placed within the reach of every school child, 
but the stat assumes responsibility for 


hersell 
seeing that a compulsory school tax, sufficient 


The Massa 


chusetts law is careful not to name any definite 


To provide these Tac1iilties 1s evied. 


tax rate. On the contrary, it names the facili 
ties which must be furnished and then provides 
that a rate shall be levied sufficient to maintain 
all facilities required by law. But the state 
does not stop here: it provides heavy cash pen 
alties to be imposed on any town or city which 
shall fail to provide the facilities required by 
law, and the proceeds of such penalties shall be 
used for providing the same. The law reads: 

“Towns shall raise by taxation the money 
necessary for the support of public schools as 
required by this chapter. For refusal or neglect 
so to do, a town shall forfeit to the county an 
amount equal to twice the highest sum ever be- 
fore voted for the support of schools in the town, 
or for refusal or neglect to choose a school com- 
mittee, or to comply for one year with Section 
68 (this section requires every town to maintain 
and support a number of properly furnished 
schoolhouses), it shall forfeit not less than $500 
nor more than $1,000. Three-fourths of any for- 
feiture so recovered shall be paid by the County 
Treasurer to the school committee, if any, other- 
wise to the selectmen of the delinquent town, to 
be expended for the support of the schools 
thereof as if regularly appropriated by the town 
thereof.” 
State Shoulders Increasing Share of the School 

Burden 
Massachusetts belongs to that small number 


of states which has frankly asserted that the 


increasing burdens of school support must be 


met by the state assuming an increasing pro- 


Many special laws have been enacted in Massachu 
setts to apply to cities, but all laws governing towns 
apply also Consequently when in the 
succeeding paragraphs laws are cited affecting towns 
t will be understood that they apply equally to cities 
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to cities 


In the 
ease of Massachusetts this policy is of special 


portion of the burden of school costs. 
interest as perhaps no other state pursued so 
long and so completely the policy of placing 
almost the entire burden of school support upon 
the local community. In 1915 Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Montana, Texas and Kentucky each 
derived more than fifty per cent of their com- 
In that 
Massachusetts derived less 


mon school revenues from state funds. 
than 
three per cent of her school revenues from state 
funds. Of great interest to the student of 
school finance is Massachusetts’ recent modifi- 


same year, 


cation of her century-long policy of refusing 
to allow the state anything more than a neg- 
ligible part in providing school revenues, and a 
frank recognition that in the future the state 
must furnish a much larger share of school 
moneys than in the past. This recognition was 
given practical expression in 1919 by the pas- 
sage of a law setting aside a portion of the 
proceeds of the state income tax as an annual 
current fund to be known as the general school 
fund. As a result of this legislation, whereas 
prior to 1919 the state had seldom furnished 
more than two or three per cent of the total 
public school revenues, and often less; in 1920 
she furnished no less than 12.3 per cent. 
State Income Tax 

The preceding paragraph noted that in 1919 
Massachusetts provided that a portion of the 
state income tax (adopted in 1916) should be 
employed as school revenue. In view of the 
fact that possible new sources of revenue is one 
of the most important questions confronting 
every state in the Union today, Massachusetts’ 
adoption of the income tax as a source of school 
revenue makes her system of school finance an 
Not only is this 
true, but the income tax as levied in Massa- 


object of nation-wide interest. 


chusetts has been highly commended by special- 
ists in this field. Concerning the Massachusetts 
income tax, Comstock writes: “It is neverthe- 
less clear that such a tax as that of Massachu- 
setts, which yields, from specified incomes only, 
an amount approximately equal to one-third of 
that collected by the federal government, is a 
satisfactory measure; while such a _ state as 
Mississippi, which, from a tax upon all indi- 
vidual incomes, gains only about one and one- 
half per cent of the amount collected through 
federal channels, is justified in regarding the 
measure as one which, on financial grounds, is 


not worth keeping on the statute books.’ 


One of the most significant lessons to be 


drawn at this point is the sharp line which 
Massachusetts draws between property taxed by 
the state for the sake of providing school rev- 
enues, and property 
munity. Like 


taxed by the local com- 
California, Massachusetts re- 
serves to local units the right to tax real and 
personal property, but whereas California de- 
rives the major portion of her state school 
from Massachu- 
setts derives hers from the state income tax. 
It should be noted further that the law pro- 
viding for the general school fund is careful 


revenues corporation taxes,’ 


not to name any fixed amount to be taken from 
To do 


so would have resulted in prorating the quotas 


the proceeds of the state income tax. 


to be granted from year to year for various 
Instead of 
Massachu- 


setts names the projects and the amounts to 


projects subsidized by the state. 


following any such policy as this, 


Alzada Comstock, Fiscal Aspects of State Income 
raxes, American Economics Review, 10:258 to 271. 
KF. H. Swift, Studies in Public School Finance, The 


West p ot. 
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be provided for each from the general school 


that there shall be 


from the proceeds of the 


then 


annually 


and provides 


fund, 
set aside 
state income tax an amount sufficient to finance 
these projects, which amount shall be available 


without further legislative action. 


Small Permanent School Fund 
our have received 
of 
created 
of 
the 


of states 


The 


from 


majority 
the Federal government 
lands out of 


‘ ndowments 


vast grants 


schoo!) which have been 
for the state system 
of 
thirteen original states, received no land grant 


the Federal and 


obliged to depend almost entirely upon her own 


permanent 


common schools. Massachusetts, as one 


from government, has been 


resources. Had she, however, in the early days 


of 
large 


her history believed in the state playing a 


part in edueational policies, she would 


have undoubtedly followed the example of Con 
New York, and 
attempted to establish a 


necticut, certain other states, 


state 
to 


and have large 


permanent common school fund with which 


Her ownership of the do- 
the of Maine 
matter for her to 


endow her schools. 

main later organized into state 
would have made it 
this. strong her 
that should little 
or no responsibility, either for the direction or 
for the of that 
from providing for any state permanent school 
fund 1834, and from the be 
ginning until now legal limits have been estab 
lished the not 
The law 1834 the principal 
$1,000,000. The law in force at the present 
time places the limit at $5,000,000. Needless 
to say, from the standpoint of the per cent of 


an easy 
However, so 


the 


have done was 


conviction state assume 


support schools. she refrained 


whatsoever until 


which must 


of 


exceed. 
TO 


principal 
limited 


total school revenue provided, the Massachusetts 
school fund is of distinctly minor importance 
In 1920 and in 1921 the permanent school fund 
of Massachusetts 
six-tenths of one per cent of the total revenues 
54 states 


contributed approximately 
devoted to public schools. Among those 
the state 


schoo] funds may be regarded as genulne ly pro- 


in Union whose permanent common 


ductive, onlv three states derived a smaller per 
of total 
state permanent 


cent their schoo receipts trom their 


fund 
How Massachusetts Apportions State Aid ; 
Searcely less important than the provision of 
adequate revenues is the apportionment of such 
revenue in accordance with methods which may 
be characterized as 


scientific, sound, equitable, 


and democratic. Regarding no problem in 


school finance is there greater need of informa- 


tion. In no phase of school support has progress 
been more slow and the practices most com- 
monly employed more unscientific and less 
necessary. 

A recent study showed that in no less than 


school funds are distributed 


37 of 


all, or 


our 438 states, 
in part, on the basis of school popula 
tion, despite the fact that the unsoundness of 
this basis and the disastrous results produced 
thereby have been pointed out again and again. 
One of the of 

is to even which arise 
school of the differ- 
wealth, differences in ability 


A bad method 


aid inst¢ ad of evening out 


most important purposes state 


aid out inequalities 


units as the result 


that 


among 


ences 1n 1S, 


t : id w for »] ] 
Oo proy aie money LOT SCNOOLS, 


ot distributing state 


such inequalities, creates, exaggerates, and 
perpetuates them. Many states in the Union, 
by adopting a scientific method of distributing 
state aid, could bring about an immeasurable 


nditions without 


aid 


improvement in educational co 


increasing their amount of state 


a single 
dollar. 
A 


method which makes the 


moment’s thought will show that 


number of p ipils the 


any 


sole or even the mall factor 1n dete rmining 
the amount of money to be gi inted t a com- 
munity is unsound; particular!, when app! ed 


to rural communities. <A rural district which 
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provides one teacher for forty pupils receives 
(where the pupil basis of apportioning school 
moneys is employed) twice as much as a rural 
district which provides one teacher for twenty 
pupils despite the fact that the cost of main- 
taining a school in each of these districts will 
be very nearly the same provided they employ 
good teachers, 


equally provide school terms of 


equal length and furnish equally good facilities. 


Each district will be obliged to maintain a 
schoolhouse. The eost of up-keep, insurance, 
repairs, and other expenses will be approxi- 


scareely influenced 


mate ly the sume and will be 
the 
Massachusetts, 


iting state aid recognizes that the all important 


by number of children in the school. 


like California, in distrib 


factor in determining school costs is the num 


ber of teachers employed and the salaries paid 
In addition to this, the Massachusetts 


undertake s to 


to them. 
method recognize two other very 
the g 


the local unit’s ability 


essential factors ignored by reat majority 
of 


to provide school 


our states, namely: 
represented by 


forth 


revenues 


the 


as 


its valuation, and effort it 


puts as 
re presented by its tax rate. 

The general sehool fund derived from the 
state income tax is the largest and most im- 
portant state fund distributed by Massachu 
setts. In fact, out of every $100 provided by 
the state in 1921, $83.40 came from the gen- 
eral school fund. This fund is paid out solely 


reimbursement toward the salaries of teach- 


is 


ers, superintendents, principals, supervisors, 
ind other local school officers. The reimburse- 
ment is the same in amount whether paid 


toward the salary of a teacher, superintendent, 


supervisor, provided the training, the expe 


rience, and the salary paid by the town are the 
Sillhie 

The general school fund is distributed in two 
Instaliments. Krom. the are 


first installment 


paid what for convenience may call ordinary 


Wwe 
reembursements whi h fo to ever eCity and 
town without respect to valuation; from the 
seco! d installment are paid what may be ealled 
upplementary re imbursements to towns whose 


valuation per net average’ membership* 


pupl in 


is less than $4,500. It may be well to note at 
this point that Massachusetts’ cities and towns 
in 1921 varied in valuation per pupil in net 
average membership from $2,000 to $77,000. 

In the ease of ordinary reimbursements, the 


school 


of ] 
training, 


the sal: 


paid toward the sal 
officer depends 
o1 
town. 


amount ary any 
number of 
paid 


of supplementary 


upon his 


years experience, and ry 
In the e 
bursements, the amount depends upon the per 
pupil of the from 
$100 per teacher for towns whose valuation per 


pupil 


by 
the 


ase 


reim- 


valuation town and varies 


lies between $4.000 and $4.500 to $350 


per teacher for towns whose valuation per pupil 


is less than $2,000. It has been already pointed 
out that the general school fund is not a fixed 
amount but rather a sum set aside annually 


from the proceeds of the state income tax suf- 
ficient to 


the 


meet the obligations incurred against 

fund. It be seen that 
precludes any necessity of ever 
prorating the income of this fund but that on 


school 


will 


general 
5 ich a poliey 
the contrary there is guaranteed to every town 
and city the full 


| 


by law. 


sum to which it is entitled 
Some Defects 

Phe 

dinary prin- 

ciple a definite 

amount toward the salary of every public school 


Massachusetts system of distributing or 


reimbursements 


is based upon the 


that the state should guarantee 


superintendent, supervisor, principal, and 
teacher in every town and city in the state re 
gardless of differences in wealth of the com- 


munities employing the same and that the state 


‘Kor 
Studies 


of 


Schr ol 


H 
East, p 


term, see, F, 
The 


explanation this 


Public 


an 
in 


Swift, 


Finance 61. 








grant should be determined solely by three 
factors: the salaries paid, the professional 
preparation, and the years of experience of 
school officers concerned. The higher the salary 
and the more thorough the preparation, the 
] 


larger is the state subsidy. The aim here is 
laudable, 


to 


to stimulate 


well-trained 


evident and namely ° 
communities 
but 


wealth of 


employ teachers, 


any system which ignores differences in 
the communities aided is destined to 
fail to eq ialize school burdens and educational 
That in Massa- 
be a study of 
data which, however, cannot be presented here.5 
As a rule 
engage the less trained and the lower salaried 
the will 
the higher salaries and employ the better- 
Yet Massachusetts 


imbursement of $200 for every teacher employed 


opportunities. this is the case 


chusetts will clearly shown by 


it will be the poorer towns which will 


teachers, while wealthy communities 


pay 


trained teachers. pays re- 


at $950, or more per year, while for every 
teacher employed at $750 per year the reim- 
bursement is only $100. In other words, the 
wealthier towns will receive the greater aid. 
Such a system cannot fail to perpetuate the 
condition which exists not only in Massachu- 
setts but throughout the United States and 


rural schools to 
less experienced, less prepared, and lower-sal- 
aried teachers. 
Methods of Distributing the Permanent School 
Fund 
Unsoundness of Total Valuation as a Basis for 
Apportioning State Aid 

The permanent common school fund known 
as the Massachusetts school fund was created in 
LS54, the general school fund 
created 1919. Due to its 
origin, the method employed in distributing the 
of the Massachusetts school fund de- 


spite many revisions as satisfactory as 


which consigns the childre n in 


whereas was 


in perhaps earlier 
income 
is not 
the method employed in distributing the gen- 
school fund. The income of the Massa- 
fund is limited to towns whose 
valuation is less It 

to find a more interesting or 
proof of the unsoundness of 
a basis for distributing state 
this method 
study of the 


the 


eral 
chusetts school 
total 
would be difficult 


than $2,500,000. 


more convineing 


total valuation 


as 
aid than the results of 
Massachusetts A 
1921 


lavVInNg a \ 


as found in 
distribution of 
foll 


lowing 
) 


less than $4,000 


4] 
this 


11 
per pupil, 


BD 000 


fund in revealed facts: 


towns | aluation of 


having a valuation of less than 
pupil, 62 h: 


per iving a valuation of less 


than $6,000 per pupil receive no aid whatsoever 
ind, 
high 
per pupil were aided from this fund. 

Despite these defects the method 
this fund is distributed will show its 
superiority over the methods employed by the 


from this f whereas certain 


towns hay ing 


valuations as as from $10,000 to $17,000 
a study of 
in which 
Indeed, it may be said 
without any hesitation, that despite the small 
of 


fund, one 


majority of our states. 
revenue which is derived from this 
of the to be 
learned from a study of state school finance in 


amount 


most valuable lessons 


Massachusetts is how a relatively small and ap- 
parently unimportant fund may be so managed 
to influence out of 
of the 


i. ae 
the ease oft the 


as exert an all proportion 
furnishes. As in 
school fund, the state 


names certain projects or situations toward the 


to the size revenue it 


general 


relief of which the revenue is to be devoted. 
As in the former case, so in the present, towns 
are protected against any injustice or embar- 


rassment which might arise should the income 


of the fund prove insufficient to meet the claims 
of the towns; for the law 
the 


insuticient 


provides that if the 
school fund 


such obligations, 


Massachusetts 


to 


income from 


shall be 
this income shall bi supplemented from the pro- 


meet 


ceeds of the state income tax to the amount 
required. 

KF. H. Swift, Studies in Public School Finance, The 
Kast pp 79-82 
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Che effectiveness of the Massachusetts school 
fund is realized not only through limiting its 
‘neome to towns of low valuation but by making 
the amount which any town receives depend 
further upon (1) the town’s total valuation, 
(2) the tax rate necessary to be levied by the 
town to raise an amount equal to the difference 
between the total sum which the town receives 
from the state general school fund and the total 
of certain specified school costs incurred by the 
tow! This difference is called the “assured 
minimum.” The details of these policies can 
ot be presented here.“ It may be noted, how 
ever, that the reimbursement from the state 
aries roughly from one-half to one-third of 
e assured minimum. 

State Special Appropriations 
It 1s impossible to speak here otherwise than 
types of state 
special appropriations provided by Massachu 
setts. Most important are those devoted to the 
superintendency 


brietiy regarding the several 


teachers’ retirement system, 

‘ions. vocational edueation, and high schools. 

Massachusetts established her teachers’ re 
tirement system by a law passed in 1913 to pro- 
vide annuities and pensions for teachers, super- 

tendents, principals, and supervisors. The 
state makes three classes of appropriations for 
this project: (1) an annual appropriation to 
defray the expense of administering the pension 
system, (2) appropriations for pensions, (5) 
appropriations to towns and cities for pensions 
paid to retiring teachers in certain special 

Kyery town in Massachusetts must employ a 
superintendent of its own or unite with other 
towns in forming what is known as a superin 


tendeney union to employ a union superintend- 


ent The law establishes no maximum salary 
! nion superintendent, but provides a mini 
mum salarv seale varying from $2,200 for the 
-t vear of service to $2,500 for the fourth year 
service. The state reimburses superintend 
ene’ nions for two-thirds of the following 
ints: (1) the salary paid to the superin 


ot exceeding $2,500, (2) traveling ex 
pe , not exceeding S400 per year. 
ional ed 1i~ation is viven 


M assa 


it is provided chiefly through separate 


states yoeatl 


common schools. In 


nstitutions and elasses restricted to those who 
er entered upon or at least have chosen 
lefinite calling. The result is what may be 


ed dual system of secondary voeational 


edie oO? C 


mposed of (1) v ational classes 
d departments in ordinary type of public high 
SC] s, (2) voeational schools and classes, in 
dependent of, or separate from, the public 
Departments for vocational agriculture are 
v type of vocational training which may 
provided in ordinary high schools. In the 
case of agricultural departments in high schools, 
e state grants a reimbursement equal to two- 
rds of the salaries of the instructors therein. 
ase of independent agricultural, indus 
r household arts schools, the state re 
towns to the extent of one-half 


rses the 
the net maintenance of the same. “Net 
tenance sum” is defined by law as “the 
sum raised by taxation and expended, less 

int of tuition claims, paid or not, and 


ts from the labor of pupils, and sale of 


y or town may, and every city or town 
ech in any year two hundred or more 
rs under sixteen are employed not less than 
rs per day by authority of employment 
ites, must maintain continuation schools 
irses. The state reimburses towns and 
maintaining continuation schools, or 
es, which have been approved by the state 
led statement of the method of distributing 


d may be found in I H. Swift, “Studies in 
School Finance Che East,” pp. 63-66, 
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J. O. ENGLEMAN, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


local 


taxation and expended for their maintenance. 


department, one-half the sum raised by 


Few, if any, states in the Union surpass 
A study 
by the writer of more than one fourth of the 
states revealed the fact that Massachusetts is 


the only state in this group which makes the 


Massachusetts in zeal for high schools. 


establishment of a high school compulsory. Not 


only must every town of 500 families or more 
50.000 


maintain a high school, but cities of 
population are required on petition to maintain 
an evening high school, 

Through her general school fund and through 


her permanent school fund Massachusetts pro 


vides liberal reimbursements to all towns and 


cities of the state. The state makes no distine 


tion between | 


elementary schools and high 


schools. In addition to such aid, the state 
grants specla high school aid to towns of less 
than 500 families. To such towns maintaining 


high schools at their own option, the state 


makes salary towns not maintaining 


high schools the state makes grants for tuition 
and transportation of pupils In both cases, 
however, the state recognizes 


a principle over 


looked in the majority of our states, and limits 


ts aid to the more needy communities, and ev 
dence =| Vs iit § Thre ip} Catiol 1 this prin 
ciple = m cle n el I het degree thar 


Massachusetts school f nd In the 


stance, no reimbursement s made to any town 


present in 


Whose iverage valuation per puptli exceeds the 
state average. lo each high school town of less 
than 500 families, the state grants $250 an 


nually for a principal and for each full time 
teacher, provided, the total grant shall not ex 
ceed S1 250. 

A town of less than 500 families not main 
taining a four year high school is required by 


aw to pay the tuition of any pupil residing 


therein and who, with the approval of the town 


school committee, attends an approved high 
school in another town. When necessary, the 
town shall also provide for the transportation 


tf suel pupil li lieu of transportation, 
towns are authorized to pay the board of such 
pup Massachusetts 1s caret to protect the 
nd dua pul iva st the indifference Oo! 
negligence of the eal sel board If the 
school committee refuses to issue the necessary 


certificate, application may be made to the 


State Department of Education which may 
issue a Ceé rtitficate whien shall lave the same 
foree and effect as if issued by the town school 
committee. 

[he state reimbursements to towns paying the 


costs of tuition, transportation, or board of high 


pupils are liberal, varying in amount 


schoo] 


from the entire sum expended to three-fourths 
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or one-half. Reimbursements for tuition are 
Reimburse- 
ments for transportation and board are based 


upon the rate of local taxation for schools. 


based upon the town’s valuation. 


Among the many advanced provisions which 
Massachusetts has made designed to put high 
school facilities within the reach of her children, 
none is more remarkable than that which pro- 
vides state reimbursements for the cost of 
teaching at home, in towns of less than 500 
families not maintaining four year high schools, 
pupils who by reason of physical disability are 
unable to attend high school in another town. 
The state reimburses such towns under the same 
conditions, and to the same amount as for 
tuition and for transportation. Under this aet, 
it is possible tor towns to receive not less than 
$148 per year for each such pupil. 

Conclusion 

The present article has endeavored to pre- 
sent some of the major features of the Massa- 
chusetts system of school finance. In so doing, 
attention has been confined almost entirely to 
state policies. In the article which follows at- 
tention will be given to local funds and loeal 
policies, the results of the present system and 
certain needed reforms. 

ENGLEMAN GOES TO TERRE HAUTE 

J. O. Engleman, since 1922 Director of Field 
Service for the National Education Association, 
has recently been elected to the superintendency 
at Terre Haute, M. Tilley. 
Jeffersonville, 
His first license to teach 


Ind., sueceeding J. 

Mr. Engleman was born in 
Ind., 49 vears ago. 
was obtained at the early age of 16, and he spent 
fifteen years i 


teaching and supervision in the 
Iloosier state. He has served as high school 
principal and for the last nine years was a city 
superintendent of schools. For two years he 
was principal of the training school department 
of the Indiana State Normal School. From this 
position he was called to La Crosse, Wis., to be- 
come head of the department of education of the 
State Normal School. 


resigned to 


After four years he 
become state institute conductor, 
later resigning to accept the superintendency at 
Deeatur, Il. 
resigned to accept the superintendency at Joliet. 
After filling 


After eight vears in Decatur, he 


his new position a little more than 
au vear he was released by the board so that he 
might take up the field work for the National 
Kdueation Association 

Mr. Engleman has adequate training as well 
is broad experilence fitting him for his work as 
in educator. He is a graduate of the Indiana 
Normal School, of Indiana University and 
possesses a master’s degree given by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and an honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws given by James Millikin Uni 
versity. 

In addition to long and suecessful teaching 
and administrative experience, Mr. Engleman 
has had extensive experience covering many 


states of the Middle 


for state and local teachers’ associations and 


West in giving addresses 


parent-teachers’ associations. He is a regular 
contributor to the leading school journals of the 
country. During the last term of the summer 
quarter of 1922 and 1923 he was an instructor 
at Chicago University and during the present 
summer session he will conduct a course at the 
Ohio State University. 


Approximately 40,000 children received 
milk at the mid-morning recess in 47 cities and 
11 villages of New York State during 1923, ac- 
cording to a recent report. 

To stimulate interest of children in health 
education almost three-fourths of the schools in 
Yonkers, N. Y., offer health challenge cups to 
classes showing the most improvement in health. 
Each school makes its own plans for the contest, 
in which all grades compete, under the super- 
vision of an active and versatile medical direc- 
tor. An average gain in weight of one pound 
each for all children taking advantage of the 
milk fund was reported last year in a school 
where the number of underweight children de- 
creased from 92 to 42 in nine months. 
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NEW SCHOOLHOUSE, BARNEY BROOKS COUNTY, GEORGIA 


school Building Evolution in Georgia 


Elizabeth G. Holt, State Supervisor of School Buildings for Georgia. 


Until 1919, most of the school buildings plan, and it would be impossible for one archi the truth of the foregoing statement. We kno 
throughout the State of Georgia were erected tect to attend to all of this. ot no single exception. 
either without any specially drawn plan, or else 2. To employ a sufficient number of superior 


: = > alt Importance of Selection of an Architect 

by plans drawn without regard for many of the architects (and certainly no other should be em Obvi ie tee af lection of the architect 
. > ; TA > , 1é oO . . VIOUSLY, en, e selectio oO a f snitect 

features that are now considered essential 1 ploved) would require a far greater appropria 


= hen dnecation: Ifare of os ; ‘1 ae is a matter of supreme importance. 

the physical and educational welfare of those tion made up of far greater individual salaries pail , . 
who are to occupy them. and expense aeecounts than any legislature | hough we have a law req arene all arc pester 

During the past four years we have been at would probably ever consent to make to register, and fixing a minimum list of quali- 
te mpting to help to solve the problem by giving o . . th -atiol s, it has not been in tores long enoug rh 
‘ ” - "fa ts oe It would be a most unprogressive step at - : on 
free plans to those communities desiring them. - to cull out the unfit. At present no architect 
onl ‘ » . this stage to sacrince the de velo pme nt of school y x . 
These plans were drawn with special consid “ey ' ' has had sufficient experience, nor has given 

building plans to the genius, or lack of genius, 


eration for correct standards of lighting, venti- Powys Leas sufficient study to the subject of school build 
: ; " ; of any one architect. mary : 
lation, educational arrangement, safety for hu ings in all of its phases, to make it safe to leave 


The probability is that far more money would 


man life, future growth of the school, and for, eye the planning of these buildings entirely to his 
beauty and refinement of appearance. Th be wasted mm Ie Grete On school buildings handi judgment. As evidence of this, ee the 
specifications called for materials and workman dh d by all of the imitations of a system with state, 1n pl aces large and small, there are a great 
ship appropriate for the use and purpose of the a state school architect than would be spent in number of schoolhouses planned by architects 


fees to various architects working under the 
regulations of the American Institute of Archi 


tects in cooperation with the school authorities. 


buildings. There is no doubt that through this advertising themselves as_ school building 


A 2 a Ss hiah : vans — IL, So 
means considerable development has been made. specialists, which abound In serious errors. Chis 


However, we have now come to the conclu danger can be avoided only through CUspese” 































































sion that for two main reasons this course Invariably the right sort o} architect saves for tion between the architect and the specialist of 
should be abandoned for a better. The first of =e chent far more than his actual fee by safe the state department of education and the local 
these two reasons is that we have found that arding — aaa that would sar lt with school authorities Already the best architects 
it is practically impossible to determine upon . pigeon either from the ignorance and the most progressive communities are glad 
a plan for school buildings that would be en = dishonesty ol those erecting the build to avail themselves of this cooperation, thoug) 
tirely suitable for all places. Each place should _— Building aoe building over the state, there is no law reall; compelling it. 
have a special plan to meet local. conditions of erected without such supervision, demonstrat ( nued on Page 185) 
topography and educational requirements, with . ‘ ‘ ’ | , 
consideration, also, for appropriateness of arch ‘ ; ' 
itectural style. * Future Boon * . ' ata 
The second of these two reasons is that re 
sults, almost without exception, show that the , : 
buildings, even though erected in general by moe q , aa al ig a 
these well-designed plans, are, nevertheless, cotmmiens P | E . 
handicapped by many errors. This is so beeause é 8 : , 
it has been impossible for us to keep in close BD c1ass Ram iiiil af DTAS« a = S10k Goan 
enough touch with all of these buildings for P ; 3” 3 ° 
which we have furnished the plans to see to it ft | =r 
that they were correctly followed. Constant and ' a at = _— 
expert supervision of the construction of a 3 pe ae ¢ COVET + 
schoolhouse (probably the most important of all : ‘ 3 ; . 
public buildings) is as important as is the cor " } | : | eee aaa 
rect plan and specifications. | CLAdS Koa 4 wi ave =} w : 
The better course that we think should now f 4 . , 
be followed with all school buildings is to have 3 | _ o ond } 
an architect, carefully selected and working in ; ” i Sean “ be a 6 d 
cooperation with the building supervisor of the 3 He ¢ S 8 ae 4 i 
state department of education and with the p23 ; -— - pod &. 7 €in0s. Gear 
loeal school authorities, to prepare the plans and ee A os = | natn le 
specifications, let the contract, and supervis« - i VEoT BULE enbiistints 
the construction of each building according to ; ™ +3 q ty 
the regulations outlined by the American In r FT ote vie ee ET D ae rover Th 
stitute of Architects, as is customary with all ney 2, “¥ af P AIR a | 9 
publie buildings of importance. id ws, 4 oad ry ] e kitcne 
LAOORA TORY “i ‘ 
Disadvantages of a State School Architect rt - r 7 os ete \ a , 
The idea has been entertained by some that . el ‘chase - ta _ —_i 
it would be a matter of great economy to the chile eee } - © G p 
state to employ a state school architect to draw aM ¥ 
the plans for all sc! houses. This, however, waix% i‘. | 
would not be practical for a number of reasons, J. ry, ‘a: ; t L 
some of which are as t VS: ™ ; * (A 7 
1. The supervision of the construction of Al Er P ( se 
the buildings is as importa e correct 7 FLOOR PI OF NEW “SCHOOLHOUSE, BARNEY, aos COUN GEORGIA ,- 























A Study of School Salaries in Four States 


E. C. Denny, Assistant Professor, Department of Education, Iowa State Teachers’ College. 


\bout this time of year school boards and 
ers, more or less directly concerned with 
| affairs, find themselves interested in the 


The 


are designed TO 


ems connected with school salaries. 


ng questions and tables 


mnie thing of the pres¢ nt tendencis Ss. The 
the tables are taken from the respectiv: 


directories compiled from reports fur 


d by the different cities to the offices 
erintendents. The study has been con 
rgely to cities of a group ranging in 
! trom 4.000 20.000 wit! few ex 

Certain cities within this range had 
xcluded bec se complete data could not 

I r botl eal 1921-22 and 1923-24, from 

ectories In case 1 city reported a part 

acher, this teacher and hei salary were 

ited in determining the uverage. lhe 

yvears 1n position” ink des the presen 

Questions 

l What has been the status of school 

salaries during the last three years in Iowa, 
Kansas, Missouri and Nebraska? 


) 


2. Have the salaries of superintendents in- 
creased ? 
Have the 

increased ? 
1. Have the salaries of high school teachers 
ncreased ? 

5. Have the higher salaried states decreased 
the salaries of teachers? 

6. Have the higher salaried cities decreased 


salaries of high school princi- 


salaries of teachers? 


7 s the size of salary dependent on the size 

ft +x, 9? 

I Clty : 

8. Do the higher salaried superintendents 
and principals stay longer in the same city than 
the lower salaried ones do? 

) the woman high school principal 
cause the low average salary for this position in 
lowa? 

10. How do the states compare with respect 

the number of women high school principals? 

In the cities which changed superintend- 
ent or principal during the last two years, what 
the effect of the change on the salary of 


osition ? 


Does 


12. Is a city justified in paying a large 
to superintendent or principal while pay- 
ing an average or low salary to teachers? 

13. Is a state justified in putting two high 


chools into the same classification that differ 
much as $400 in the average salary of 
te achers ? 
Discussion of Questions 
What has been the status of school sal 
during the last three vears in Iowa, Ka 
Missouri and Nebraska / 
All four of the states show an increase 
he average for the executive positions. For 
iperintendents. Kansas shows an increase 
$3.741 to $3.873: Nebraska from $3,744 
Itt. SALARIES IN 
Superin 
Census 1921-22 
( s in Miss 120 ° Salary 
lle 1.700 iF) $3.00 
kK field 6.300 2 3.180 
ler "TOO ; 200 
‘ Girardeau 10,200 io) +600 
( thage 10.100) D 3.850 
the 6.00 1 3.000 
( tor 3.000 11 5 S00 
( I 100 "0 eo SSO 
10.400 yi 3.000 
s ’ nO) 1 o> OW) 
Isiot 1200 1 eel 
bal TO00 yD , aoe 
dene 11.700 1 3.000 
son Cit 14.50) 3.400 
lle 7200 10 3.000 
vd 1.400 7 $on0 
3.100 1 2 750 
i 200 > +, B00 
] 1.700 A 4 2 400 
o.oo 14 8.000 
10.80%) 2 3.300 
1.000 4 2 750 
i 7.100 2 TM 
Bluff S000 } 3.000 
il 1400) t 2.100 
‘ les SD 1 2 OO 
1 "T1100 yg $214) 
” 7.000 3 3.000 
sburg £800 13 2.400 
\ rage 5.5 3.118 


T 


Missouri from $3,118 to 


t 


&.) 


from $2.50 


to $2,420. 

b. In the 
the Most marked 
$1,584; Kansas sl 


H1L.OS6 


trom 


Cities in Kansas 

Abilene 

Augusta 

Chanute 

Cherryvale 

Coffeyville 
oncordia 
( (‘ity 

ll Dorado 


Atlant 
Boone 
Carroll 
Cedar Falls 
(Chariter 
Charles ¢ \ 
Crestor 
Decorah 
Kagle Grove 
Estherville 
Fairfield 

Ft. Madisor 
Iowa City 
Keokuk 

Le Mars 
Lyons 


Marion 
Missouri Valley 
Mt. Pleasant 
berry 

Red Oak 
Shenandoah 
Spencer 
Washington 


Webster City 

Iowa Falls 
Average 

*Woman 

*Years in positior 

o $3.79% lowa 


he inere iseCs ure 


W1: Nebraska 


one a> é 
4 tO @2,¢ 


to S1L.576: 


S1.499 to 


$1 


from 


Kansas fr 


trom 


42 ; 


LOWS 
low 
ols; 
most marked increase, 


29 MISSOURI CITIES 
tendent HH. 8. Pe 
125-24 1921-22 
’ Salary ° Salary 
11 $3,600 l $2,200 
} +400 1 nM) 
, 2 70 2 2 20 
11 + iM) 4 2 7 
7 OOo } 2 O40 

, uw) ”- HH) 

1 1 oN) 4 000 

oe ~ i 1,620 
} L000 2 2400 

1 inn 4 10 

4 +46) 1 ” 400) 

17 O00 ’ "’ 10 
4 , iva 1 Sin 

> +700 Ss 2 00 

1. (nw) 4 2 400 
) 1vmM a) 3.000 

wn) » 1500 

7 00 1 > 400 
} 000 4 L620 

16 , 460) 1 » 100 
} S000 1 2 SOO 

mM 2 1S) 

iM) P NM) 

“ uM) 1 | ee 
2 S00 L 2 TD 

mi 1 > 400 

1H) 1) m0 

ee 2 1K) 

1 > 1H) 4 1.4) 
6.6 "9 0 POTS 


a 


I. SALARIES IN 





Superinte 
Census 1921-22 

1920 ° Salary 
£000 15 $3,600 
+ 200) D 5.500 
10,300 11 L000 
1.700 2 3.000 
13.500 3} 1200 
+700 1 3.000 
5,100 4 3.000 
11.000 7 Lo 
11,300 > 1,000 
10.700 1 +000 
17H" » 0 
LOW) 7 3.000 
11.000 mi > O00 
~ Ow) ] we 
7.500 i 8 800 
WoO ? , S00 
16.000 4 £200) 
LO) 7 +000) 
S000 7 >. 600 
SO) 10) san 
1 SCM) | > 750 
9.000 6 +500 
16.000 1 +y) 
1S.1KH) 7 Lin) 
5.200 ; +00 
15.100 y SOO 
7.Kn) > 3.000 
“(MD 9 ihm) 
6.5 3.741 

II SALARIES IN 

Superinte 

Census 1921-22 

1920 . Salary 
6.500 t $3.600 
ye MD 1 3.000 
12.004) } 3.600 
L300 1 5.400 
OM) " 3.200 
» BOO 3.600 
7.400 ’ 3.200 
SK) } 3.000 
tin) 7 3.200 
$410) + 3.300 
+700 10 3.600 
6.000 } 3.000 
12.000 3 $500 
11.300 p, | +000 
14.400 2 >t) 
+7) 2 3.500 
6.000 , 3.000 
1.10) y. 43.000 
$M) + 3.200 
+.000 15 3.000 
>. 000 5 5.200 
>. 000 1.000 
On) } 3.300 
Loo } 100 
1.700 3 700 
5.700 J. 3.400 
iM) 43 3.000 
$4 3,437 

83.437 to $3,570; and 


B5 509. 


$2. 662 ft 


mm 


oO 82.665: 


r principals 


&- 


2,27 =to 


lowa 


and Missouri from $2,075 


decrease, 


a slight 
shows a 
and 


1,5 


trom 


cipal 
125-24 
° Salary 
$3,000 
3 2 iW) 
y 4 L575 
’ 3000 
1 " 400 
| 2 400 
> 00) 
1.S00 
} hn 
1.800 
1 2 AM) 
‘ 2.4000 
Sieh 
oN) 
°2 TOO 


” 400 
- 
2 400 
"400 
, eM 


1 
| 
S Co 
1 
| 


j 2 OOD 
~ be 
1 » OO) 
1 22M) 

2 700 
1 > Tw 
1 we |) 
“uM 
“iy 


53 


from 


decrease, 


1: 
Sllg 
s/ 


i 
1 
sia 


$1 


$1,664 


ht 


Missouri sl 


S 
21 
lary 


teaching positions Nebraska shows 


to 
from 
increase, 


iows the 


to $1,426. 


Teachers 
123 
Salary 





28 KANSAS CITIES 





ndent H. S. Principal 
1023-24 1921-22 1923-24 
. Salary ° Salary ° Salary 
17 $3,600 1 $2,000 1 $2,600 
7 3.500 { 2 500 6 
1 3,600 3 2.700 1 7 
t 5,200 l 2.250 1 2 
y) weet) ; 3.000 y a 
S400 2 2 400 1 2 400 
1 3.000 2 2.700 1 2 500 
) Law) 2 3.000 1 OOK) 
27 £000 } 8,000 6 $200 
4 3.800 1 ? S00 ».000 
l 2.00 l 10 y 1,700 
+) 000 } ? OOO 1 100 
6.000 > 780 1 Looo 
; 7 l 2.00) 1 2 TM) 
6 4,000 7 2 200 9 2 900 
t PL J) >, 000 1 000 
00) 270 } > 500 
9 3,100 2 2100 4 » 300 
) L000 ! TOO | 2700 
1 ALL 7 1 > SK) 
2 2 MD 1 2 O00 4 OOO 
S 1 O00) 1 > 7M 1D OO”) 
» me 1 +500 1 om) 
+ 5) 11 + OM) 13 on) 
" 3.6000 4 ’ 700 1 > TOO 
11 DMW 1 (ny , >, 2) 
1 3,200 1 2,400 1 ? 200 
t.uM) 6 “mM 2 uM) 
6.6 3,873 1.8 tae t4 791 
27 IOWA CITIES 
ndent H.S. Principal 
1925-24 1921-22 1923-24 
° Salary . Salary . Salary 
6 S300 ? $2500 4 $2. 500 
l 3.000 1 1,800 i 2 000 
rs ret 2 2 OOO } 3.000 
3 0 1 2 300 9 2 300 
7 BOM) 2 300 2 2.100 
) > 000 2 y Rss” |] 2 2 200 
£00 1 2 AM) 1 2 
6 3.000 i 2.20) s 2.280 
9 3.200 7 2 TOO ) 2.000 
3.10 an 1S 1 2,200 
” 2.400 +1 "100 1 2,100 
G 3.000 2 2 MW) +4 2.00) 
1) 4 2.600 5 
7 1) be! 3.000 10 
j O00 9 oO { 
» 3.500 2 2 1 4 
9 8.300 2 2 375 72 
Px 3.100 ss 2 OOO 
» 3.000 ‘4 1.000 72 
17 3.000 2 2.000 +2 
2 5.000 ps |) 2M) To 
11 1O00 te 2 O00 H 
6 3.300 4 2,100 +6 
6 300 t4 2.100 72 
a 1.000 7 2.400 eu 
4 5.500) 2.400 2 
4 2 200 { 2 O00 6 
$9 3,470 $2 2.307 3.9 
These changes still leave 
sas second. lowa third, and 


when ranked 
Taking 


a pene 


four states we 


2. Have the 


creased 4 
Yes, 


Inecreases 


when 


rang 


the 


salaries of 
average 18 


eC in average 





from 


H. 8S 


Salary 


$ 


1921 


1,508 
1,497 
1,525 
1,667 
141 
1,531 
O00 
714 
SSO 
280 
176 
S4 
3S6 


] 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1,477 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


DSH 


1921 
lary 
177 
Oe) 
16 


sy | t 
349 


on average salary to 
‘ral average for eitie 
note an increase of $8. 


$281 


Teachers 


1923 


Salary 


$1 


400 


1,646 


1, 
1, 


4S5 
55S 


1,734 


1 


1 


1, 


68 
a; 
ae 


StS 
noo 


767 


318 


Teachers 


1923 


Salary 


$1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


471 
JSD 
526 


500 


hO4 
SAS 


M2 


A492 


499 


1,490 


1 


ANT 


1,629 
1,602 
1,638 
1,587 
1,547 


1 
1 
1 


ASS 
B87 


445 


1,472 


1 
1 


491 


,638 


Nebraska first, Kan- 
Missouri 


lowest, 


teachers. 


Ss in 


considered. 


in 


the 


superintendents in- 


The 
the 


ease of Missouri to $53 in the ease of Nebraska. 


3. Have 


the 


pals increased / 
Yes, when the average is 
increases range ih average 


case of Missou 


increased / 

If we 
Yes, in 
Nebraska. 
crease oft 
and 
Nebraska. 

5. Have the 


salaries of 


TI 
+44 


Missouri and Iowa; 


i@ variation 


il decrease 


ri to $3 in the case 
{. Have the salaries of 


consider the average we 


No, 


Missouri 


for 


for 
of 


S10 


from 


he re 


and 


considered. 
$345 


) in 


salaries of high school princi 


the 


of Nebraska. 


high school teachers 


answer thus: 


in Kansas and 


shows an in- 
$14 for lowa, 
Kansas and $80 for 


higher salaried states decreased 


teachers ¢ 


Yes, when the average is considered. 


the se 


Also 


This 


neighbor 


fi ting 


the two low salari d states show increases. 
| operated to put all four of 

States more nearly n the same 

respect to tence he rs Salaries 


a difference 
and 


the difference 


highest, 


6. Ilave the 


laries o1 


the sa 


Missi ri, the lo 


hye tween 


was 
highe r 


teachers 7 


west, 


Ln 


Nebraska, 


with 
At present we note 


the 


1921-22 


s ilaried cities decreased 





PN OGRE Ny 


4 





54 


A direct answer cannot safely be given to 
this question. In Nebraska we find that all 
cities decreased salaries of teachers with two 
exceptions: McCook, which was relatively high 
and Plattsmouth, which was relatively low. In 
Missouri we find that only four of the twenty 
nine cities decreased teachers’ salaries, and that 
these four cities were neither high nor low sal 
aried cities in 1921-22. We might say in gen 
eral that the cities tend to fol 
the state. 


low the trend in 
If the state shows a decrease, a city 


is quite likely to show a decrease, regardless 


of what its salary for teachers was in 1921-22 
If the state shows an increase, a city 1s quit 
likely to show an increase, regardless of a high 
or low salary in 1921-22. Missouri seems to be 
following the policy: of increasing salaries o 
teachers while Nebraska seems to be fol! 
an opposite poliey. 

@ Is the size of salary dependent on the 
size of city / 

Only in a very general way. If the ten 
largest cities are taken the average salaries for 
teachers at present is $1,560; if the ten smallest 
cities are taken the average salary is $1,412 
There is undoubtedly some positive correlation 
between size of city and size of salary paid 


teachers. llowever, there are many notable ex 


ceptions. For example, compare MeCook, on 
of the smaller cities, with Hannibal, one of the 
larger cities. It is seen that the former out 
pays the latter by $321. Likewise compare Law 


York, Nebr., 
consider the salary 
Nebr., 
Keokuk, lowa, and Se 


rence, Kansas, with Sedalia, Mo.: 
with Keokuk, lowa. Or 
paid a superintendent in Scotts Bluff, 
Independence, Kansas, 
dalia, Missouri 

s. Do the higher salaried superintendents 
and principals stay longer in the same city than 
the lower salaried ones do? 

Yes; there are twelve cities paying superin 
tendents’ salaries of $4,500 or more and 25 cities 


paving $5,200 or less Che higher salaried 


group show an average service of 6.7 vears and 
the lower salaried group show an average serv- 
ice of five years. ‘The principals in this first 
group show an average service of 5.1 years and 
in the second gro ip they show an averagy of 
2.4 vears. 

9. Does the woman high school principal 


cause the low average salary for this position 


in lowa? 


We find that the men principals in Iowa have 
an average salary of $2,502, while the women 
principals average $2,105. We might note at 
this point that even when considering the ay 
erage for men only, lowa is well below both 
Kansas and Nebraska. 


at present, but it is apparent that she is making 


Missouri pays the least 


a bid for better high school principals, if her 
increase of $345 in two years of time may be 
taken as an index. 


10, How do the states compare with re spect 


IV. SALARIES IN 


Superint 
Census 1921-22 
Cities in Nebraska 1020 . Salary 
Alliance 1M) 1° $4.000 
Beat rice O. 700 ) 1.000 
(‘olumbus » 400 } >, 600 
Fairbury 500 7 , 400 
Falls City $900 6 3.500 
Fremont 0.000) 14 1 (4M) 
Grand Island 13.000 10) OO 
Hastings 11,600 ; + 
Kearney 7.700 l 3PM) 
MeCool L300 } 1OOO 
Nebraska Cit 6.200 > 2 800 
Norfoll S (ON) » , 400 
l’ tl 1 4M) ».200 
Scottsbluff GO00 1 5 O00 
I"niversit 1?) 1 j OO 
) rk Lin) j 0) 
Avera (.2 ‘44 
Wom 


\ SUMMARY FOR 


Superint 


1921-22 

° Salary 
Kansas 6.5 741 
Nebrash ¢.2 744 
I val +.4 137 
Missour a 8.118 


(ye! ] Averag » } li) 
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WILLIAM J. BOGAN 
Assistant Superintendent of Schoo 
Chicago, lil 


Mr. Bogan, who became first assistant superintendent of 
the Chicago schools or Aprli 15th, has been widely known 
throughout the United State “4 principal of the Lane 


rechnical High School, the largest school of its type in 
Chicago 
Mr. Bogan was born in Michigan 54 years ago and has 


had his entire professional career as an educator in the 
Chicago school He has been particularly active in pro 
moting secondary education and cational work I e 
ondary chool 

= a 
to the number of women high school prineipals 


Our table shows that lowa had eleven of the 
eighteen in 1921-22, and has eleven of the thir 
teen at present. The other three states show 
a marked tendeney to employ men for this 
Probably during the years 1917-19 


isual were employed in this 


position. 


more women than 


type of work It looks as if at present Iowa 
following a polhiey all her own with r spect 
to employing women as high school principals. 
11. In the cities which changed superintend 


ent or principal during the last two yvears, what 


is the etfect I the chang n the satar t tre 
position ¢ 

It IS Impossible t inswer this quest ' ( 
rately from the ibles because thev d not show 


the veal Lov 45) 


superintendent or principal is now serving 
his second vear, it 1s not shown what his salary 
was tor his rirst ear But by comparing 
1921-22 with 1923-24 in all cities where changes 
ire apparent, it Is seen that there are niteen 


superintendents’ positions paying less and ten 


paying more at present than in 1921-22. Simi 
ariy t is found that twenty princeipaiships pay 
ess and n eteen pay more Hene lt we ire 
} stitied a ma hy ny statement, T S that 
the r’¢ nas been slight tendenev tO pay rie 


superintendent Or principal somewhat tess thal 
Vas being paid his predecessor. 
12. Is a eity 


iry to superintendent or principal while pay 


istified in paying a rge sa 


in average or low salary to teachers / 


16 NEBRASKA CITIES 





ervd H.S. P cipal So Ree hers 

125-24 1921-22 125-24 121 1923 

Sal \ Salary Salary Salary Salary 

$23 30K) j $2 900 6 S3 O0O0 $1527 $1,500 

1 (KM) } » S00 ir » MD 1.786 1.7060 

vw) > ? FOO 4 2 AM) me 1,681 

+100 2 GOO OOo 1.746 1.615 

S > AMD } o> YH) 6 o AMD 11 1,428 

16 L (My } ? SOO ir 2 SOU 1.626 1M) 

> 1 °o 700 l (4M) 1.678 1.630 

$y 4 >) ) > MO L.SLO 1.682 

fb » COO ) 2 TOO L5S1 1 2 

( 1 (Mw) } 2 ON 6 ? 400 1.682 1.708 

> 1 (a) | in Loo 1.421 

‘) 70 ww) 1.769 1.634 

’ 1(M Jim) 1.411 1,420 

’ 4) Tow ) (mH) 1.7 O60 

") 4) na 1.0% bv) 

TLD 7™ An) “4 1.7614 

1.1 recy ) iy } iM Hi 1.5 

THE FOUR STATES 

ndent H. S. Principal u.8 eachers 
MD 1921-22 1) : 121 1) 
Sal Sal Sal Sala Sal 

6.4 57 S 9 4 791 S/ 1,576 

11 797 ) 662 ) ( 1.4 1,584 

) 7 7 ’ i 1.409 1,513 

ef 9 0 7 2 4271 1 1,42¢ 

; 660 7 { S 4 1 1.52 


Vi. WOMEN HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
1921-22 1923-24 1921-22 1923 -24 


Kansas 1 0 $2,000 

Nebraska 1 1 2.500 $2,400 

lowa 11 11 2,105 2.110 

Missouri y 1 1.810 2.00 
Total o* 18 13 


This question, of course, cannot be answered 
from any of the tables and is raised here only 
because a few cases are found. One needs to 
consider several factors in giving an answer to 
such a question. For example, when a town or 
city experiences rapid growth many school prob 
lems of perplexing difficulty arise, and these 
problems fall chiefly on the executives. 

13. Is a state justified in putting two high 
schools into the same classification when the 

] 


schools differ as much as $400 in the average 
salary paid teachers / 

Of course, this question cannot be answered 
from tables and is raised here only because the 
tables show such variations. It would seem that 
in order tor two high schools to be given the 
same rating they ought to employ teaching 
staffs of somewhat near the same ability, and 
it seems reasonable that in the long run, as in 


most any other business, the higher salaried 


schools are going to attract and hold the better 


teachers. Some state authorities insist that in 
order for a high school to maintain standing in 
1 hign classification the school must follow a 
policy of providing salaries sufficient to secure 
Manv school 
boards ire finding it wise to adopt some torm of 
salary schedule, such as that of Racine, Wis 
econsin, tor which see the ScHoor! 
‘AL for January, 1924, page 116. 


desired to study a particular 


and retain well qualified teachers. 
Boarp Jour 


group of cities of more nearly the same size 


for the sake of comparing a given city wit] 
thers tT pra tically the same population, in 
irrangement sin ir to the f wink in be 
I) cle 


rABLE VII Showing How Decorah, Lowa, Compares 
in Teachers’ Salaries with Cities of Popula- 
tion 4,000 to 4,400 


City Hi. S. Teachers’ Salaries 
Kirkwood, Mo $1,929 
MeCook, Nebr 1,708 
Augusta, Kar 1.646 
Excelsior, Mo 1.620 
Carroll, Ia 1.500 
DECORAH, LOWA 1.400 
Eagle Grove Ia 1490 
Mt. Pleasant, Ia 1.472 
University Place Nebr 1.456 
Richmond, Mo 14m) 
Missouri Valley. Ia 1.443 
Plattsmouth Nebr 1,420 
lowa Falls, la 1,413 
Marion, la 1.387 
Horton, Kar 1.377 
Neosho, Mo 1.106 


FALSE NOTIONS ABOUT THE SUPPLY OF 
SCHOOLMEN 
C. S. Chappllear 


was applving for the I 


superintendeney of 
a eertain city. The pre sident ot 


He turned, 


a package of twenty 


board was an attorney. 
nd drew from his desk 


‘s, remarking, “Look here, 


the past two weeks, I have received more than 
ns for the posi 
many of your ipplications 


] 


eome trom met if present employed n school 


work?” Tle took the trouble to oblige me, and 


found, that without a single exception, each 
pplication came trom man f o” a respons 
ble sel positio1 

r) I rd member hac verlooked t er 
DN tacts | I t. tl it eae f the positions 
vnc : pplicants were now 1 I \ d 
ffer em] ment to a man. for the future vears 
nd, second, that each applicant had, on at 
verage pplied perhaps twe her cities 


cs i ss] +f er“ ( _& 
t] t the ann p ereat mal ipplic t ’ | 
dor t meat t ere ! ron t 
men for each position t, a board w 
{ ‘ 17 | 
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A number of other matters must take prece- 
dence over that of interior finish, in the design 
of a school building. But when a community 
has arrived at the point where really permanent 
and substantial buildings are not only justified, 
but financially possible, the question of interior 
finish takes its place among the major issues 
to be settled. It bears very directly upon 
aesthetic values, cleanliness, both visible and 
sanitary, upon cost of upkeep, and upon ulti- 
mate economy, with first cost included as one 


of the factors. 


Among available materials, although it is not 
the one of minimum first cost, marble is entitled 
to serious consideration. Unless first cost must 
take precedence over ultimate economy, marble 
should be used in certain places, because it is 
at onee, not only the most pleasing material 
available, but, in the long run, the most useful. 

Among rocks available in quantity sufficient 
for building purposes, marble alone, in beauty 
of texture and coloring, ranks next to the 
precious stones. Men of all ages have used it 
as the material in which to express their highest 
aspirations and their noblest conceptions. The 
history of the human race would be incomplete 
in some of its most vital parts, without that 
whieh has been embodied and transmitted in 
marble. 

If current geological theories are correct, the 
marbles of the world are among the oldest of 
the rocks that are direet vy used by man; yet, 
thev owe their origin, in the main, to primitive 
forms of life which are believed to have flour 
ished and disappeared by fore man appeared 


upon the scene. 


Here is a subject for a sermon 
: 


thesis upon the existence ot a conse1ous 


purpose within or behind nature. and upon the 


significance of life. Iron ore and coal, which 
are I rvanic origin, and aiso wide ly used, we 
destroy as such, in using them; but marble we 
se as it is; from every piece of marble in a 
building. one hundred million vears or more, 

ipon our transient activities. Could 
we but read the record, and make it plain, our 
( aren wou d need little otner education! 


From the standpoint of earth history—from 
the standpoint of human achievement—for the 
romance, adve nture, ideals and aspirations em 
bodied in it—marble is entitled to a place in the 
surroundings of the children of the race. 

But it is not alone nor principally as a me 
dium of higher edueation and culture that it is 


entitled to eonside ration. 


} } 2 P } 
Marble oceurs in an endless variety of color, 
tone, and texture. Sometimes it has very unl 
form ground mass, with little variation; 


sometimes it presents a mixture of rich colors 
which is overpowering in its splendor. No 
matter what scheme of treatment the architect 
may have in mind, there are marbles which fit 
into it and which will give to it its most per 
lect expre ssion. No matter what the kind of 
ble—whether it is white or black, or gray 


whether it is so uniform and neutra 


r value as to gain the trade name of 
tone” r whether it is a riot of the 
I t colors n all of its grades and kinds, 
resents that indetinabl variation which 
= ( plrece ll ind \ dua t vet ePAVeS 
rit pe Sine the da s R Ine 
e endeavored to imitate it, but stud 
l en inees the i ( of ne 
| this da ( dv eS , Y - 
( I tute claim that the re as rood 
le”: recentiv one concern advertises its 
] ] 


but one ar d 
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Interior Marble in School Buildings 


John Stephen Sewell, Birmingham, Ala. 


standard of comparison, the ideal to be attained. 
As a medium of architectural expression, marble 
remains unsurpassed. 

Utilitarian Qualities 

In school buildings, marble must stand the 
test of severe usage and must qualify from the 
standpoints of utility and economy. Otherwise, 
its use in schools would and should be a rare 
occurrence, 

The most obvious uses for-marble as part of 
the interior finish of school buildings are for 
floors, partitions and wainseot in toilet rooms 
and floors, base and wainscot in corridors and 
other more public places of common use. There 
are good arguments for use elsewhere, but the 
more obvious uses will first receive attention. 
Any material which is attractive in itself and 
which will stand the test in toilet rooms is 
manifestly suitable for the less trying con- 
ditions in corridors; so the discussion will apply 
ehis fly to marble in toilet rooms. 

In many eases, at least, the toilets in schools 
receive very severe usage, probably as severe 
as in other sort of building. The material 
selected for floors, wall finish and partitions 
must be impervious, easily cleaned, strong 
enough to resist very appreciable stresses, per- 
manent and, if possible, attractive—even beau- 
tiful. 

It is believed that if, for all materials com 
monly used in toilet rooms in schools, a careful 
weighing of advantages and disadvantages be 
made, the balance will be found in favor of 
marble, in comparison with any other material. 

Marble is permanent; the marbles of the world 


] 


have lain for intold ages exposed to the 

eather: they slowly waste away, as do all other 
rocks. But those which are reasonably homo 
geneous and pure never contain within them 
selves any unstable material nor anything which 
would be subject to spontaneous disintegration. 
(Under such conditions as obtain in any part 


schoo] 


ot a building, marble will outlast the 
building. In the ruins of Roman villas, the 
interior marble is found still in place, with its 
original beauty and finish unimpaired. 

Among the marbles in the market, there are 
some so richly and variously colored, that their 
use in large masses and for such purposes as 
toilets and ordinary corridors, would be ruled 
ut as a matter of taste, apart from the fact 
that they are vers expensive. They are prop 
erly reserved for those cases where richness and 
splendor are appropriate. 

There are other marbles which the trade ealls 
‘unsound”; i. e., nature has left them so broken 
Ip with nat iral joints that even in pieces of 
moderate size, they must be patched and stuck 
together and the joints filled and finished with 
wax. Notwithstanding this, many of these 
marbles are so beautiful in texture and coloring 
that they are widely used. But they should not 


be used in thie toilets and corridors of school 


There are marbles which are “sound,” but 
vhieh hi ve velning al d cloiding cea ised bv the 


presence f some torelign mineral, ess dense 


nd hard and less permanent than the marble 


itself, in s ich proportions that the ve ned and 
clouded parts are less durable than the marbl 
! whiel The are embedded : such marbles 
s} d by rey r wit ‘ caution 
t ‘ = RB = nd a d 
tained a place in the market e entire 
r corridors ess ell I ( 
! pp i little t rpowerlng 


Varieties of Usable Marbles 


decorative value—there remain many marbles 
which are sound, homogeneous, permanent and 
beautiful, and which have, par excellence, all 
the qualities to be desired for use in toilets and 
corridors, for floor finish, partitions and 
wainscot. 

All of these marbles are included among those 
that are known as white, gray or bluish gray, 
and monotones. The latter are called buff, 
gray-buff, or pink or pinkish-gray, or chocolate 
colored. The word “monotone” no more accu- 
rately describes them than it does the white 
and bluish-gray marbles. But its special use 
in this connection has the sanction of a trade 
custom. 

The white and bluish-gray marbles are gen- 
erally found associated in the same deposits, 
the one kind often changing into the other in 
the same bed or layer. The monotones are 
found together also, generally several kinds in 
one deposit; but never, so far as known, closely 
associated with marbles which are white or 
bluish-gray. 

“As the bluish-gray marbles belong to the same 
family, so to speak, as the white marbles, they 
will be referred to hereafter as one of the latter. 

White marbles available for use in large quan- 
tities, are all more or less clouded or veined. 
The very small amount of really pure white 
marble in the world is tod valuable and is in 
sufficient in amount to.be used for such general 
purposes as toilets and corridors. 

In determining the utility of a white marble 
for use in school buildings, there are—ust two 
necessary tests. The veins and clouding must 
be susceptible of a polish almost as brilliant as 
the white ground mass itself, and the veined 
and clouded parts must be at least as hard as 
the ground mass. ‘They may be a little harder, 
due to a small amount of silica. But this does 
not disqualify the marble unless, as sometimes 
happens, it is present in sufficient quantities to 


spoil ts appearance. These two tests satisfae- 
torily passed, the marble will certainly possess 
all of the utilitarian qualities needed, and the 
choice between different white marbles, all sat 
isfactory from this point of view, becomes a 
question of taste and a matter of price. 

All of the so-called monotone marbles which 
are sound have in full measure all the other 
qualities for satisfactory use in school build 
ings 

Any marble which will qualify as above in 
dicated, will be found impervious for all prae- 
tical purposes; it is very difficult to stain them. 
Under conditions existing anywhere in a school 
building, with the possible exception of a chem 
ical laboratory, they are everlasting. Oijul and 
red ink can be made to penetrate some of them 
very slightly: but if the oil or ink is promptly 
wiped off, there will be no penetration at all. 
They can be drawn out of the marble and re- 
moved, even if they are allowed to penetrate 
, xcept from the standpoint 
of rigid scientific accuracy, any of the marbles, 
otherwise suitable, for use under conditions 
herein discussed, is absolutely impervious and 
non-absorbent 


A polished marble surface is very easy to 
clean; a greasy film can be cleaned from it much 
more easily than from a surface of glass 

Marble quite Stror ! | surp! ney 
elastic; it will suffer very appreciable deforma 

vithout breakir Considering its strength 

ifs imperviousness ind iT ibil ty to withstand 
deformatio1 t Lal per r to ar ther ma 
el i t pieces ol reasonable size. such 
are required fo1 vainseot and toilet-room 

lt , at least, as easy to keep clean 
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as any other material; it is less expensive than 


any that compares with it in cleanliness. It 
is in a class by itself for intrinsic bea ity of 
eolor and texture It resists sudde n changes 


of temperature, as is shown in shower bath 


stalls, better than any other material 


ble with it 


compara 


in other ways, and as well as mate 


rials otherwise inferior to it 


The Tennessee and Missouri Marbles 


If small and almost immeasurable d fferences 
are to be considered, then tn mpe isness 
resistance to staining, ind ! satisfactory re 
sistance to foot traftic, Tennessee marble, in 
of its grades, stands at the head rt the jist 
Ther are some very | h grad te marbles 
that are perhaps a little too absorbe t. b thie 
value for other purposes is so high that th 
questior of price alone would rule then t 
The people who produce them would t offer 


them for toilets in 


Among white marbles, the e 


Vi rmont, 


mmercial 
Al bama, Creo 

suitable The 
and of Mis 


district are 


ot vhite Italian, 


Alaska 


grades of 


rela 
and marbles ure al 


Various lennessee the 


from the 
The 


prohibitive 


sourl marbles Carthage 


all suitable. 


price of none of those 
Among the 
Missouri) the 


generally 


men 


tioned Is monotones 


(Tennessee and finer grades of 


Tennessee are considered more at 


tractive in appearance, and bring the highest 
price. The price of a good hard white marble 
is likely to be about the same as that of the 


The difference in 


price between the high st and lowest is not very 


better grades of Tennessee. 
yreat, and is justified by the value set upon the 


material by the market. 


It generally happens that the higher priced 


marbles are also more expensive to produce. 


The difference in price is only about sufficient 
to keep them in the market. 

The writer of this article is financially inter 
in white marble; but as a matter of 
personal taste and 


the lighter tones of the gray and pink Tennes 


ested only 


preference, he would use 


marbles for toilets and corridors of schools. 


In school 


see 


buildings—especially in toilets—a 


Cove border should alwavs be used. It is well 
worth the small extra cost in other places as 
well. 


a finished 
would be 
thick. 


Toilet-room partitions should have 
thickness of at least inch; 14” 
better. Stiles should be from 14%” to 2” 
Toilet hardware should be 
hold the marble slabs securely in position. 
all 


from 


one 


substantial so as to 
For 
the regular %” material, made 
thick as 
from the saws, before finishing, 
able. The finished thickness of 
is from 34” to 13/16”. 

Probably the National Association of Marble 
adopt and recommend stand 
toilet 


other uses, 


slabs which are Te" they come 


is entirely suit 


such material 


Dealers will 


SOOT 
designs for covering dimen 


closet 


ard rooms, 


and urinal stalls, thickness of 


details of 


sions of 


materials, hardware, details of cove 


border, ete. In the meanwhile, it would be wise 
for any large city to adopt such standards for 
its school buildings, as the Supervising Archi 
tect of the Treasury Department has done for 
the federal buildings erected by him. It reduces 
first cost and insures a higher stundard of work. 
In addition to 
lets of 
we he considered to a 


and 


the public corridors and the 


a school building, marble floors may 


certain extent for usé 


in Cla rooms auditoriums. Experience 


in a chain of large and busy department stores 
showed that 1 ble floors were tar more durable, 
much easier and less « xpensive to clean and 
maintain, and in tl ong run, re economical 
than anv other type. hey were the least noisy 
and the least dusty. A ed | rease in 
respiratory troubles among t es fol 
lowed the introduction of mar! 
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diminution of reduced the cost of 
other 


and 


lighting fixtures, ete. 


dust 


cleaning, 


greatly diminished the damage to 


merchandise on display. It would seem that the 


same reasons which justify marble floors in de 
partment stores would be equally rood In 
crowded auditoriums, ete. 
There is one ise for which marble s the best 
f all available materials, and for which it 
ener sed; tl s for biscuit d 
] l 1) rd ( | siabs d | ene tabl 
It is tl | m t be a d 
=f ! ( | ( 
nee depart public hools 
Wherevei p t di 
iv rect ! Or 
ere i son eP} pul 
cle ] ‘ ~( ! rt ( ‘ re r al 
I suel st the marbles 1 Ce I et 
re t rile ! Té T ‘ ' if 
} ‘ l, ‘ " p 
Keeping Marble Clean 
Vhis Ss oul mportant question: 1 ttle has 
been published on the subject: there are imer 
is proprietat prepal s tiie narket 
nich re sold r ¢leanit marble wor many 
| them are de ded ibject onable 


marble 


ver four or tive vears old, that look more or 
less dingv and soiled It is equally easv to find 
other jobs done in exact the same marble, 
which are 25 or 50 vears old, which are ; fresl 
as they were on the day the vere offered for 


tinal ace ptance, 


That 


centage otf 


there should be any considerable per 
marble jobs that have appare ntly lost 
their freshness is due primarily to the fact that 
the 


duty 


marble men have wholly neglected their 


to their eustomers and to themselves. 


Fortunately, it is never too late to atone for 


this neglect, for no matter how old and dirty 
a marble job may seem—if it was good to be 
gin with, its pristine beauty can be easily re 


stored. The material mav be covered with dirt 


and grime, but it, itself, is as good as ever, and 
its original finished surface is there, unim 
paired, It needs onlv to be cleaned 
Rule No. 1 

Do not use soap, nor any powder or liquid 
containing soap, in cleaning marble 

The Re won Soap LTL\ iriably eontains some 
uncombined fat. The persistent use of soap on 


delicately tinted marbles, whether polished or 


disagree ible OLY, vel 


but 


not, will finally leave a 


lowish discoloration. This ean be removed, 


it is better not to 


The 


allow it to develop. 


persistent use of soap in any form, on 


any kind of masonry floor, whether of marble 
or not, will finally leave a film which makes 
the floor slippery. It has the same effect as 


polishing the surface with floor wax. 


Rule No. 2 
Marble is ervstalline lime 
attack it. 


Rule No. 3 


clean 


Never use 


stone and acids 


acids. 
will 
Ordinarily, water and clean rags, 
sponges or mops, ure suff ( Le nt. 


} 


need cleaning: 


settles so 


floors 
ot dust. soot, 


It is easy TO see when 


but the film ete., unl 
marble, that it is 


All 


over with clean 


formly on wall and standing 


not has gotten rather bad 


ild be 


a month, or 


notice d until it 
sho 


Wwe ek, 


standing marble 


gone 


rags once a once once in two 


or three months,. depending on circumstances. 


Rule No. 4 


If clean water 1s not sutiicient. add a little 
ammonia, washing soda, or lve. Alkalis. weak 
enough not to injure the workers’ hands, will 


not 1 the its finished surface. 
They will accomplish all that soap will 


bad effects. 


, 
injure marble nor 
iccom 


plish, and leave no 





Rule No. 5 


lf yrit from the feet gets ground in or on 
= 


floors so that water, with or without 


alkali, will not remove it, scouring with finely 


divided silica or pumice stone will accomplish 
the purpose, in most cases. In extreme cases, 
the floor ean be gone over lightly with the rub- 
bing machines and abrasive heads that are used 
! still the first place With proper 
eur e powders (silica or pumice, 
t ip) vht not to be needed ottener 
¢ ‘ eek or a month, and the rub- 
( er h ONCE ln a Vear 

Rule No. 6 
2 ] 


i | ! Lil T dium 
1] the janitor 
prepare if In the ease of discoloration 
. Ais rags or mats saturated with 
] elle er s 1 in ipp ed 1 the entire 


dis red surtace and kept contact with the 
! rbie 7 j rl ( WI en the ure first 
removed, the dis ration n be still in evi 
dence; | nother d r two it will 


dis- 


repeat the ipplication 


Rule No. 7 


hie ‘ { eak Javelle water about twice a 
eal the marble probably pre- 
vent dis I gether Discoloration is 
most lik ippear in the case of delicately 


eol red marbles ln basements and especially in 


basement toilet rooms. As it is usually of a 
brownish or vellowish tone, it is not visible 
on monotone marbles. It is not a true stain; 
it seems to be a superticial tilm which adheres 
very closely, a d Is unt uched by water, with- 
out a bleaching agent like the chloride of lime 
n Javelle wate 
Rule No. 8 

If any apparent staining occurs which cannot 
be handled by following the foregoing rules, 
eall in an expert in the marble trad 


lron rust is one staining gent which nas a 


great athnityv for marble. It penetrates and can- 
not be removed. It is of extremely rare oeccur- 
renee in practice. In buildings, it is due to 
setting’ marbie ag st unprotected steel or iron, 
where moisture is also present all or part of the 
time This is easily avoided by care in setting. 


In seventeen Vvears the writer ot this article has 


seen two or three CASES 


wh re single slabs had 


been stained in this way. The stains themselves 


were about two or three in diameter. 


Rule No. 9 
removed by keep- 


ches 


Grease spots can always 


with 
for 


ing a handt il of clean waste sat irated 


gasoline or benzine applied iwainst the spot 


the necessary time. This may be a few hours, 
or it may be a few davs. Im any ease, the ulti- 
mate result is assured. Instead of the bit of 


waste, a pot of plaster of paris, mixed in the 


with gasoline and thereafter kept 
the 
slaked on and 


first instance 


saturated with easoline, will accomplish 


" } = 
A littl quickinme, 


VW il] 


same purpose 


around the grease spot remove it. 


Rule No. 10 


Start in, from the beginning, to give 


the 


moderate care and ittention required 


rn irb e the 


keep it cleat Then curative measures will 


never be needed 


Sunhght, in the open air, will finally draw 


out grease spots, bleach out any kind of dis- 
eoloration exce pt ron rust and even bleach 
natural colors in the marble, to some extent. 


This is especially true of the L| ie tone believed 


to be due to minute q iantities of some organie 


coloring matter. ltra-violet 


Possibly, in-doors, 


ravs might have the same effect. 








or on 
ithout 
finely 
nplish 
Cases, 
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e used 
proper 
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ftener 
e rub- 
i year 


it is 
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ion of 
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ration 
| with 
entire 
th the 
e first 
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t will 
't dis- 


wiece a 
y pre- 
ion is 
cately 
ly in 
of a 
visible 
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dheres 
with- 
f lime 


‘annot 
rules, 


has a 
d can- 
oceur- 
lue to 
Yr iron, 
of the 
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‘le has 
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selves 
er. 


keep- 
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ot for 
hours, 
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in the 
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SCIENCE HALL, KERN COUNTY 


UNION 


BAKERSFIELD, 


HIGH SCHOOL, CALIF. Chas. 











H. Biggar, Architect, Bakersfield. 


A Model Science Building 


Paul VanderEike, Vice-Principal and Head of Science Department, Bakersfield High School, Calif. 


Hall ot Kern ( High 


Bake rstield, Calit.. has been pronounced 


Science ‘ounty Union 


OOL, 


competent authorities as probably the best 
gh sehool seience building on the Pacitie 


ast. The structure is of Georgian style of 


rechiteeture, is classified as a fireproof, class A 


building, and cost $206,000, ineluding equip 
nent. It is doubtful if, from the point of con 
truction, appearance and = interior arrange- 


ment, there is a better high school and junior 


ege building in many states. 


Before the erection ot the new building, 
hemistry was taught in basement classrooms 
nd Jaboratories in what is now the administra 
building. This untortunate arrangement 
tributed considerable to the idea that a sep- 
te building for science was necessary, for 


artments at 


a time students in classrooms above were 


reed to suffer untold discomforts from poison 


s hvdrogen sulphide and other gases. Al 
wh the need Was very apparent, the excep 
nally rapid growth of the sehool and the 
mpulsory physical education law of 1915 made 


necessary to provide expansion in other de 
the 
elit. In the 


= the head of 


of the selence depart- 
for the 
the science department and 


expense 


meantime, past eight 


7 


is co-workers have been vetting ideas 


busy, 


States on 


The out- 


different the United 
a new building and its equipment. 


from parts of 


come is indeed gratifying, for not only has the 
arrangement been carefully worked out, but also 
the possible increase in school population for 
several vears to come has been anticipated. 

The building faces south and covers an area 
of 88 by 152 feet in its widest parts with a bay 
the front 100 feet wide and 26 feet deep. 
It is two stories high, built of reinforced con- 


on 


erete, faced with golden ruffle pressed brick; 
the front the center of the bay, 
simulating four pillars, is terra cotta and above 
| 
ti 


entrance in 


e entrance the cement-finish conerete cornice 
and the tile roof are broken by a group dormer 


window. In its exterior view the structure pre 
sents a dignified, imposing appearance that 
forcibly reminds one of a university building. 


The interior is of beam and slab construction 
and the partitions are brick filled with hollow 
brick, the plastering being applied to metal lath 


on metal stud. As most of the upper floor is 


used for chemistry, the plumbing system in 


stalled is of the well-known, acid proof and 


almost indestructible duriron drain pipe. Maple 


all the 
which 
was laid on account of the tire hazard. 


floors have been laid in rooms except 


in the assay laboratory in 


All the 
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COND OR PLAN 


OOR PLANS OF THE SCIENCE HALL, KERN COUNTY UNION HIGH SCHOOL, BAKERSFIELD CALIFORNIA. Chas. H 
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Bee 


a mastie floor 









the eabinets in the 


various laboratories and store rooms, is of birch, 


interior finish, including 
The equipment is of 
hardwood, stained to match the finish. The 
walls are caleimined a light buff. The building 


stained a rich silver gray. 


is heated by steam from a central heating plant 
which also supplies heat to the other buildings 
on the premises. The cost of the building alone 
was $186,000, and the balance of the total went 
for furnishings and laboratory equipment. It 
is noteworthy that no bond issue has as yet been 
necessary to on the extensive building 
that the high 
tion Is carrying out. 


carry 
program school board of educa- 

The interior as the floor plans show consists 
of a 
attic rooms. 


basement, main and second floors and two 
The basement has a classroom, a 
janitor’s room, a large store room from which 
supplies may be taken to the upper floors by 
means of a dumb waiter, and a laboratory for 
courses in oil chemistry. Here also are installed 
and a 


motor generator for direct and alternating cur- 


compressed air and vacuum machines, 

rents for those laboratories that need them. 
On the main floor there are two laboratories 

for 


biology, 


general science, one for physies, one for 


and one A lecture 


the biology laboratory, serves 


for college botany. 


» room, adjoining 


seamen: Susie aes ‘+ > 6 me mm. 
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1. THE ASSAY LABORATORY OF THE KERN COUNTY 


ASSAY 

































































OFFICE IN SCIENCE HALL, KERN COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL, BAKERSFIELD, CALIFORNIA A 
CORNER IN THE BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY § THE BOTANY LABORATORY, SHOWING THE TRAPEZOIDAL TABLES ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR MICRO- 
SCOPIC WORK NO STUDENT CAN CUT OFF ANOTHER’S LIGHT AT THIS TABLE EACH ONE SEATS SEVEN STUDENTS COMFORTABLY AND CAN ACCOMMO- 
DATE NINE 1. ONE OF THE CHEMISTRY LABORATORIES SHOWING SPECIAL BOOK SHELF ON LABORATORY TABLES 5. THE PHYSICS LABORATORY 
for biology and botany. Another lecture room eralogy laboratory. A large leeture room, with County assay office they may have their sam- 
is provided for physies which when not occupied a seating capacity of about 150, is provided for — ples assayed at the mere cost of the material. 
for that subject is used for mathematies. The nt meetings of several sections of the same Phi aboratoryv eq lipment was mal ifactured 
teachers’ room, on the same floor, serves as an class for lecture or other purposes, The itt by the Wiese Manufacturing ¢ ompany of Man- 
office for administrative purposes, as a lobby — contain radio room in which a radio set and itowoe, Wisconsin. The physies, biology and 
for teachers, and avs a museum where eollee Vireless teleavtl pl lostruments in¢ ~ nm wv be minera ov Té ichers af ected STOCK t ibles but 
tions of botanieal, Zoologzieal and veological install d itter movil thre m trom the d b ild the ue neral SCclEence, ehemistry, al d botany 
specimens Ways by kept for st id and reference. hig where thev now are It also has an ob te ichers designed special tables tor their re- 
The second floor is devoted to che mistrv, servatory with a movable skvlight for the study Sper e laboratories All the lecture rooms are 
geology, mineralogy, and assaying. It com of istronomy. seated with table arm opera chairs, 22 inches 
prises a college chemistry laboratory and an The assay laboratory is as complete as any ide, placed on raised platforms. As projec- 
adjoining lecture room, two high school chem professional assaver’s office in Los Angeles or tion and portable De Vry moving picture ma 
istry laboratories and un adjoining le eture room, Sal I: rancis And it 1s diligent V so ight by «| at ire I quite Ce TIE ral Ist in the —T ] 00 
an assay laboratory, and a geology and mu prospectors of the inty, for here the Kern Couslaicd cn Bae. tal 
— v a - — —— = _ al a =e “es i —— 
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NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS IN SALT LAKE 
CITY 

In 1919 the school board of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, outlined a building program involving 
an estimated expenditure Of B5.000,000, The 
new West High School and the Lafayette ele 
mentary sehool, which have been recently com 
pleted, mark the completion of this building 
program The two buildings illustrated and 
deseribed on these pages are models of their 


hes prey 


types, ind together with the build 
ously erected in. the past few veurs, give Salt 


Lake Citv an excellent standing in the matter 


f school buildings and eq lipment. At present 
eS plant comprises 51 elementary 
schools, seven junior high schools and two senior 


+ 


high schools, representing an investment of ap 


] 


ialf million dollars. 


proximately seven and 
The total enrollment of the schools is 28,500, 


£300 students in the high schools. 


The West High School 
The new West High School was completed 


ready for oceupaney in September, 1922. It is 
reproof construction, with walls of conerete, 
*K nd BtGCl, and entrances of ornamental 
crete Primm nes and window deta Is are 
aiso of concrete 
The building consists of three stories and 
ty 


asement. In addition to 47 classrooms, it con 
tains general office rooms, rooms 
trai gy corps, a book-store, rifle range and 
rooms, toilet rooms, rest rooms, a model hous 
aKcepilng apartment, a library. two st idly rooms 
capacity of 250, an auditorium 
juipped with a motion-picture booth and seat 


Ing 1400 persons, and a large cafeteria capabl 


of sey ng 1,500 teachers and students. 
I eut plant = loeated i separate 
| ( nd eost neluding steam mains and 
tunn f $83,304. It consists of 
bribe ds stec struct ‘ rei reed 

els, and 18 horsepower | 

| ™~) peri re ¢ t O7 1 oy ts per « I 
SISLSO pr } e} rsep e} The eos 

ding nd mecl ( ‘ pment 
ast) ~ 

t 1 eg pme I ‘ Ss iter 
I 1! ( | sement, ¢ nsists ft ne 
wer fan with a eapacity of 100,000 
feet of air per minute. It is driven by 


horsepower, two-speed motor, idapted 


15 O00 @ 
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FLOOR PLANS OF THE LAFAYETTE SCHOOL, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


torium, or the full volume to the main building in the basement and contains one down-draft temperature control equipment in each room. 
alternately. One air washer of 90,000) cubic boiler with a capacity of 18,000 square teet of The building contains a total of 682,800 cubie 
feet-per minute capacity is provided, together radiation. one blower fan with a capacity of feet of contents and cost a total of $235,046 for 


with one toilet exhaust fan of 20,000 cubie feet 50,000 cubie feet of air per minute, driven by construction, supervision, landseaping, furni- 
capacity and one chemistry exhaust fan of 3,000 4 ten horsepower motor, an air washer with a ture and equipment. The building was ereeted 
cubic feet capacity. capacity of 50,000 ecubie feet of air per minute, at a cost of 26 1 cents per eubie foot, or $6,140 
Automatic temperature regulation is provided — tggether with toilet exhaust fans and automatie — per classroom. 
in each classroom. 


An electric program clock system has been 


installed. The device controls the tower cloek 


he. alle. ale» ale : 
and automatically ring’s the bells in the several | 
classrooms of the building. 
| 
{ 
| 





_ 


The building contains a total of 2,322,800 
cubic feet of floor space and cost, including : 
construction, supervision, landscaping, furni 


ture and equipment, a total of $794,880. The 





building was erected at a cost of 30.4 cents 4a 
per cubie foot, or $15,000 per classroom. ; ¢ co 
The Lafayette Elementary School | | bon » 4 | ] . 
; . : e . ; . i | . 7 ‘ ‘ ' ' . +. 
he Lafayette School was occupied in Janu » 
‘ 7 J 

al 1923. It is a three-story hreproot structure ‘ee @&@ &¢@ © 6 4 8 a 
or ¢ nerete brie] and stee| < 7 


7 
Ld 
a ae > 























In addition to 29 classrooms, the building 





eontalns othes roon , te ache rs’ room, book room, 


supply room, toilet rooms and an auditorium 


a 


with a seating capacity of 260 persons. 


The heating and ventilating plant is located BASEMENT PLAN OF THE WEST SIDE HIGH SCHOOL, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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WASHINGTON 


THE WASHINGTON SCHOOL, QUINCY ILL. 


Supt. Charles M. Gill 
1923, the 


nece pte ad 


ot Quinevy. 


school board R, 


lt J ne, 
Illinois, 


mc Tot 


from the eontractors a new 


has 


ee ; 
authorities and architects 


erade building that several points 


ot interest to sehoo 


It is of the one-story type, situated on a four 


ere tract, Tae y the southeast corner, so that 
sunshine will pentrate every room Kach class 
room has an exit to the playgrounds as well as 
ne cori di rs Te classrooms and a kinder 
garte re provided, with teachers’ room and 
principal’ thes 1 manual training shop and 
domestie science roon The building is adapted 
community uses as well as school, with its 

1 I n seating Tout hundred, and a_ fine 
evmnasium on a level with the auditorium stage 
: ed m it by a folding partition. <A 
nN n pieture projector booth is also 


] 


ihe building is he ited with Ow 
radiati n and is ve ntilated by 


pressure, 
the 
svstem, both 


16 lation. lleat 


under Johnson thermo 


osses at ceiling 


( he-s I eonstruections, are largely 
ced by a four-inch layer of mineral wool. 

e buff of the brick, the grav of the Bedford 
stone trim, and the red of the asbestos shingles 
f he green surroundings in a verv pleas 

T 
rs in the eorridors are of terrazzo; in 
ets, tile; in rooms, maple. The woodwork 


] ® } 
th Flemish finish 


The total eost of grounds, building, and fur 

shings was about S$205.000. 

The superintendent of schools, and the 
architect Mr. ernest M. Wood ot () nev. in 


spected caret 


1h schools of this al d other tvpes 


before plans were drawn with the idea of hav- 

ng the building meet every demand of com 

munit ind school usefulness without sacrifice 
rchitectural attractiveness. 

s the third modern fireproof grade 


S ol completed in nee 1916. 


ECONOMIES IN SCHOOL BUILDING 
STRUCTION 
A Valuable Ohio Report 


gh cost of school building prompted a 


Quincey si 


CON- 


committee in Ohio to make a study of the econ 


ome construction and to report its tindings 
to the state educational eonference recently held 
in t t state. The committee finds that there 
is no remedy for the high cost of material and 
lab 


It tinds, however, that unnecessary require 


heating and ventilating are responsible 


rtain percentage of increased cost, and 


e state code for it. It savs: 
from investigations that 


the equirements ot 


evident 


recent 


the state code were not a 


SCHOOL, QUINCY, ILL Ernest M. Wood, Architect, 
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ScALe 


result of investigation or careful judg 


the 


either 


but cou 


ment 1 only be result of either a 


bad guess or a deliberate attempt of unscrupu 
the 


monetary 


lous supply organizations to prey upon 


ignorance of a gullible publie for 
frenzied 


profit, who, taking advantage of the 


the 


populace after the horrors of Collinwood 


fire, were willing to capitalize the loss of chil 


} ’ ae 
qgrens 11Ves 


, , : ‘ : vay , 
“From Inquiry made otf a large number of 


architects, builde rs, practical engineers, in 


charge of large buildings as custodians, s iper 


intendents and principals, the almost unanimous 
t he 


doors in corridors of fireproof buildings, 


opinion as to state code requireme¢ nt of tire 
except 


where they are installed between the basements 


Af-cex123 © 
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Jiu 


is that 
a positive 
They 
impede the egress from the 
blockades 


children at 


first floor, as a smoke 


not only 


and the 


screen, 


useless but are 


they ar 
menace to the protection of the children. 
not o 


nivy greatly 


building but are the cause of and 


actual “pile ips” of these points 
during fire drills 

“It is plain that an economic plan for the 
‘ the 


usable 


buildings, with 


classroom or 


construction of school 


greatest possible economy of 
as compared with cubical has 


space contents, 


not been produced. With office-building owners 
demanding the maximum available feet of office 
hotel 
owners demanding the highest number of guest 


space as compared with floor area, with 


(Concluded on Page 132) 
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MOBRIDGE 


A SOUTH DAKOTA SCHOOL BUILDING OF 
TODAY 
Ursa L. Freed, Architect, Watertown, S. D. 
The passing decades have brought to the state 
of South Dakota 


phases of government, 


great progress in the various 


industry, culture and 
Notable has been 


in matters pertaining to the educational system 
and the 


education the advance made 


today elementary as well as the see 


ondary schools stand in line with similar schools 
In any other school system. 


Accompanying this article are illustrations of 


’ - one recent school building in South Dakota 

‘which is typical of the progress made in adapt 

. ing the newer school building to the needs and 
opportunities of the educational program. 

fs The Mobridge high sehool building was dedi 

cated on February 24, 1922, and is the cul 

mination of the demands made upon the city 

. for additional schoolrooms. A building survey 

of the entire school enrollment was made and 


the educational as well as the population re 


quirements were carefully studied in arriving at 
a solution of the problem. 


The old 


purposes Was 


building which was used for high 
and is 


The 


new b iilding is employed for senior high school 


entirely remod led 


school 


being used for junior high school purposes. 


The two buildings connected and 


LSes only. are 
a separate boiler room has been built in con 
nection with the new building to furnish heat 


both old the 
while the junior high school 


the 


ventilation for the and 


Thus, 


from the new high school, vet 


and new 


buildings 
is separate 
unit and under one 


two are connected in one 


administrative head for efficieney and economy 


in administration and operation. 





 aelatidinenmthd Minansiiagiinenmatiinenalial + 


SCHOOL, MOBRIDGE, 8S. D U. L. Freed, Architect, 


A great deal of time and study have been paid 
to the design of the building to make it the most 


modern and efficient possible for the local situa 


tion. Particular attention was given to the 
gymnasium which measures 45x75 feet in the 
clear. A baleony has been arranged on three 
sides to accommodate nearly 500 persons. Boys’ 


and 


and are equipped with showers, toilets and wash 


girls’ locker rooms are directly connected 


basins. Except for the gymnasium and accesso 
ries and space for the heating and ventilating 
plant, the basement of the building is unexea 
vated 


ire oe Lua 





ee ae 8 eet ae a 
4 
aa 


cwe 


Watertown, S. D. 


On the first floor of the building there are two 
standard classrooms, two rooms for the com- 
mercial department, a room for mechanical 
drawing and an art room. The baleony of the 


gymnasium is entered from the first floor. There 
and girls’ 
floor 


are also boys’ and teachers’ toilets. 
On the second the re are two recitation 


rooms, a library, a large general laboratory with 


a lecture room adjoining and _ office for the 


superintendent. 


The auditori im which s¢ rves as a study room 
is also entered from the second tloor. This 
(Concluded on Page 136) 
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To What Extent Can Intelligence be Made to Function 
in Educational Achievement? 


I. N. Madsen, State Normal School, Lewiston, Idaho. 


the intelli- 


achievement of 


As enificant relation between 
ePnee ind 
children has 


il d 


nd that 


educational school 


always been noted by research 


has been 


ers indeed by teachers. It 
the bright child 


elass, that he is often accelerated in school for 


\ rk 


ranks high in his 


his age, and that a significant positive correla 
tion exists between scores in educational and 
‘ntelligence tests. ILowever, parallel with these 
facts are the facts that when measured in terms 


f his wn intelligenee, the results are not so 


good, that measured by mental age he is not 
sually idvaneed as far in school as he should 
be. and that the correlation between intelli 
gence and achievement, while positive, is well 
low unity. In short, while it is found that 
intelligence 18S a sine qua non in educational 
whievement, it is also found that it does not 
funetion ype rfectly. It is the purpose of the 


present paper to examine into the question as 


to whether this is a necessary or desirable situa 


tion under typieal school conditions. 


result of recent techniques in the 


fields of intelligence and edueational tests, it 
has become possible to measure more rigorously 
: pupil’s achievement in terms of his own in 
te tre ct The procedure for doing this has 


Achieve 


this 


the 


! ! | 
pet ( et 


ment 


© 


Ac complishment or 
Procedure.” 
] 


dure consists of tinding subject or educational 


otient Briefly, pro 


inte lig nee 
ired. The 


then be 


ages for the pupils 


s ibject ages and mental 


converted into subject and 


nee quotients by dividing bv the chron 


g ig nd int accomplishment quotients 

1 yy educational age bx mental age. 
Nor ~ ndiecated by a q iotient of 1.00 
iM) I istrate: a p ipil with i. chronolog 

10 years is found to have a mental 

0 ears ndaes ibject age ot 10 vears 
meth By the usual procedure this 

‘ renee ( ent of 120 and a 

tient LOO The relation between 

nd subject age may be expressed 


the former or 


( by d di the educ nal quotient 
telligence quotient. In the present 

se the result would be 83, and is the aeccom- 
quotient. Thus in this hypothetical 

$e, f ve a pupil of superior intelligence, 


ihievement when measured in terms 


I gical age, but of inferior achieve 
me! ( measured in terms of his mental 
Tests Given and Treatment of Results 
During the school year, 1921-1922, the writer 
cor ted an experiment in grades V, VI, and 
VII e Lewiston (Idaho) publie schools to 
dete) e whether the school under typical 
conditions ean funetion in bringing about a 
closer relation than usually exists between in 
te ( nd achievement. The procedure was 
(1 I £ e a series of intelligence and educa 
tor tests early in November; (2) to give 
remie treatment caleulated to get all pupils 
up to ne rmal eapacity ; and (3) to 
I e tests, using other forms for the pur 
| tf meas 


iring the resulting improvement, 


I The following tests were given in 


1 The Terman Group Tests of Mental Abil- 
rm A. 
2. The National 
Form 1 
The Thorndike Alpha 2 Reading Scale. 
The Woody-McCall Mixed Fundamentals 


thmetic, Form 2. 


Intelligence Tests, Scale B, 


per 


dure of 
ollowed, 


the customary proce multiply 
t 
f 


by 100 will be 


5. A List of Twenty Words from the lowa 
Spelling Scale. 


The results obtained from these tests indi- 
eated that the grades tested were normal in 
both intelligence and achievement. Since age 
norms were not given for the above tests, it 


Was decided to obtain intelligence and educa 


tional quotients by a procedure which had pre- 


viously been found serviceable by the writer.! 
Briefly this procedure consisted of dividing in- 


The re- 


“orade quo 


dividual seores by medians or norms. 


sulting quotients may be termed 


tients” and indicate to what extent a pupil is 


normal in achievement for his grade. In order 
to reduce this quotient to an age basis, that is, 
to intelligence and edueational quotients, a 
was divided by the norms for the 


called 


‘grade quotient” was 


pupil’s age 


grade, resulting in what may be “age 


‘ 


quotients.” Each pupil’s 


then divided by his “age quotient” resulting in 
intelligence and educational] quotients. 

The above described procedure involves cer- 
need to be justified. 
the fact that 


pupils are expected to enter the first grade be- 


tain assumptions which 


The age standards are based on 


tween the ages of six and seven, making an 


average of six and a half years at the beginning 


of the first grade of school and of seven at 
mid-grade. Thus the standard ages at mid 
erade for grades V, VI, and VII would be 


eleven, twelve, and thirteen, respectively. These 


theoretical age-norms agree very closely with 


the actual medians found by the writer in the 
schools of Idaho and in the Lewiston schools. 
The validity of this method of canceling 


median or standard grade ages against median 


or standard grade scores in a given test as is 


done in the procedure outlined, rests upon the 
further assumption that the median chrono 
a given grade coincides with the 


That 


logical age 1n 


median mental age. these are safe as 


sumptions is shown in the following table 
vhich shows theoretical chronological ages at 
mid-grade, the actual median ages at mid-grade 
for Idaho sehool children and for the Lewiston 


sch ol ehildret ind the median theoretical and 


actual mental ages as found by Terman.” 


rABLE |. Showing Theoretical Chronological Age, 
Actual Median Chronological Ages, and Actual 
Median Mental Ages at Mid-Grade of 
Elementary School Children 
Grade Chronological Ages Mental Ages 
rerman Cali 
Pheo Idaho Lewiston Stand fornia 
etical Medians Medians ards Medians 
I 7-0 7-0 6-10 
Il s-0 8-0 7-11 
lil 9-0 0-0 9-0 9-0 
1\ 10-0 10-0 10-0 9-11 
\ 11-0 11-4 11-0 11-0 11-0 
VI 12-0 12-5 12-0 12-0 12-1 
Vil 13-0 13-5 13-2 13-0 13-1 
Vill 14-0 14-3 14-0 14-2 
IX 15-0 15-4 15-0 15-4 
Since both the test and age medians agree 
s closely with the standards, it was decided 
to use the median in dividing the ages and 
scores of individual pupils rather than the 


standards. There are several advantages in 
doing this In the 
no standards for grades V and VI for his group 


National Intelli- 


first place, Terman gives 


test and the st indards for the 


gence Test were tentative In the second place, 
n order to secure a more reliable measure of 
intelligence, is decided to add the scores 
obtained in the two intelligence tests used; and, 
f course, there are no standards for such a 


A third advantage is that 
the medians obtained for the tests given in May 


the 


combination of tests. 


purpose of measuring improvement 
used i that 


in dividing pupils’ seores at 


Madse1 I N Interpretation of achievement in 
rerms of I Llige Educational Administration and 
Supervision, Sept 1921 

ler in Lewis M Intelligence Tests and School 
ie y t World Book Company 


time and thus make unnecessary interpolation 
between standard seores of contiguous grades to 
tind That is, 
standard seores are usually for mid-year and if 


scores for intervening periods. 
desired for any other time they 
Sinee the 
three grades involved in the present study are 


standards are 
must be obtained by interpolation. 
normal in every respect, it seems a safe assump- 
tion that the progress made from November to 
May that the 


median used as grade 


normal and 


May 


would be 


progress 
scores 11 could be 
norms. 

That these assumptions are justified may be 
shown by computing reading quotients for the 
Thorndike-MeCall Seale 


standards 


Reading for which 


age have been set up, by dividing 


and 
paring the results with reading quotients de- 


reading age by chronological age com- 
rived from the raw point scores obtained from 
this test by When 


coetiicients of correlation are computed between 


99, and .98 for 


the method outlined above. 


the two methods they are .98, 


grades V, VI, and VII respectively. Perfect 
correlation would have been obtained if the 
reading quotients had been carried out to a 


sufficient degree of minuteness. 
Derivation and Reliability of Intelligence 
Quotients 

As pointed out above, two group intelligence 
tests were used for measuring intelligence in 
November. The be- 
tween these, the Terman Group Test, Form A, 
and the National Group Test, Seale B, Form 
1, are .72, .47, for grades V, VI, and 
VII respectively. The correlations between the 
these tests the 
combined seores of the alternate forms given in 
May are respectively .88, .85, and .84 for grades 


V, VI, and VIL. 


to remain constant, it 


coethicients of correlation 


and .67 


combined scores in two with 


Since intelligence is supposed 
was decided to take the 


average of the intelligence quotients for No- 
vember and May. Since this amounts to 
doubling the length of the test, we may com- 
pute by Brown’s* formula the increased re- 
liability of the test. This we find to be re- 


spectively .936, .919, and 


the 


After the point scores for the intelligence and 


915 for these grades. 


Results from November Tests 


educational tests given in November had been 
converted into intelligence and educational 
quotients, coefficients of correlation were com- 


puted as indicated in Table II. 


FABLE Il. Showing Intercorrelations Between In- 
telligence and Educational Quotients for No- 
vember Tests for Grades V, VI, and VII 

Reading Arithmetic Spelling 


Grade \ r P, E I P. E I r. Be 
(N 44) 
I. Q 2 O74 4 072 36 O89 
Keading 2 USS 11 O85 
Arithmetic 37 O87 
Grade VI 

(N 34) 
I. Q ‘ H) 097 13 093 48 Os4 
Reading ol OS2 #1 070 
Arithmetic 47 O87 
Grade VII 

(iN 8&2 
I. Q 70 O38 69 O39 51 055 
Reading mM OOD 37 OA 
Arithmetic 44 060 


These correlations are positive and signifi- 


cant Ihe V are, howeve Yr. far below pe rfect cor- 
reiatior Che reason for this is to be sought 


in the fact that the standards to which pupils 


terms of grade norms based 


crude standards or 
tests. To 


upon teachers’ own upon 


standardized attain these standards, 


the pupils of normal intelligence need to work 


only with normal effort, while dull pupils must 


exert themselves beyond normal, and bright 
pupils ean attain these standards while work- 


ing below their normal capacity. 


Brown, Wm., The Essentials of Mental Measurement, 
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f The effect of effort as a factor in the achieve classification, and individualization of instruc Resulting Improvement 

' . , , . | : wards the ! ot LV inother s eS oO 

H ment of pupils may be shown by d viding the tion with the same class organization. Seetion Poward end of May, a = nies of 

; . . . } | ) } tests WAS olve for th urpose oO asuri 
pupils of each grade into three sections on the g is only practicable in the larger schools , ai - n for the purpose r me , ring 

: basis of intelligence quotients as follows: v,here a sutticient number of teachers are avail the mprovement whieh h d resulted. The tol- 
i Superior, or those having | ().’s above 110. able and so could not be ised in the present owing tests were sed: 
: ; se : 1 a ae ie Toc were Als 
H Normal, or those having | () s of 90-110 experiment Reclassification o1 the basis of aoe _— _ Group rest of Mental Abil- 
eer , , , . ity, form b. 
b "or. O hos ni yy ( s Delo v0 ment b I Ip or dow according to menta f e r . ow ‘ 
Inferior, or those having I. Q below ent Pp. :, 2. The National Intelligence Test, Scale B, 
We may then proceed to find the mean edu age regardless of chronological age Ss another Form 1. 
cational quotients Tor each section. In each logical proced ime vhich might be used There de The Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale, 
group, the mean educational! quotient should Is the objecti m to this, however, that it places Form 1. 
; ’ t. The Woody-McCall Mixed Fundame 
be approximately equal to the mean intelligenc children of widely different stages of physica j The V oc 1; McCall Mixed indamentals 
ga ; ; ; : in Arithmetic, Form 1. 
1e T * OTOUD ~ yorKkilhng vith or { ey Oop ent ale ‘ l \ Im th S; e ori ‘ ~ nn , ‘ : 
quotient 1f the group } I iw normal developm maturit he um rac 5. Twenty Words from the Iowa Spelling 
effort. The discrepancy between the average | urthermore, even if sectioning or reclassinea Seale. 

: I. (). and the ave raves i () may then be taken tion are sed, a certain amount ot i divid lall | he same proce dure was IS d in converting 
as a measure ol the extent to which a group Zation 8 Hecessary Sutherland? has shown, tor the point seores of the intelligence ind educa- 
works above or below normal capacity, or the example, that many pupils who are normal o1 th tests nto intelligence and edueational 
extent to which the accomplishment Guotient superior in intelligence may have special dis quotients, as that described for the November 
rises or falls above or helow 100 mav be taken ab lities Im one or more subjects which can be Tests. By computing tiie coethecients Ot cor 
as a measure of this discrepancy. These results removed by Spe ela treatment in adjustment relation between the intelligence and eduea- 
are indicated in Table III classes Gray’ has shown that many pups are tional quotients for the May results, we can 

; find the amount of improv it that has re- 
TABLE Il. Showing Mean Educational, Intelligence and Accomplishment Quotients for Superior, Normal si Am np! . os tha - : re 
and Inferior Sections of Each Grade. sulted since November. his comparison ig 
Educational Quotients I.Q Accomplishment Quotients i , Leh ; 
Section Reading Arithmetic Spelling Reading Arithmetic Spelling Cases it acl —_ | able L\ » While h LOMOWS + 
Grade V = za . TABLE IV. Showing Correlation Between Intelligence 
Superior 110 110 110 151 So S4 ™) 1 and Educational Quotients for November and 
Normal 100 oe 90 100 100 © ve 1} and May. (1. Q. Based on Four Group In- 
Inferior 03 OS RS 3 125 125 110 17 telligence Tests.) 
Grade VI November May 
Superior 100 110 1038 125 SS SY R2 11 Grade \ t P_E r P.E 
Normal 102 100 85 100 102 LOO SD i2 ( Ne=44) 
Inferior 0) 7 74 79 114 100 03 11 Reading 2 + 074 aS + OM 
Grade VII a Arithmetic Tet O72 OAD O61 
Superior 100 115 4 3 SS Sv i ot) Spelling 6 OSS 62 + O83 
Normal 108 101 67 98 105 1085 (P- tb Grade VI 
Inferior 90 82 5 77 122 100 ot) 25 (N34) 
; : ; : Reading if) + OT 70 + O00 
It follows from the preceding that if we de defective n silent reading, not because of de Arithmetic 1 + O05 rt + .OS2 
‘ 7 . . ] ° ° ye 1 ¢ ‘ coal Spelling iS + OS4 65 061 
sire pertect agreement between educationa fective mentality, but because OT removable Grade VII 
achievement and intelligence. we must get all disabilities in this subject. Similarly Fernald' (N82) : . 7 
eile al mal effort. For bright has sl for non-spellers and non-readers that Beading 70 +.088 80 027 
pupils to work with normal effort. oO! rignt has shown tor no spellers and non-readers tha Arithmetic 6 + O80 ou + O38 
pupils, this would mean more and for inferior individualization of instruction may be neces Spelling mi + .055 on 054 


The results given in Table IV have been con 
dei sed 1th lables Vv and g @ In lable V. the 


pupils it would mean less effort than they sary to bring pupils who are deficient in reading 


usually put forth. Stated another way, it but normal mentally up to the norms for the 


°19 ° . . " : , r rre it ns be yveen thie te ence quotient 
means that a pupil’s achievement should be grade in which they belong. lsd 
® . ° _ . , es : . : I ene! erade nd thie rerage educ itional 
determined by his capacity and that the bright | Whatever may be the relative merits of the Pan | 
. ; 2 : : quotient reading, arithmetic, nd spelling’), 18 
pupils should be given as full opportunity for three methods named above, administrative Table VI 
realizing this achievement as the inferior pupils considerations in the three grades in which the | } ] 
. = r , nteriwence gq TWnTS Ale eqdueationa quotients 
are given. The concept working to capacity present experiment was carried out made it ' 
: : , iy » ae tor the three grades combined are given. 
however, needs to be defined. It is here used necessary to resort to the third of these meth 
; Ss + . pi ; ea : rABLE V. Showing Correlations Between Intelligence 
as meaning the effort put forth vy pupils of ods. Io this end, conferences were held with Quotients and Average Educational Quotients 
normal intelligence. Since norms for intelli the teachers of these grades immediatelv after (Reading, Arithmetic, and Spelling) for 
: é : . r Each Grade, for November and 
gence and achievement tests are based upon per the results for the tests given in November had May. 
> » ‘6 99 . . 1 Novy iber Ma 
formances of the norma! pupils it would been organized and interpreted. Che tendenev . PE - , , I 
seem proper to set up norms of effort by the for dull pupils to seore high and for bright ‘rade \ 
_ " } " } : ° . . . . N t4) 5S O07 74 Us 
same empirical methods. Such standards have’ pupils to seore low in accomplishment when Grade VI 
the virtue of being attainable lheoretically, measured in terms of intelligence was pointed : ie VII a = pee ) 
° ° . ° ° ° 5 ss i Grade i 
it may be possible for pupils to work with maai out and explained. It was pointed out that if (N—s2 73 035 <4 020 
mum capacity for prolonged periods. Indeed the median of the classes were to be inereased. TABLE VI. Showing Correlations Between Intelll- 
hi } lis] ) by . : gence and Educational Quotients with all Grades 
this seems to have been accomplishec yy the it would be done best by increasing the accom Combined for Each Subject, for November 
inferior groups in each of the grades studied. lish nt of the ‘ight pupils The teachere and May. 
ior | . | plishmen he brigh pupil The teacher —_— placa, 6 es 
But it is open to question whether anything readily assented to this and agreed that th . P. FE r P.E 
, » gaine ~dueation: , , avi ‘ : . : Reading 62 + 033 72 + 27 
would be praine d educ ationalls by having all bright pupil was most likelv to be re glected coe a on ~ nen 6° P 
pupils work under such strain as many of the since he could maintain himself at or even Spelling 47 + 041 ao + 37 
1, ile re Y "PZe > +9 . ° The three receding tables indieate that there 
slower pupils must do under pr cnt conditions. above the class norms or standards without : ; ! ‘ : , a ' ¢ 
It can be shown also that much of the superior ; , 1: material inerease in the eoefficient of cor- 


much exe rtion or help. Suggestions ind de- . . . : 
: > . "a ae ° , 55 . val a . N ‘mber to Mav xe t in 
showing of the inferior group in edueational . eee 1s relations Irom ovember U ay cacepe : 

E I ™"" tailed directions for individualizing instruction 


: : 7 * 4] a | aoe stoi — on , 
and accomplishment quotients is due to more arithmetic and spelling for the seventh grad 


as shown in Table IV. This means that it is 
possible by comparatively simple methods to 


ES re " +; Wella 1e WrooTe.c.c ‘ ’ : . ° . 
ence were held ) di Cu thie progre made nerease the achievements of pupils who are 


. : in silent reading, arithmetic, and spe ling were 

help from teachers, more years in school as 
then made to the teachers I: requent conter 

shown by chronological age, and more help out : 


side school hours from teachers and others. It 


“Tf and changes in the program needed. On the 


is, therefore, reasoning in a circle to say: not working with normal capacity. The small 


W le 1e ' ’ . nr wnt wal » ‘er . . . 
dull pupils can earn E. Q.’s and A. Qs of whole the methods used present no novel o1 amount of inerease in arithmetie and spelling 


more than 100, why cannot normal and bright startling features It is quite likely that in’ may be partially accounted for by the fact that 
pupils do this?” If such special help is with many schools more radical procedures may be the correlations for November were already 
held from the inferior pupil or given equally ised with more telling effect. The methods TaIrliv high so that ess Improvement was pos 
to the normal and superior pupils, then the here used were ealeulated to be serviceable in sible A further reason for the small amount 


accomplishment of the inferior pu ils diminish a typical school situation without putting too ot increase in the ease of arithmetic is that ten 


in comparison. It would seem. therefore, that great a strain pon the adaptabi tv of teachers pupils reece ved special training in arithmetic 


our standards are sufficiently high if we suc- with typical training and experience. Revolu In connection with another experiment not con- 
ceed in getting pupils of all types of capacity tionary changes in reclassifying pupils were out ducted by the writer. When these ten are elim- 
he en pe oe san 4 a £ 
to work with the amount of effort used by of the question and individualization of instrue inated the correlation rises from .69 to .76 for 
° P 11: .° ° > j *( ile Iso } ‘a we) ] 
pupils of norma! intelligence. tion was limited by the Tact that the teachers M iV. It Is pl bal le al that the re were a num 
ber of normal and superior pupils who had 
- _ ° were taxed TO capacity With large classe Ss a . ° ° 
Remedial Treatment , _ : special difficulties similar to those discussed in 
. . :; Situation all too common in the publie schools. ' ' ' 9 : : : 
After the November tests had shown that the connection with Sutherland’s, Gray’s, and 
correlations betweer intelligence and eduea ‘Sutherland, A. H., Intelligence Tests and School Re Fernald’s « xperiments. If all of such pupus 
. } ° } } re: atio ] . 
tional quotients were r¢ itive 1\ iow, steps were organization could have been reached. the May correlatio1 S 
. : 7 Gray W S Individual Difficulties in Silent , 1 “) . 
immediately taken to bring about a higher cor Reading in Grades IV, V, and VI. Twentieth Year. WOuld have been still higher. 
relation. Two general methods, not mutually book, Part II When the educational quotients in reading, 
’ . . Fernald, Grace, Intelligence Tests and Schoo te } 1): 
exclusive, were available, namely: sectioning, re —m——_, cassis ind hool Re arithmetic, and spelling are averaged and the 
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with intelligence quotients com- 
both November and 
This is probably because variable errors 


correlations six or seven months and for each of the follow- 


ing periods would seem to indicate that when 
the correlations are already fairly high, rapid 
gains cannot be expected and that what has 
been gained must be retained at the expense 
of continued vigilance. It is also possible that 
a correlation of unity between I. Q. and E. Q. 
is prevented by imperfections in the tests for 
measuring this relation. It 


puted, “yr? inereases for 
May. 
which reduce the size of the correlations for a 
single test, operate to a less extent when the 
That is, 
the average of the three educational tests, while 


results of several tests are combined. 


not technically “true scores,” is more reliable 
than any one of them. The increase in correla- 
tion between L. Q. and E. Q. in reading and 
I. Q. and E. Q. in arithmetic shows that intelli- 
gence is operating more in May than in No- 
vember, in the sense, at least that achievement 


has already been 
shown that the correlations rise as a result of 
reliability of the 
creasing the length. 


increasing the tests by in 


That the gains in the correlations between 
in reading and arithmetic can be predicted bet 5 
ter from the lL. Q. in May than in November. 
Summary and Conclusions 
We have thus seen that there is a significant 


intelligence and achievement in the present ex- 
periment are as high as can be expected under 
methods of 
ship is indicated also in an investigation by 
Hilliard.* Williard’s problem was to determine 
the types of difficulty in 


investigation was one of status 


present measuring this relation- 


increase in the correlations between intelligence 
November to 
May The correlations are still below unity in 


and educational quotients from comprehension of 
reading. His 
May, however. Is it probable that a closer cor- 


and the pupils whom he tested were tested only 
brought 


relation can be about in 


this period 
methods that 

r by other meth 
interesting in this 


“abe at one period. As a part of his investigation, 
of time by the same or similar he gave tests to the pupils of the University 


School ot the State University of 
schools ot Cedar 


were used in this experiment « 


° E Klementary 
ods 4 It Is ecounection to lowa and to Sassy elementary 
compare the results shown in the preceding 


; : d Rapids, Lowa. The following table adapted 
chapter with results obtained by Franzen’ at from Hilliard shows the intercorrelations be 


YrABLE Vil. CQorrelation of Intelligence Quotients 
with Educational Quotie nts in Franzen’s Garden certain edueational tests. for the tifth vrades of 
City Experiment, and Gains in Correlations ; 
for Different Periods. (N48). these schools. 
Correlatious 


tween the Terman Group Intelligence Test and 


f 1. Q With Various Gains in Correla In this table it will be seen that the correla 

Educational Quotients tions to p . ! 

Nov June Nov June June Nov June he bet vupen Intelligence ind chlevemen Al 

1s WI LY 12 19 = =191Y 1920 notably higher for the University Elementary 
Vv. Q 72 73 Sb sl 1 14 09 ' , ; ‘ 
kK. Q 62 65 6D 7 0% 08 17 School than for the tour Cedar Rapids schools 
C. Q be 62 1” St 01 Lt 21 Hilliard accounts for this as follows “This 

Note fhe above table should be interpreted as , ' 
follows the correlation of the l. Q. with the Thorn may be explained us has been sugvested before 
dike Vocabulary Quotient is .72, .73, 6. and SI for the by the fact that in the University Klementary 
various periods designated at the head of each column ‘ 
The gains in this correlation from November, 1918 to School silent reading Is vivell a vreat deal of 
] 1v1v s .O1, et 1 ry ‘ j 
: eCliphastis Ihe conteit subjects are almost el 

Gar Citv. which were obtained by are tirely taught by the problem method, which 
classitication of pupils. Table VII gives the alls for a much more extensive reading ex 
gall correlation between the periods for perience than is found in other types of teach 


TABLE VILLI. Showing Intercorrelations Between Scores in 


Cedar Rapids, lowa, Schools and the University 


Tests Given to 


Fifth Grade Pupils of Four 
Elementary School 


(Terman Group Test 





and Reading, Vocabulary, and Organization Tests) r  & 
I Johnson School (20 pupils) 
lerman Group Test with Thorndike-McCall Reading 19 +.119 
Terman Group Test with Thorndike-MeCall Visual Vocabulary ou +.149 
Pet Group Test with Greene Organization 397 + .127 
II Buchannan School (26 pupils) 
Terman Group Test with Thorndike-McCall Reading 683 + O70 
ler 1 Group Test with Thorndike-McCall Visual Vocabulary 696 + OG 
lerman Group Test with Greene Organization : 681 + .071 
lil Jackson School (40 pupils) 
Terman Group Test with Thorndike-McCall Reading 615 + .066 
Terman Group Test with Thorndike-McCall Visual Vocabulary 645 + .O62 
Tern Group Test with Greene Organization 339 + 004 
IV Polk School (50 pupils) ’ 
Terman Group Test with Thorndike-McCall Reading ‘ 2 + 067 
Ter Group Test with Thorndike-McCall Visual Vocabulary 604 + 060 
Teri Group Test with Greene Organization . 536A + 085 
\ University Elementary School (25 pupils) 
Tern Group Test with Thorndike-McCall Reading ‘ 827 + 041 
Terman Group Test with Thorndike-MecCall Visual Vocabulary AT + .095 
lerman Group Test with Greene Organization , THA + .058 


which t} pupils were tested. In this table ing. 
' Q. means Thorndike Vocabulary Age divided 
he chronological age; R. Q. means Alpha 2 


Reading 


UC. @. means 


The aim of the school is to push each 
child to the limit of his ability.” 
That Hilliard is correct in this 


tion is suggested by the fact 


interpreta 
that the correla 
tions for the four Cedar Rapids schools corre 


Age divided bv chronologieal age, and 


Kellev-Trabue Completion Age 
divided bv chronologieal age. 


From Tables IV, V, and VI it will be 


that in the amount of correlation in the present 


spond quite closely to the correlations between 
found .for the 
Lewiston schools in the November tests before 


intelligence and achievement 
seen 


: . “e “dis steps f bee taken to increase the 
experiment for the six months are greater than remedial ste p had been ( 


n Franzen’s Garden City experiment for the relationship. In other words, both the Cedar 


same period of time and compare very favor Rapids and the Lewiston schools had been 
ably with the amount of gain made in the whole taught by teachers whose tendencies + ge 
period. The two experiments agree remarkably neglect the a sea child i ated - wr dull 
close in the correlations of I. Q. with E. Q. child. rhis interpretation 18 further confirmed 


. mm . y the fact that there is substantial agreement 
or the first six or seven months. That is, the by the tac 


| , 7 . . . ’ . between the correlations of intelligence and 
etter f reclassification in Franzen’s experi ‘ : . : 4 
ted 3 es lati t achievement for the University Elementary 
ment resulted in raising the correlations to ie ‘ ; : : 
4 individual; : .; Schools, the Garden City Schools, and the Lew 
same point as l indlividualization in the , . . . : 
_ ' iston Schools after remedial instruction. In all 
7 


ae experiment. It will be seen from these three. the 


. : aim was to 
so that the correlations at the begin 


“push each child to the 
limits of his capacity,” by different methods to 


ig of the Garden City experiment were some- po gure but with very nearly the same effect. 


rs gher than those at the beginning of the Although the intercorrelations between intel 
pres experiment, except in the case of read- ligence and achievement in none of the three 
ng tients for which the correlations with schools are as high as unity, they are sufficiently 
nte ence are .62 in both experiments. —_—_— - 5 
ig ‘Hilliard, George H., Probable Types of Difficulty 
I fact that the gains in the Garden City Underlying Some Scores in Comprehension Tests in 
. , ° Silent Reading. Doctors WUissertation in the State 
X] ent are relatively small during the first [University of Iowa. 
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above the obtained under 
typical school conditions to make it very much 
worth while for the school to attempt to bring 
about a higher correlation by means best suited 
to the given situation. 


intereorrelations 


This statement is made 
with full consciousness of the present 
tions and defects of the “A. Q. 
The present experiment agrees with the results 
obtained in the Garden City and the Univer- 
sity Elementary Schools that unless pupils ean 


limita- 


Procedure.’’”* 


be brought to work with normal capacity, there 
will be a serious maladjustment between intelli- 
gence and achievement. 


*For a searching and critical examination of the A 


Q. Procedure see Toops, Herbert, and Symonds, P M.., 
in “What Shall We Expect of the A. Q?", Journal of 
Educational Psychology, Deec., 1922, and Jan., 1928 


THE OLD AND NEW IN SCHOOL ADMINIS.- 
TRATION 

During periods of school] board elections some 

thing is heard oceasionally of the desirability 

of infusing new blood into an old body. The 

the old 


sticks on the board of education must be ousted 


argument is sometimes advanced that 


and the new twigs supplied instead, if real 
Or else 
editor puts it: “The school 
blood. Nothing will help it out like the infu 


sion of vitality 


progress is to be obtained. , as an Illinois 


board needs hew 


that youth will bring. It needs 


the enthusiasm, the vision and the spirit of 
younger men and women.” 

If the average community were consulted as 
to the character of its board of edueation it 
would be found that conservation is the watch 
vord of the hour. At any rate, the taxpayer is 


not likely to that the board is too 


complain 
conservative. 


W hate\ er may be 


and new 


said on the seore of the old 
in school administration service it re 
ifter all that, 


vouth and those of 


mains barring those of extreme 


extreme age, it Is not a 
question of either youth or age when it comes 
t board of 


Oo measuring up the pe rsonnel of a 


education 


rue, an optimistic spirit should guide the 
departures ol such a body. But, optimism is 
not a monopoly of youth, nor pessimism the 


exclusive 


affliction of age. Long and continu 


us service may create while on the 


lead 


spirit ol 


ethargy, 
other hand newness and inexperience may 
to blunders The ultra-progressive 
youth may require the tempering influences of 
the ultra-conservatism of age. 

The editor above quoted sees more progress 


in youth than in age. He says 


“In the hands of younger men and women a 
stilted program of building conceived ten years 
ago might be torn to shreds without any emo- 
tion. It would be entirely too venerable, too 
cut-and-dried to suit their reactions. It would 
not be elastic enough to bargain with the future 
which sometimes has to make quick bargains. 
An educational emergency with our present 
school board has no more standing than a kettle 
of fish. The old building program has served its 
purpose. It was time it was torn to pieces and 
the emergency of a new high school building 
properly presented to the voters. They may de 
feat a bond issue but we will be no worse off and 
youth and enthusiasm will have had a chance. 
Suppressed, it is yearning to blow the lid off and 
assert itself.” 

All this sounds breezy and fine. It has the 
ring of progress. Nevertheless every departure 
in school before a tax 
paying constituency in the form of a bond issue, 


administration, going 


is ultimately tested in the light of reason. Che 
youthful mind 


greater readiness but it requires the 


may initiate and devise with 
combined 
both youth and age, and a due 


regard for the tax ability of the 


udgment of 
community, 
to determine the isgume 

Every board of edfication requires from time 
to time the infusion of new blood, not 
yuthful 


of new members who bring to their task a new 


neces 
sarily the Vv only, and the introduction 
enthusiasm and readiness to work for a great 
cause. Thus the old will be inspired by the new 


in carrying forward a sacred task. 
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EDITORIAL 


WHAT CAN THE COMMUNITY DEMAND 
OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION? 

The answer to the question, what the com 
munity may justly demand at the hands of the 
school authorities, is at once so obvious that any 
discussion of th 

And yet, when the demands made by the pub 


lie, as they 


d seem sup rfluous 


silliie we 


assert themselves Wh mary 


can communities, are unalvzed and the em 
barrassing situations frequently arising f 
them are measured, the t would appear that 
oceasional discuss the subject t 


entirely out of place 

The immediate point of contact between the 
public and the school and its patrol — 
much the board of education as it is the pro 
workers, superintendents, pt neipals 


hese oc 


tween a critical constituency 


fessional 
and teache rs mistit ite thie 
and the adminis 


tration, and much che pel ds Ipon ther tact ind 


judgment in allaying rupture and maintaining 
reasonably harmonious re tions 

But. on the ther hand, the board of edue 
tion stands in a more conspt s attitude be 
fore the genera taxpavihg pub lf ep cles 
formulated and mn departures engaged 
the administrative body may, when these toucl 
the individual purse, become subjects of public 
discussion which aggravate then 
heated division I pie) nd sentiment 

The unfeasible na nreasonable 3 certain 
to come to the rface ( ree er ¢ 
sip stimulates the currents of misinformat 
and petty pre id CCS hit SOvtrie lhlisy ile d 
editor enters the fray, mist ng the majority 
sentiment for wisdom, niv to betog the re 
problem and complicate the situat 
The citizen who has a < to grind pops up 


just so often. If he has not some relative who 
wants a job to teach, or a superannuated rela 
tive whom he wants retained as teacher, he may 
have a choice of property or somethin 
else to sell to the school 

And vet 
vexatious, and always annoving, are after all 
incidental and passing. After all idle 


chatter has spent itselt, and the sputterings of 


svstem,. ete. 


all the ~¢ cle mands, Wille 


merely 


misconception and misinformation have been 
allayed, the judgment ot thoughtful and right 
minded constituency usua prevails. Common 
sense wl sooner or tater come to the rescue. 
Where the time element comes int pla _ the 
thing that is deemed expedient in its prospective 
aspects by the seh idm histrative body may 
be deemed unwise tod by some people. But 
the ltimate purpose I r that de parture, 
rr the pl eS I ‘ templated project 
cannot aly ty explained to the satisfaction of 


every object t happens to come along. 


some things In t taken tor gt nted by some 


body. Genera! p contidenece in the admin 


istration must ove) e petty notions and un 


warranted judgment 
It is that constituency ich has its el] ildren 
in the schools and that still reer constituency 
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vhicl pays ifs taxes without making any noe, 
And, after all, 
it is what a silent, patient and unselfish con 


that should be borne in mind. 


stituency has a right to demand, in the way of 
an ethcient school, that counts. 


The board of education that secures proper 


service out of the tax moneys placed at its dis- 


trom 


l 


reinforces the professional ranks 


posal, 
time to time, maintaining the best obtainable 


standard of efficieney, and prompting the men- 


tal, moral and physical welfare of a pupil con 
comes near the demands that can 


I that body 


stituencyv, 
made ‘ 
AN IMMEDIATE OBJECTIVE 


Phe standards of 


re isonably by 


eticiency American 


1] 


schools reached here ind there are controlled 


DN immediate eonditions and circumstances. 


The schoo! may, owing to these conditions and 


circumstances, manifest upward and downward 


tendencies. Professional] service, which has 


heel . ibject to the law ot s Ipply and demand, 


mav not alwavs—at least as to quality be at 
thre read mmand ft the sc} le | etua 
Tiolis tlie t} t if teacher training sel RI 
have als s been m est 
| < t has pp ed that th the shitts 
d d - | hnees recent ears } hie rey 
omic condit lis the <« nity the supply { 
mpetent teache service Was reduced t 1 mill 
} ghet ’ pensat n | ? t} ‘ ‘ | 
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re n, ( el hether thre 
lemand ed 3 S8e1 
t rt degree tl thie ed for bette 
sti t ct eX1sts 
statements mac ding edueators 
re cted W mr te ers en the time 
replace Tl th better nes has arrived. 
he teacher ti ng scl s are feartul that 
heir output cannot be ibsorbed, then they 
s d be 1 tha the demand for com 
petent teac ng is always good 
he situatioz sy } 


gyhner standards. Phe 
pportunity to 1 d the schools of half-baked as 


vell as superan! ted teachers rests with the 
SC HO admibistrative authority A eourageous 
supel ntendent t cked by 1 high minded ind 
eariess by rad edueat on, Cah engage in a 
eeding out process with promising results 


superintendents have 


dopted poliey of higher standards and have 
had the unqualitied support of their boards be 
hind them One superintendent in an Ohio 
city quiet dropped xteen incompetents du 
ner thie Cal Phe board has authorized him to 
drop five more 1f these, upon proper cautioning, 

not render better service 

But. these efforts in thie direction ot higher 
standards not only require a strong executive 
n the person of superintendent, but an equally 
strong board of education—one that at least 
manitests strength in ipholding the executive. 
Nose wii have encountered the expt rience 


range of school admin 





stration there is neo tusk more embarras hg 


than that of removing a superannuated teacher, 
and none that is more likely to be followed by 
inpleasant commotion. 

Thus, in view of the fact that the compensa- 


tion of teachers is now upon an equitable basis 


and that the supply of competent teachers is in- 


creasing, the opportunity for raising the stand- 


hand. 


economie 


ards of the teaching service is also at 


Rather than yield to a prevailing 


pressure by reducing salaries, the tendeney 


should be to eliminate the weak in the ranks 
and re place them by virulent and efticient teach 
hig ability. 

The teaching profession was well warranted 


Now that 


the pubhe is paving better salaries, it is equally 


in asking for better compensation. 


well warranted in asking for better teaching 


service. The hour to eall for higher standards 
Is at hand. 
PROPOSED ECONOMIES IN SCHOOL AD- 
MINISTRATION COSTS 
The etfort made | 
the waste, 1f any, in the administration of the 
Boards otf edu 


disere pal el ~ be- 


vy Ohio edueators in 


finding 


SCHOOLS IS most commendable. 


eation mav wrestle with the 


tween school S pport and school needs but if 


economies are to be effeeted in the purely edu 
cational operation of a school system the schoo 
master’s dgment must be consulted. Ile alone 
vill be ble t determine here pon Teasible 
economies 
The ()) edu Q ( thie } tte 
cs Lj} ed I I ts te I l ls 
‘ surveved the ed ! ! S 
@ sure ad « ten ted ‘ =i} ies of 
( Y ad ft i = The ad 
r set that administ e si 5 
tended wit} } extravagance 
his tir Phi 1% ereed that 
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( t ~ 
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1 ( ty aD | ¢ } Toy 
ed r expended the « Vie st feasible 
! be achieved Pheyv enter ! rave doubts 
ether the CSseC!l v | ( sf Se red | the 
( bling I S308 tiie engthenu thie 
scl h Irs r tiie Ppplig on spect studies 
W be t lerated by the p ib le, 
At any rate, tf economies ot this character 
were 1! v irated if is quite re isonable t 
assume that the pub ic you d enter aise rious 


protest. evidence i 


Ample 


periodic ery against fads and frills. 


afforded in the 
When the 


things that have been tho ightlessly decried ar 


to be dropped the publie invariably insists upon 


their retention. Thus special studies hold their 


place more secure ly now than ever be fore. 


The ed i@ators ure Inquestionably sound 


vhen thev hold that the supervisory labors of 


school system atford the best possibilities tor 


] >» 
re CCOnMOMY, By LNntensiiVviliy 


the Sincerity 
heiency of the teaching force s, individual 
dollar CX nded will vield a 


ae re and 


teacher, or a minot 


l 


and ecolleetive, th 


aurger return. there a supertlous 


st dy, mav be e illed from 


the svstem, but in the main. the t 


momentum 


the protess1 nal services must meet the situa 


lo pont out what the country is expending 
tor COSMmMetICS and Ciyurettes, or 
bricklayers and plumbers may 


what wage 
command, dor 5 


hot reduce school costs hor re imb irse the school 


budget. The 


schoo] svstem all that it can 


purpose after all is to make the 
and ought to be 
for which the public is willing to pay the price. 

The effort in the direction of 


economy is 
In the industrial fie ld the check 
on leakage and wastage is a fixed part of an 


IWAVS time ly. 
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eney polley. os hie highest expert service is 


here emploved. The same effort is made in the 


Challies oft commerce, 


n commerce and indus 


What, then, is true 
trv ought to be doubly true in the field of school 
Ilere publie funds, and not pri- 
vate resources, are constantly expended. Again, 

is unquestionably one of the functions of ed 
wation to set an example in a wise applica- 


The public 
has a right to expect that its money 


time, energy and money. 
is being 
WISCLY expended and that those who do the 
spending exercise a due regard for the econo 


mies that are reasonably within accomplish 


rit 
Trit 


THE PRESTIGE AND POWER OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION 
The facet that the United States supports an 
association of educational workers that is at 
onee the largest and most influential of its kind 
in the world should not only prove a source of 
nride and satisfaction to sueh workers, but to 

1 thought 1 citizenship as well. 
those identified 
of edueation naturally prompts 


The professional spirit of 
ith the cause 
some form of periodical assemblage and a col 
lective effort in the direction of advancement. 


But. be it said for the National 


Association, that in construction and mode of 


Edueation 


peration, it has also given expression to the 


American genius for organization. It is large 


membership, expansive in representation, 


eratic In alignment, and effective in 


] 


Its very size and potential powers place an 


except il responsibility upon its chosen lead 

ers. hese ure elevated Upon democratic lines 

nd serve in a representative eapacity. Char 

ctel nd titriess, with a desire to rotate in the 

recognition of territory and of certain divisions 

ional workers, has in the main ob- 

t | choosing lead rship. The machinery 

d mode of operation are reasonably within 
orkable ett rt and achievement. 

obtained from 


etinements which have 


time 1 time both as to machinery and opera 


! ever, must continue. These must not 
things that 


neern themselves with the 


elevate ideals and standards within pro 


nes but also with the influences that 
idiate to the general publie and its lawmakers 
Sol the eonelusions which are formulated 
! d then timate expression in state and 


/ 


n order to be of permanent ser 


ws that edueational progress must 
While the 


willing ear to the edu 


njointly with publie poliey. 
hold il 

tor he will also have his hand on the 
Pulse lle 

siders the 


d Spel sing 


a whe reby 


cer will 
publie 
leans to the practical and feasible, 


wishes of a taxpaying and vote 


constituency, and finds a line of 

he travels safely between prin 
ciple and policy. 

lhis implies that when an organization of 

| scope goes before the highest lawmak 


p dy of the land 


! with an innovation, it 
must be certain that that innovation has been 

vell digested in the light of publie policy and 
expediency, if it is to be met with acceptance. 
A gies must be studied before the appeal 
to ¢ ir is ventured, if defeat and disaster are 
t liscerned and averted. 


| formulation and submission of law meas 


ires, therefore, becomes a delicate if not a haz 


ur task. They may bring into serious con 
sideration the fundamentals of government, as, 
I a centralized form 

upholding of the 
Caution and delib 


tance, the question of 
ernment against the 


d e of states’ rights. 


© must guide every step. The prestige of 
L { t organization must not be endangered 
It ot afford to encounter failure. 
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There 
icies when the leaders should assume a judicial 
rather than a 


is a period in the formulation of pol- 


order 
free and unprejudiced expression 
on the part of the rank and file. Cemmittee 
findings should not become binding upon the 
parent body 


propagandist attitude in 


to enable a 


until an entire constituency has 
been sounded if the leaders are to go forward 
with full authority to champion the cause. 
Democratic methods are as applicable to the 
formulation of policies as they are to the choice 
of leaders. Measures of 
expression in 


vital import seeking 
fixed laws may be impartially 
presented by setting forth both the affirmative 
and negative sides for approval or rejection, and 
accepting the majority voice as the determining 
attitude of the body as a whole. 

The lawmakers must be assured that meas- 
ures presented to them in the name of an or- 
ganization have had the thoughtful study and 
approval of the many rather than the enthusi- 
astiec championship of the few. 


in the interest of 


They may even, 
tolerance and fairness, be 
apprised of the contention made by an equally 
well intentioned minority. Such procedure 
only inspires contidence and respect. 

The National 
sesses the power and prestige to effect national 
epoch making school But, the de 
partures in that direction must find their birth 
and best impulse in the desire, 


Kdueation Association pos 


legislation. 


conscience, and 
judgment ot the body constituency. They must 
grow out of the unbiased conviction of a mass 


j idgment and then delegated to the champion 


leaders, rather than come from the 


ship of 
propagandists al dl iter Tost red by a stampeded 
mass judgment. 

It must approach its task in a broad and tol 
erant spirit. To question the loyalty and sin- 


cerity of a dissenting minority 1s as unwise us 


it is discourteous Kevery phase of a legislative 
measure should be subjected to free and frank 
discussion A majority sentiment thus formu- 
lated becomes irresistible in carrying forward 
and Tei bhi al °° des gned ind laudable 
project. 

The leaders of the orgat ation ought not at 
any time attempt traduece recognized inter 
pretors of American education and citizenship 
simply bee se the tter have dared to differ 
with sucl ender (ertal the National 
Edueation Associat dedicated t is to the 
sacred « si American e1tize | ught not 
to imper ts prestige d powe) in am 
bitious clamor for an order of things that may 
he ser e questioned by those who have 


always upheld the finer traditions of the Re 
publie and whose voice carries the ring of truth 
and justice. 

That body, 
inherent qualities and avowed purposes to exalt 
as afforded by no 


become the 


great destined by virtue of its 


American ideals in manner 


other agency, may dominating in 


fluence in rearing that citizenship which will 


distinguish ours as the most virt lus, Most in 


telligent, and most formidable among the na 


tions of the earth. Here lies its sole and only 


mission. But What a wonderful mission it is! 


WHAT ABOUT REPRESENTATIVE SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION? 


The reforms which have been made during 
the past Y> vears 1n the administrative na 
systems have CoO 


chineryv of school neerned them 


selves with the questions of tenure, numerical 
size of hoards ot ed eation al d represt ntation. 
lengthened, the 


The terms of service have been 


memberships red ied, and the representation 


changed from district to representation at large. 


The question of representation has been by 
no means the least in point of 
Direct 
board of education led to 


vented dealing with the 


ward 


rivalries which pr 


school 


svstem as a dis 


tinetive unit. Thus, a city divided into twelve 


Importance, 
or district repre sentation in the 
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wards with twelve members on the board of ed- 
ueation, each a direct. re presentative of his own 
a rule with twelve different 
Kach 
tageous recognition for his district with the re- 
sult that 


service was 


ward, contended as 
school systems. member sought advan- 
school sites were inisplaced, teacher 
unevenly distributed, and super- 
vision became spasmodic and lop-sided. The 
member that was most aggressive received the 
greatest recognition. 

With the progress of time the evils attending 
district representation were largely eliminated, 
But, 


large 


even where the system as such remained. 
in many communities 


took the 


representation at 


place of district representation, en- 
abling the welding of school systems into defi- 


nite units. 


But, even where the representation-at-large 
method obtains there is an occasional tendency 
on the part of a member to favor locality against 
locality and to forget that he 


tive of 


is the representa- 
a whole system rather than of the ward 
in which he 
board 


cautioned its readers by the 


schoo] 
Post 


During a recent 
Hlouston (Texas) 


following: 


resides. 


campaign the 


“An endeavor should be 


or women who are 


made to select men 
capable of representing the 
Neither seetional nor 
should 
selection of this kind of service. 


should be 


pens to live in a certain 


whole city on this board. 
enter into a 
No candidate 
considered available beeause he hap- 
Hous- 


old aldermanie theory has 


factional considerations 


part of the city. 
ton 1s a unit The 
been scrapped here: the system has been abol 
ished in the City 


government. Our city com 


missione rs are not eleeted to re prese nt any par- 


Ne ithe r should our 


school trustees be so eleeted. Therefore, the 


ticular section ot the city. 


only thing for the 
h 


LIS decision 


voter to consider in making 
Which of these candidates 


ure best titted to command the 


is this: 
moral and finan 
ela support ot the people Tor their schools and 


Most Cap ib e, therefore, of serving the children 


champions the idea of 


representation-at-large, and of dealing with the 
vhole school system as one compact unit, but 
he enlists the support of an entire citizenship 
for that dea 11 thie sectional spirit is to be 


udministrative service 
spirit must primarily be eliminated 
board membe rships. 
women Chosen to administer the 
schools must have the assurance that an im 
partial constituency 


This 


stitue ney 


s behind them. 


means primarily that the voting con 


must think in terms of a whole com 
PiU ty 


for the 


when it records its choice of members 
board of education. An intelligent ap 
proach to the subject from this standpoint only 
will make for school administrative bodies that 
ire truly representative. 
CHATS DURING RECESS 

“T have never found a red-haired child in Cali- 
fornia to be mentally defective,” recently said 
Will C. Wood, state superintendent. ‘Teachers 
with red coiffures in this state at least are in- 
variably far above the average in intelligence 
and teaching ability.” 

A school survey is described in the Wheaton, 
Illinois, Progressive of March 4th as follows: 
“The recent school survey by Profs. 
Jones, Clement, Clerk and Washburn was made 
in just 160 minutes by the clock. Think of it, a 
three months’ job was done in 160 minutes! In 
that time they visited from three to fifteen 
minutes in some rooms, looked through the glass 
doors into others, and failed to visit some teach- 
ers altogether. The work of 1000 pupils and 40 
teachers was surveyed in 160 minutes.” 


so-called 


A California school board fired a teacher be- 
cause she bobbed her hair. The young woman 
claimed that pruning her hair did not reduce her 
brain power. This statement of the case was 
accepted at Los Angeles where she is now em- 
ployed in the schools. 
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Important Developments Affecting the Planning 
of School Buildings’ 


Samuel A. Challman, State Inspector 


Our demands today as to the use of our school 
buildings are numerous and varied. The major 
problems their 


volve an intelligent appreciation of the educa 


connec’ed with planning in 


tional program of the community with regard 


to the child as well as to the adult. The main 


factors which enter into this program are very 


much the same in all communities, though 


scope ot 


there is considerable difference in the 


the activities undertaken. On this account, 


provision must be made in the physical plant 


to a greater or less degree for the promotion ot 


the various objectives. In most schools ob 


jectives overlap each other and the same fea 
serve than one of the 


well more 


But they add to the complexity of 


tures may 
desired ends. 
the problem and require careful adjustments in 


each new undertaking. 


How to translate these objectives into facili 


ties which will make possible their consumma 


tion in an economical manner is a question 


which arises with the planning of each new 
Whether all of 
incorporated into the building immediately con 
deterred 


funds are 


school building. them can be 


templated or some of them must be 


until later on when sufiicient avail 
able, does not alter the problem, for if not in 
corporated to begin with, they should neverthe 
less be considered in the general plan and pro 
vision made for such addition or additions as 
The 


a problem 


will ultimately result in their inclusion. 


ability with which we handle such 


determines the extent to which we have ad 
vanced in our efforts to fit the building to the 
for which it is to be 


educational purposes 


erected. 
Thoughtful Consideration for Safety 

That we have made some notable progress is 

evident from the criteria established within the 

Many 


various purposes have been etfected. 


economies as to space for 
More in- 


telligent thought has been given to features in- 


last decade. 


volving the conservation of children’s eyesight 


by natural as well as artificial illumination. 


More care is exercised in safeguarding the lives 


*Address delivered March 6, 1924, at 4 P. M., before 
Minnesota School Board Association in House Cham 
ber, State Capitol, St. Paul 


of School Buildings for Minnesota. 


of pupils and greater precautions are taken to 
prevent destruction of buildings by fire. De 
cided improvements have been made in sanitary 
conditions, In consequence of which health has 
been promoted and a higher standard of living 
established. 

As to economy of 
have accomplished two very important results: 


space, it may be said to 
1. It has given us classrooms, corridors, and 
stairways of usable dimensions without any loss 
Zz. It has 
under 


of advantages previously enjoyed. 
saved each district, erecting a building 
new conditions, a respectable amount of money. 

By limiting the width of our classrooms to 
not exceeding 23 feet, shorter spans have re- 
duced construction costs. Limiting the length 
of the standard classrooms to the actual space 
necessary for school desks and aisles, so as to 
have rooms of definite capacities, has resulted 
in a material reduction of sizes of these rooms 
and a consequent saving of money both for their 
construction and subsequent upkeep. A study 
of some of our older buildings shows quite con 


} : } 


clusively that, if the unnecessary space in sev- 


could be 


could frequently 


eral rooms utilized and brought to- 


vethe r, we gain a new class 
room out of wasted space in from eight to ten 
rooms. 

And not only 


to a 


have classrooms been subjected 


kind, but 
special rooms for industrial training, commer 
| 


critical investigation of this 
cial subjects and other specialized instruction 
have also received careful attention. In some 
instances affecting these special rooms greater 
space than before allotted has been found nee 
that 
detinite number of pupils might be provided and 


ly located. This has 


essary in order proper equipment for a 


advantageous increased 
costs, but it has improved conditions for in 
struction which, after all, is the proper basis 


on which to measure the efficiency of a building 
Reducing Width of Corridors 
Main corridors, in all but build 


of which only a comparatively small num- 


very large 


ings, 


ber are erected, have been reduced to ten feet 


Ten unusual t 


find a school building with 


in width. years ago, it was 


twelve feet wide, and a width of fourteen t 








CENTRAI 
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) 


a corridor less than 


The reduced 


width has resulted in no inconveniences, as four 


sixteen feet was not uncommon. 


lines of pupils can readily pass down such a 


corridor at one time, and more than four lines 


is likely to result in confusion and congestion 


at certain points. Secondary corridors are gen- 


erally made narrower than ten feet and their 


width is determined by their length and the 


number of doors leading to them. Corridors 


should 


the building, and, in order to accomplish this. 


insure the safety of the occupants in 
irregular corridors with offsets and changes in 
direction have been entirely eliminated. Only 
straight corridors with turns at right angles and 
stairways at or near the turn are accepted as 
meeting modern requirements for safeguarding 
the lives of pupils. 

Stairways have been increased in number in 
which too 


order to do away with fire escapes, 


often are useless and quite frequently perilous 


No building, 


more, is safe with less than two stairways sep 


however small, of two stories or 
arated as far from each other as conditions will 


One stairway for every 160 pupils is 


standard at the 


permit. 
the Minnesota 


and in case of fire or panic, it is almost certain 


present time, 


that it will not be considered too stringent. But 


while the number of stairways has been in 


creased and hideous fire escapes eliminated, the 
width of stairwavs has been materially reduced. 


It is generally conceded that no stairway in 


an elementary school need be more than four 


feet wide and it is a question if three feet six 


inches would not be just as serviceable and pos 


Dp ipils 


abre ist, and each 


sibly sater. nly two should be per 


pupu 
handrail 


The 
; 


amount of space 


mitted to come down 


should have the support of a 


only question, therefore, is the 


a stair 


two pupils require in roiling ip or down 


way without retarding each other. In high 


schools, the width now generally found is five 


feet, and even there, it is a question whether 


a narrower stairway would not be an advantage. 


Stairways are now almost without exception i 


two runs from story to story with not more 


than sixteen risers to the run. Six inches is 


the reneral height ol risers in elementary 


schools while seven inches is the isual st indard 


in high schools 

Stairways and corridors in most school build 
ings occupy from fourteen to twenty per cent 
of the total 


floor area. Administrative rooms 


require from eight to twelve per cent of the 
floor area. Walls and partitions eall for from 
seven to ten per cent, and he iting ind ventiia 
tion for from two to five per cent—leaving from 


tifty to sixty per cent for classrooms, industria 


rooms, library, auditorium and gymnasium. It 
is quite evident, when we realize that from forty 
to fifty per cent of the floor area will have to 
be set aside for construction, mechanieal equip 
about the 


three-fifths of 


ment, administration and movement 


building, that the one-half to 
the building remaining will require very earé 
ful attention in planning, if satisfactory results 


are to be obtained. 
Economic Division of Space 
In the elementary school, all of this space 
may be devoted to classrooms with five or six 
per cent given over to physical training and a 
In the high sehool, how 
that, for a full edueational pro 


small assembly room. 
find 


gram, we are unable to set 


ever, We 
aside much mor 
cent for class 


than approximately thirty per 


since we will need ten to twe lve per ce if 
for gymnasiums, eight to ten per cent for an 


rooms, 


a iditorium., and from six to twelve per cent 
for industrial training. 

These rather general ratios point to the neces 
i of all 


manifestly im 


making as full use as 


building. It is 


sity of possible 
rooms in the 
possible to get one hundred per cent use out 
of all rooms, but if 


every superintendent and 


(Concluded on Page 70) 
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oA * INTERESTING EXAMPLE of the adaptability ot 

Indiana Limestone to sculptural treatment is 
shown in the illustration of the Carved Group 
which terminates the bay over the main entrance 
of the Education Building, University of Illinois, at 
Urbana, of which James M. White is the Supervis- 
ing Architect. 


The figure holding the sphere symbolizes Science 
and the one with the lyre represents the Arts. 
Between them is the Book of Knowledge, of which 
Science and Art are the sponsors. The Lamp of 
Learning is so located as to illuminate the Book of 


Knowledge. 


Symbolic figures in Indiana Limestone used in 
buildings of the same material afford ornamentation 
that maintains harmony of design, a” N\ 
and furnish a means of expressing =, = 
perfectly the ideals for which a thePyramids remain today 


. ° as permanent evidence that 
building stands. ime 


limestone is the world’s most 
enduring building material. 





Our handsomely illustrated booklet which tells 
the story of Indiana Limestone will be sent free 
upon request. Address, Indiana Limestone Quarry- 
men’s Association, Box 780, Bedford, Indiana. 








BUILD THE NATION SECURELY WITH 
A 
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ALBION QUARRY NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Are Black and stay Black. The only PERFECT 
writing surface. 


OE So The Mastery of Nature 
in vs. the Mastery of Man 


> In many things man has improved on Nature. 
:_* ‘¥ awe od In some things he has found it impossible to beat 
oe _ rs her. Human ingenuity has never been able to 

\ am produce diamonds, nor Blackboards that can 


— - i == match our 


The “KEENAN KIND” Sanitary Slate Fixtures NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


provide perfect Sanitation and Ventilation. 

















in real economy, in smoothness of writing surface, 
in ease of legibility at great distance, in freedom 
from the necessity of repairs or reblacking. 


All of which is set forth in a trouble-and-dollar- 
saving booklet on 


“How to Judge, Specify and Install Blackboards.” 
It’s free. Send for it. 


PENN’A. STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. 
KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY, Inc. Worth Building Easton, Pa, 


First National Bank Bldg., BANGOR, PA. 














B-11% S—Urinal B-26—Closet 
Large Illustrated Catalog for the asking 





























Cor m Pa I t 1 secvrrie c eChnrlerprise ther ot Comm nities ( ich vear, il dl itfeet vita 
principal wou d chart his ow1 bu ding SO as effect may appear sma But hen we stop to thousal ds of el ildre nas well as ad ts. Whe 
to show the actual use of the space during each consider that new buildings costing approxi we further consider that these buildings will 1 
day, it would be a decided hi p to a seh 101 board mately $12,000,000 were completed during 1923, : ikelihood be used for an average 1 riod of 
in seeking to determine the extent f the edu nd that the value T ur publie scho build at least fiftv vears, the significance of what 
cational program of the community. ngs has iimost trebled thi =t te! done or left undone beeomes a the more 

During the ist Tew vears much attention has vears, mping- from 40,061, 1 to matter of serious concern to every scho thie 
heen given to costs of school b ding. and data S117.666,835 hh 1923, the magnitude t r who endeavors to discharge the trust imposed 
by a number of city school officials. Krom such Any new deve opment, therefore, : c<elv to Ilis ‘task is one that ealls for ar pen mind and 
data as have been submitted to the Division ot have a de ided influences Ipol 1 large number the exereise of good idem lit. 

Buildings and Sanitation ot thy Minnesot 
state Department of Edueation, t vould ap 


pear that the cost of non-tfireproof buildings it 
Minnesota erected during the last two vears 
has varied from eighteen cents per ¢ ibie foot 
to thirty cents and the cost of fireproof build 
ings for the sam pel od from 22.8 cents to 30.8 
cents. It must be remembered that cubic foot 


costs are not always on a strictly comparative 





basis, since Poors ditt rin tie ight in most bul d 
ings, but at the same time, they constitute thre 
" 


most generally recognized basis for computing 


building Costs. 


New Angles on Cost Items 











Another interesting angle as to costs is found 
in the wa n which thev are distributed in a 
completed = buildin Using = the customary 
Classification of 4 ro inaln groups, the re ports 
submitted To \l Hes SCHOO by dir vs fo. 
the vear 1255 how that the general contrac 
constitutes from 70 to 76 per cent of the total 
cost, the heating a ent iting contract trom 
fifteen per cent to 1 er cent, the plumb 
Ing contract from to cent to nine per 
cent, and the electric \ two per cent s 
' THE GOVERNOR OF SOUTH CAROLINA SIGNS A 6 TO 1 SCHOOL GUARANTEE 
to five per cent. In this photo Governor Thomas B. McLeod is shown signing what is known as the 6-to-1 School Bill, 
’ providing for a radical departure from the system that has been in use in the state. The act provides that 
The Importance of these ak ‘ t t J the state guarantee salaries of all school teachers for six months each year, providing that the districts 
in Minnesota a habl = guarantee the same scale for one month, thus insuring to every school a term for at least seven months 
. a are propadly mucl rq From left to right, standing, are Representative Tom C. Hamer, Marlboro: Senator J. A. Spruill, Chester 
we at first realize \s ve think ot field: Senator R. S. Roger f Dillon, and W. A. Shealy Assistant Superintendent of Education (Inter 


national News Reel, Phote 
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CLEAN FLOORS- 











shows the Fresh Air Room of the Sixth Ward Grade fy 
School in Ann Arbor, Michigan. Architect: Louis Holmes Boynton, 

Ann Arbor. The floor is sanitary, quiet, resilient Go 
Linoleum — one of the several types of Bonded Flo 
able for schools. 


The phi D graph 


rs particularly suit 





The best is none too good—when you're 


kon selecting the floor of your school! 

rie per For a school floor has to meet so many 
shat is requirements — comfort, beauty, durability, 
oMicia! economy. Most important of all, it must be 


clean—easy to keep sanitary, free from disease 
laden germs and dust. 


Wanner, 


id and 


In choosing the floor that has all these 
varied qualities you need the advice of floor- 
ing experts 
needs of every type of building. 


-men familiar with the flooring 


Just this kind of assistance Bonded Floors 
Company is prepared to give you with- 


{> 
| BP. 1 é 
wos é i " ‘ 

£ Ee e | Bea A Surety Bond with Every Floor 
Fs eed : ’ Final assurance of floor satisfaction is 
F £/ A the Surety Bond issued by the UV. S. 
? s/ # Fidelity and Guaranty Company, which 
Z I (| lt F goes with every floor laid according to 
Fs ? ? f Bonded Floors specifications. The bond 
y mm Sunce | fa insures freedom from repairexpense duc 
tot” O/ fa to defects in materials or workmanship. 





The following types of resilient floors are inst: mee 
U. S. Fic : lity & Guaranty Company:—Gold-Se 


lite Tile, ¢ Id-Seal Cork Carpet, Gold-Sea 





ld-Seal Battleship all 





out chargeand entirely without obligation. 
Our flooring engineers—experts of many 
years’ experience—are at your disposal for 
consultation on any phase of your floor 
problem. 


And this is but one form of the service 
of Bonded Floors Company, which includes 
scientific installation of the highest grade 
flooring materials, skilled workmanship 
bond protecting you 


against repair expense ! 


and a gua ranty 


BONDED FLOORS COMPANY, Inc. 


Division of Con 
Engineers 


goleum Company, Inc. 
- Contractors 
P hiladelphia, Pa. 


Pittsburgh 


Manufacturers + 
Main Offices: 1421 C onto Street, 


New York - Boston - 
Kansas City 


1 
*hiladelphia - Newark - 


Detroit Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 


( Distributors in other principal cities 


BONDED FLOORS 


by this company and bo ynded by the 
| Battleship 


il Rub ber Tile, G 


Linoleum, Gold-Seal Tread- 


ld-Seal Natural Cork Tile 








se ater 
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Lowell School, Seattle, Wash. 


Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt. 
Edgar Blair, Architect, Seattle. 


Sound-Proof Schoolrooms 
Civilized school-house construction now recognizes sound- 
deadening in floors and partitions as a necessity that is 
Quiet rooms are 


second only to light and ventilation. 
essential for both pupil and teacher. 


Cabot’s 


resistant. 


Sample of Quilt and book on School- 
house deadening sent on request. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 


342 Madison Ave., N. Y., 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago. 








THE OREGON SCHOOL CASE DECIDED 

The test case of the Oregon law whereby 
private and parochial schools were to be abol- 
ished was decided by the circuit court at Port- 
land, by pronouncing the law unconstitutional. 

The opinion of the three judges defended the 
right of private schools to exist in the state, 
holding that “their privilege to teach grammar 
grades must be regarded as natural and inher- 
ent.” The court further said: “It cannot be 
successfully combated that parochial and 
private schools have existed almost from time 
immemorial—so long, at least, that their privi- 
lege and right to teach grammar grades must be 
regarded as natural and inherent, as much so as 
the privilege and right of a tutor to teach the 
German language in the grammar grades, as 
was held in Meyer vs. Nebraska supra. 

“The absolute right of these schools to teach 
in the grammar grades (paraphrasing somewhat 
the language of the court in the case just cited), 
and the right of the parents to engage them to 
instruct their children, we think, is within the 
liberty of the fourteenth amendment. 

“The right of the state to establish as its 
school policy compulsory education within its 
boundaries is conceded. But no state has ven- 
tured so far as to eliminate parochial and private 
schools.” 

SCHOOL LAW 
Creation, Alteration, Existence and Dissolution 
of Districts 

Whether a community high school district is 
compact and contiguous, as required by law is 
an issue Tact. People Vv. Keys, 141 N. E. 722, 
Illinois. 

The Illinois laws of 1921, p. 799, validating 
community high school districts does not apply, 
unless the territ nvolved in the district is 
compact and contiguous.-—People v. Keys, 121 N. 
E. 722, Ill. 





Quilt 


is the standard deadener—sound-proof, sanitary and fire- 
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SHOWER BATHS OF STRUCTURAL SLATE 
South High School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Miller-Boyer Co., General Contractors 


STRONG DURABLE CLEAN 
STRUCTURAL SLATE 


4, £ rn 
pexeatte, 
4 Re. SEURAL ee 


me. Beor  Deler fret 


THE STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. 


108 ROBINSON AVE. 


STRUCTURAL SLATE 


Robinson & Campau, Architects 


National authorities on the building 
of Schools highly recommend Struc- 
tural Slate as the best known material 
for Stairs, Shower-Stalls, Toilet En- 
closures, Urinal Stalls, Sinks and Sink 
Tops, Wainscots, and for Electrical 
Uses. 

Write for the bulletin “Structural 
Slate for School Buildings.” 


PEN ARGYL, PA. 








The Illinois Laws of 1921, p. 799, validating 
high school districts, is inapplicable to a district 
legally organized under a valid statute.—People 
v. Keys, 121 N. E. 722, Illinois. 

The fact that portions of the territory 
within a high school district are part of other 
communities for trading or other purposes is not 
an avoidance, if the district constitutes in itself 
a community for school purposes.—People v. 
Keys, 141 N. E. 722, Illinois. 

To satisfy constitutional and statutory re- 
quirements as to compactness and contiguity, 
school districts must be such that children can 
attend with reasonable convenience.—People v. 
Crawford, 141 N. E. 725, Illinois. 

—Evidence is held to show community high 
school district not compact or contiguous, as re- 
quired by the Illinois Constitution, art. 8, § 1, 
and School Law, § 89a.—People v. Crawford, 141 
N. E. 728, Illinois. 

In view of the intent of the Legislature in 
the South Dakota Laws, 1921, c. 202, § 125, to 
give the common school districts embraced 
within a consolidated district, that includes an 
incorporated town or city, an opportunity to 
withdraw from such consolidated district upon 
the vote of 75 per cent of the electors thereof a 
petition signed by 40 per cent of the electors of 
each of the common school districts as they 
existed prior to the consolidation praying that 
such districts be permitted to vote separately on 
the question of abandoning the consolidated dis- 
trict, should be granted.—Odson v. Rogers, 195 
N. W. 1019, S. D. 

Government, Officers and District Meetings 

Under the Connecticut School Law though 
school committees are agents of the law and not 
of the town, in their formal action they are gov- 
erned by the law applicable to town, officials or 
boards.—Lucier v. Town of Norfolk, 122 A. 711, 
Conn. 

Under the Michigan Law, no call or notice of 
matters to be voted on is necessary to validate 
action taken at the annual school district meet- 
ing held at the time fixed by statute—Commer- 
cial State Bank of Shepherd v. School Dist. No. 
3 of Coe Twp., Isabella County, 196 N. W. 373, 
Mich. 

Under the Missouri law where irregularly 
elected directors of a consolidated school district 


organized as a board and carried on the business 
of the district for nearly two years without ob- 
jection, they were de facto officers, and directors 
elected by them to fill vacancies were legally 
elected.—State ex inf. Barrett ex rel. Cutler v. 
Foxworthy, 256 S. W. 466, Mo. 

District Property, Contracts, and Liabilities 

Under the Massachusetts law a written com- 
munication by school committee of the city of 
Newton to the board of aldermen, in stating the 
locality and nature of further provision for 
schools, is held a substantial compliance with 
Statutes 1897, c. 283, § 23.—Byfield v. City of 
Newton, 141 N. E. 658, Mass. 

The Nebraska Complete Statutes of 1922, 
§ 6276, authorizes the county superintendent to 
determine the location of school site only when 
no site can be selected by the electors of the dis- 
trict—State v. Cruise, 196 N. W. 116, Neb. 

The qualified electors of a school district have 
no power to change a schoolhouse site at any 
annual or special meeting of the electors of such 
district unless notice shall have been given that 
such subject will be considered. Complete 
Statutes of 1922, § 6270.—State v. Cruise, 196 N. 
W. 116, Neb. 

—Change of proposed schoolhouse site held not 
beyond the powers vested in a board of educa- 
tion or so unreasonable as to amount to an 
oppressive and manifest abuse of discretion, con- 
ferred upon it by N. C. Pub. Laws, 1923, c. 136, 
§ 60 et seq.—School Committee of Seventy-First 
Consol. School Dist. v. Board of Education of 
Cumberland County, 120 S. E. 202, N. C. 

—A school committee must act within its statu- 
tory powers to bind the town; hence, any one 
dealing with such a committee must inform him- 
self of the scope of its authority and of the 
terms of its actions.—Lucier v. Town of Norfolk, 
122 A. 711, Conn. 

A bid for the erection of a schoolhouse cost- 
ing more than $500 which separately states the 
labor and material and the total thereof at the 
same amount is in violation of Ohio Gen. Code, 
§ 7623, subds. 5-7, and is void.—Perkins Vv. 
Bright, 141 N. E. 689, Ohio. 

-Where school district had power to sell 
lands, but a sale was invalid because of irregu- 
larity, it, with permission of the commissioner’s 


(Continued on Page 74) 
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South Junior High School, 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Meanor & Handloser, 
Huntington, Architects. 


Harrison Smith, : ‘ 


Huntington, 
General Contractor 


Daylight —- 


Daylight, sunlight and fresh air are more important 
in a school than any subjects in the curriculum. 


When these health necessities are introduced in the 
right volume in the schoolroom, halls and gymnasium, 
you have thrown around pupils and teachers a pro- 
tective measure which goes far toward combating 
disease. 


Truscon Steel Windows, because of their many fea- 
tures of construction, are ideal windows for schools 
and colleges. They are made of steel which means 
fireproofness and permanence. They are easily 
opened or closed, which means greatest utility and 
service. Standardization in manufacturing insures 
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Ventilation — Healthy Children 


low first cost, careful workmanship means a saving 
in maintenance or upkeep cost. 

The illustration of the South Junior High School 
shows Truscon Projected Windows, which operate 
entirely outside the sash frame. When partially open 
the glass acts as a canopy for protection against in- 
clement weather. Other styles are made for various 
types of schools. 

School architects, school superintendents and mem- 
bers of school boards should get detailed information 
on these windows for schools. 

A corps of daylight engineers in 48 cities is at your 
service to co-operate with you without obligation on 
your part. Write us for further information. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


Youngstown, Ohio. 


Warehouses and sales offices from Pacific to Atlantic 
For addresses see phone books of principal cities 


Caneda: Walkerville, Ont. 








Foreign Div.: New York 








STEEL WINDOWS 


AX¥sco 
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BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
JOSIAS PENNINGTON 
ARCHITECT 
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CLIFTON PARK HIGH SCHOO! 


NORTON FLOORS 


Meet Schoolhouse Requirements 


Safety 


Grinding Wheels 
Phe Clifton Park 
of many 





where 


= feet of children and to prevent worn hollows due to the 
%. unusually severe traffic to which such stairways are 
~ subjected. 
There is a Norton Floor suitable for all tvpes of 
schoolhouse construction 
J 
NORTON COMPANY WORCESTER, MASS 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT PHILADELPHIA 
100 





and durability 
schoolhouse construction. 
They are made slip-proof and wear-resisting by 
dum abrasive. the hard tough abrasive used in Norton 


High 
\lundum 
stairwavs to make them safe for the careless, hurrying 


are the chief requisites of 
Norton Floors meet both. 
\lun 


School, Baltimore, is one 
ile has been used on the 








(Continued from Page 72) 
court, having received purchase money and used 
it for school purposes, thereby ratified the sale 
and cannot recover the land.—Mecom v. Ford, 
256 S. W. 701, Texas Civil Appeal Court. 

District Debt, Securities, and Taxation 

Evidence that, after repairs to a_ school 
building amounting to $2,500, the insurance was 
increased from 1,000 to 3,000 without evidence 
of the former value of the building, or that the 
insurance approximated its value, or that any 
money spent, except for repairs held to show the 
erection of a new schoolhouse, within Mich. Pub. 
Act, 1919, No. 43, relative to borrowing money 
and issuing bonds for construction of new build- 
ings, so as to invalidate notes given by the dis- 
trict board.—Commercial State Bank of Shep- 
herd v. School Dist. No. 3 of Coe Twp., Isabella 
County, 196 N. W. 373, Mich. ” 

—Where the school district board voted money 
to repair and make usable the schoolhouse, and 
the treasurer reported expenditures to the 
annual meeting, which voted to give new notes 
to pay notes given by the board to a bank for a 
loan, such notes were ratified, and constituted 
binding obligations under Mich. Comp. Laws, 
1915, § 5667, subds. 6 and 7, authorizing the 
annual meeting to vote taxes to build school- 
houses, etc.—Commercial State Bank of Shep- 
herd v. School Dist. No. 3 of Coe Twp., Isabella 
County, 196 N. W. 373, Michigan. 

Where the resolution of a board of educa- 
tion recited that a petition presented for the 
holding of an election under the N. C. Pub. Loc. 
Laws, 1915, c, 722, for uance of school bonds. 
was signed by more than 25 per cent of the 
voters in the district, and a similar resolution of 
*he board of commissioners, were in due form. 
che resolutions were prima facie correct, and, in 
the absence of allegations tending to impeach 
their validity, evidence as to how the two boards 
arrived at their conclusions was not admissible, 
in a suit to test the validity of the bonds 
Waters v. Board of Com’rs of Buncombe C 
120 S. E. 450, N. C. 

Where the G. school district was consoli 
dated with a consolidated district which had pre 
viously voted to issue bonds under the N. C. Pub. 
Laws, 1920 (Ex. Sess.) c. 87, and an election was 
held in the G. district to ascertain whether the 


ity 
nly, 


taxpayers therein would assume 
their part of the taxes necessary under the N. C. 
Const., art. 7, $ 7, which resulted in favor of 
assumption of the debt, the bonds will be a valid 
obligation of the consolidated district including 
the G. district—School Committee of Seventy- 
First School Dist. v. Board of Education of Cum- 
berland County, 120, S. E. 202, N. C. 

Where certificate of levy for school taxes, 
not dated, was signed by president and clerk of 
school board, and record book kept by the clerk 
of the board showed a page thereof torn from 
the book, it cannot be said that levy of taxes 
thereunder was not supported by sufficient evi- 
dence, where the lost page was produced in court 
by the clerk, who identified it under oath, and 
testified that it was torn from the book for the 
use of an attorney.—People v. Chicago, M. & St. 
P. Ry. Co., 151 N. E. 827, Til. 

It is not necessary that the president and 
clerk of a school board be authorized to sign and 
file a certificate of levy for taxes; that being 
simply an official authentication of the action of 
the board.—People v. Chicago, M. & St. P. Ry. 
Co., 141 N. E. 827, Ill. 

Where school board met as shown by min 
utes, and by unanimous vote decided that it 
needed all the money possible to raise in the 
district for school purposes and decided to levy 
the limit, but did not know at the time what the 
limit was, a subsequent levy was not invalid by 
reason of the filling in by the clerk of the figures 
in the minutes of the meeting designating the 
amount in dollars and cents, and the subsequent 
execution of a certificate by the president and 
clerk; the filling in of the figures and the execu 
tion of the certificate being in exact accordance 
with the will and action of the board. People v. 
Chicago M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 141 N. E. 877, Il. 

Teachers 

A contract between a district board of edu 
cation and a school teacher, executed by the 
president of the board by its direction, is held 
not invalid because the district supervisor was 
not present at the board meeting, and made no 
recommendation concerning the teachers em- 

oyed, especially where the resignation of the 
upervisor had been requested, and was in the 
hands of the board for action therein.—State v. 
Board of Education of Clark Dist., Harrison 
County, 120 S. E. 183, W. Va. 


payment of 


Under W. Va. Code, c. 45, § 57, a district 
board of education may legally employ teachers 
for the ensuing year prior to July 1, and where 
a meeting of the board is held in June, on the 
customary day for the regular monthly meetings 
at the usual place, the president, secretary, and 
all members being present, and teachers are ap 
pointed, and the president is directed to execute 
formal contracts, which are filed with the secre- 
tary, such contracts are not void because the 
board had not, at its first meeting in July in the 
year previous, fixed the time and place of regu- 
lar meeting, as prescribed in Section 45.—State 
v. Board of Education of Clark Dist., Harrison 
County, 120 S. E. 183, W. Va. 

A teacher cannot be employed unless she has 
received a teacher’s certificate, but where such 
certificate has been issued, and the board of 
education knows the fact, and so states in the 
contract, the contract is not void, because the 
certificate does not accompany it, when tendered 
to the secretary of the board for his signature 
and for filing—State v. Board of Education of 
Clark Dist., Harrison County, 120 S. E. 183, W. 
Va. 

It is not necessary that a teacher make 
formal application in writing for employment to 


the board of education, but any member of the 
board, or any other person for her, may mak 
informal application, and a contract to teach, 


duly entered into between the teacher and the 
board is not void for want of written formal ap- 
plication.—State v. Board of Education of Clark 
Dist., Harrison County, 120 S. E. 183, W. Va. 
Where a board of education has legally ap 
pointed and employed a teacher, and the contract 
in the form prescribed by the state superintend 
ent has been signed by the president at the direc 
tion of the board, and by the teacher, the duty of 
the secretary to sign the contract and to file it 
is ministerial, and he has indiscretion; his re 
fusal not rendering the contract void. State v 
Board of Education of Clark Dist., Harrison 
County, 120 S. E. 183, W. Va. 
Pupils and Conduct and Discipline of Schools 
In an action for breach of a contract to em 
ploy plaintiff to transport children to school, the 
vote of the school committee purporting to award 
plaintiff such a contract at a daily rate instead 
of a weekly rate was admissible over plaintiff’s 


(Concluded on Page 77) 
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FLOORIN 


Whether it be a new or 
an old installation, Dura- 
flex-A invariably enlists 
that commendation qual- 
ity always demands. 
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= . School authorities everywhere trafhe of feet is replaced, and this 
( . » . 4 
oe agree that the principal require can be replaced easily by local men 
nd ments for school floors are durabil with absolutely no interference in 
iD ° ° . ° = 
“a itv, low cost of maintenance and the operation of the school. 
re upkeep, quiet, comfort and pleasing a a re eee 
- appearance. Duratlex-A possesses lese are the qualities which have 
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the ", laid in educational buildings along 
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red Only so much of the surtace as 1s 
“ee actually worn away by the constant \Vrite tor complete information 
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(DARD EQUIPMENT 
GYMNASIUM + PLAYGROUND = STEEL LOCKERS 
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Education Is Incomplete 
Without 


Graded Physical Training 
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lem of illumination. 


of its merits. 











IX THOUSANDS OF CLASSROOMS through- 
out the country DENZAR has solved the prob- 


Scientifically designed to properly DIFFUSE the 
light from the modern high powered Mazda C 
lamp, the DENZAR bowl and reflecting dome 
eliminate all glare and harsh shadows. 


We shall be glad to send you on request further 
particulars of this ideal light for schools, or put 
you in touch with a lighting expert in your own 
town who can give you a convincing demonstration 


Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 
219 South Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 


in this High School. 





A basement classroom in the old section of the Industrial High 
School at Hammond, Indiana. 


More than 200 DENZARS are used 











Concluded from Page 74) 
objection that he was not present at the meet- 
ing nor notified to be present.—Lucier v. Town 
ot Norfolk, 122 A. 711, Conn. 

Where a notice tor bids for the transporta- 
tion of children to school, under Conn. Gen. 
statutes, 1Y18 $§ 536, 982, 998, called for bids by 
the day, plaintiff submitted a bid of $175 a week, 
and the school committee adopted a resolution 
purporting to award a contract to plaintiff for 
$35 a day, there was no meeting of the minds. 
Lucier v. Town of Norfolk, 122 A 711, Conn. 

lf a local board of education in a local 
school district fails to provide sufficient school 
privileges, including high school branches within 
tour miles of the residence of each child of com- 
pulsory school age in the district, or to have such 
branches accessible by transportation or by fur- 
nishing board and lodging within a district offer- 
ing such branches, under the Ohio General Code 
S$ 7610-1, a mandatory duty rests on the county 
board of education of the county to which such 
district belongs to perform the acts necessary to 
provide such high school branches, or to make 
them accessible in view of sections 7731, 7731- 
(749, 7762-6, 7763, 7763-1, 7764, and 7764-1, 
State v. Beamer, 141 N. E. 851, Ohio. 

Under the South Dakota Laws of 1921, c. 
206, amending Rev. Code, 1919, § 7485, providing 
as to children not satisfactorily transported 
that “it shall be the duty of the district school 
board to make such provision for the schooling 
of such children as shall be determined by the 
county superintendent.” It is within the super- 
intendent’s power to determine what provision 
shall be made, and arrange all the details him- 
self, and the board must make the provision de- 
termined by him.—Mendenhall v. Slim Buttes 
School Dist. No. 4, Harding County, 196 N. W. 
97, 8. D. 

If, pursuant to S. D. Laws, 1921, c. 206, 
amending Rev. Code, 1919, §7485, the county 
superintendent merely directed that plaintiff’s 
children be placed in a certain school, and that 
the district school board carry out that order, 
the board could have arrangeu the details for 
carrying out the directions, but in choosing to 
arrange all of the tetails herself by making an 
order to the board to pay $20.00 a month for the 
board of each of plaintiff’s four children the 
county superintendent did not exceed her power. 


Mendenhall v. Slim Buttes School Dist. No. 4, 
Harding County, 196 N. W. 97, S. Dakota. 
LEGAL NOTES 

The socalled rural school bill under consid- 
eration by the New York state legislature, pro- 
viding for consolidated schools met with decided 
opposition in the part of the farmer element. 
George Howden of Ballston Lake, red shirted 
and white whiskered, started a stampede by say- 
ing: “I want to record myself,” he said. “I 
got to get home to do the milking. The trouble 
with these teachers is they want more money 
and a place for their Friday night dances on 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday. If you don’t believe me, come on out- 
side and we’ll have an argument.” The bill has 
the support of State School Commissioner Frank 
P. Graves and leading educators of the state. 

The New York state legislature has under 
consideration a measure whereby youthful de- 
linquency will be blamed upon the parents. 
Parents are to be held responsible for children 
that associate with criminals, that grow up in 
idleness, that solicit alms, that are truant, or do 
anything that may contribute to delinquency. 

The authorities of the normal school at 
Ypsilanti, Michigan, expelled Miss Alice Tanton 
for cigarette smoking. Miss Tanton brought 
suit contending that there was no rule against 
cigarette smoking. The supreme court of the 
state decided in favor of the school. 

According to the present law in _ lowa, 
directors of independent school districts are not 
permitted to make contracts with school super- 
intendents until they have served for a period of 
one year. An amendment before the legislature 
seeks to reduce the period to seven months. 

The Mayor of Macomb, III., has notified the 
city treasurer and banks not to honor school 
board orders. The mayor’s warning came when 
school board members who have exhausted this 
year’s appropriation had County Treasurer 
Douglass advance $15,000 to City Treasurer 
Bailey. Without such anticipation of next year’s 
funds, Macomb’s schools cannot continue to 
operate school board members say. 

Legal action has been taken at Wapakoneta, 
Ohio, to oust Ross Turner and William Switzer 
from the Hardin County board of education. 
They were elected last November, but did not 
take oath of office until half an hour after they 


had participated in the first meeting of the board 
in January. The prosecutor therefore says that 
they are not legally qualified to hold the office 
and asks that they be ousted. 

The legislature of New Jersey did a grace- 
ful thing when it voted a pension of $2,500 to 
the widow of the late Henry Snyder, superin- 
tendent of the Jersey City schools. 

—A bill to prohibit the use of school histories 
that were belittling the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was defeated in the New Jersey legislature. 
It was believed that boards of education are 
competent to judge the undesirability of text- 
books. 

A bill to reduce the Providence board of educa- 
tion from 33 to five members, as recommended 
by Dr. George D. Strayer, was defeated by the 
Rhode Island legislature. The city council of 
Providence has also voted against the proposed 
change. 

Senator Capper has introduced a compul- 
sory schoo] measure for the District of Columbia. 
“Conditions are worse here in Washington than 
in any other American city of similar size that I 
have heard of in regard to the enforcement of 
compulsory education,” he said. “There is a law 
now on the statute books, but it appears to be in- 
effective and there is not the needed machinery 
to see that the children of the district attend 
school.” 

The school legislation at Albany, New York, 
receives attention at the hands of the Public 
Education Association of New York City in a 
recent bulletin which the efforts in behalf of 
salary raises are denounced as follows: 

“Obviously this unseemly scramble for salaries 
is as improper as the scramble for jobs which 
we have so frequently criticized. Relative merit 
and fair consideration of all concerned, rather 
than political opportunism, should be the guiding 
principle in both instances. Both require a thor 
ough appraisal of the facts and disinterested jus- 
tice to everyone. Both require the substitution 
of professional vision and leadership for narrow 
self-seeking and political expediency. If the 
schools are to retain public respect and support, 
professional action based on sound professional 
standards must supplant political manipula- 
tion.” 
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) JEFFERSON SAID — 

“Save, and Teach All You Are 

Interested In To Save; Thus Pave the 
Way for Moral and Material Success”’ 
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ARE YOU EARNING*‘AND SAVING? 


| * . * y ‘ 
BE A SCOUT 7 Give the children in Your Schools the necessary en- 





couragement to enable them to acquire this habit so 
| important to their future success and happiness. 
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| SAVE AT LEAST A COIN A DAY | 

































OR Children like to save through the Automatic 
— Fy Receiving Teller because it follows the same 
e =———~ method of banking the parents use and is confi- 
——aL THs dential 
Ss “BANK | Ae / Ll. 
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The Automatic Receiving Teller, a 100°. Thrift Sys- 
tem, will save both time and money in installation and 
operation. It is not an experiment but has been saving 
for the schools and banks of this country for seven years. 
No expense to the School Department. The banks take 
‘are of that. 








Write for free Manual of Operation telling 
all about this perfected way of teaching thrift 
without detail work or worry on the part of 
the teacher. 














American Banking Machine Corporation 


Eddy Building 62 Cedar Street 
Saginaw, Michigan New York City 























gently. This description is quoted from the Board of Accounts, have devised and arranged 
handbook of instruction: “The plan recognizes most of the forms. They have been assisted by 
the existence of eight general classes of school a committee from the Town and City Superin- 
expenditures: Administration, Instruction, Oper- tendents’ Association. The members of the com- 
ation, Maintenance, Fixed Charges, Coordinate mittee are: Supt. E. B. Wetherow of Laporte; 
and Auxilliary Activities, Debt Service, and Supt. W. A. Wirt, Gary, and Supt. Edwin N. 
Capital Outlay. Ledger accounts are set up for Canine, Chairman, East Chicago. Mr. A. H. 





each of these classes. A separate form is de- Bell, School Auditor of Gary, has given much 
signed for use in each account. The general ac time and valuable assistance to the committee. 
counts are broken up into a number of subdivi Dr. Frank M. Phillips of the Statistical Division 





sions. These accounts, with their subdivisions, of the Bureau of Education, and Mr. F. L. Shaw 
provide for analysis of expenditures on three of the General Education Board, were present 


A SCHOOL ACCOUNTING SYSTEM FOR bases—the function, the object and the location. at one of the committee meetings and gave help- 
INDIANA The function is indicated by the ledger page ful suggestions. This system is intended to 

Edwin N. Canine, Chairman of Committee headings, the object by column headings, and the cover eventually, all statistical reports required. 

Comparative cost figures have been very un- location (kindergarten, elementary, high school, A PROBLEM IN SCHOOL FINANCE 
reliable. because there has been no uniformity in etc.,) by ledger subdivisions. = ‘ » ae ' ; 
school accounting. It has been impossible to The plan may be made very simple for the The city of Kent, Ohio, which has a school at- 
make accurate comparisons of costs between small city and township or as elaborate as any tendance of about 1,200 ay Bg restling with & Seri- 
school corporations within the state or with large city may wish, through subsidiary ledgers. ous financial shortage. rhe amount of money 
those of other states. People who pay taxes are The disbursement ledger is made up of loose 3% — of the board is 918,585, less than 
questioning not only school but all other expendi- leaves, fairly convenient in size. By the subsi- the yudget calls for. W hile the board has 
tures. They have a right to know all the facts diary ledgers a complete unit accounting system lopped off certain repair work amounting to 
The school official owes this to the people who may be set up. something over 98,000 it must cut some more 
support and patronize the schools. He owes it A complete set of forms is prescribed: Certi- COPMerS to the amount of $10,000. There arb 
to himself to have these facts and to be able to fied claim blank, payroll blank, claim docket, three possible ways to meet the shortage in 
explain all his recommendations or actions. warrant in triplicate, depository withdrawal —- eye . 

Accurate and uniform accounting may or may’ record, cash book, fund ledger, disbursement. First: By cutting the salaries of teachers and 
not save money to a school corporation. It will ledger, order blank, requisition blank, delivery eee. ae — , , 
enable officials and patrons to know exactly what blank, and store room records. A detailed in- Second: By cutting the number of teachers, 
they are doing, what others under like conditions ventory and record of all supplies and equipment, >Y increasing the number of pupils per teacher 
are doing, and enable them to formulate their aS well as real estate, is required. Interest on and cutting out special supervisors. 
policies intelligently and therefore, economically. investment and depreciation of property are ab- ‘Third: By carrying on the present program 
Economy might require the expenditure of more solutely necessary to actual cost accounting. with all economy possible and having only eight 
rather than less money. By standardizing the reports and making the months of school next year. 

In order that comparisons may be made with data fairly complete, the state officials and the As the city of Kent is considerably below the 
other states, the Indiana Accounting System will committee hope to make unnecessary many of average salary paid to teachers in cities of this 
follow rather closely that adopted by the Na- the questionnaires now sent out. We feel we $1ze, It would hardly seem just or practical to 
tional Superintendents’ Association, as modified must answer a few of them. Usually, it takes adopt the first method. This leaves the board 
and used by the Commissioner of Education. hours to re-vamp the information to fit it into with two ways of meeting the cut. Which shall 
This applies to both fiscal and general statistical the new form and it is not accurate when done. it be? The answer seems to be that the third 
accounting. Since Indiana has several distinct The school official should have the report printed method suggested will have to be adopted. 
funds, requiring a fund accounting system, some and sent to all inquirers. It should answer most At the same time Superintendent W. A. Walls, 
variations will be necessary. Other changes are of the questions that anybody needs to ask. who has made a thorough study of the subject 
made to comply with state laws and conditions. A rather elaborate book of instructions is be- suggests a change in the methods of taxation. 

The proposed plan provides first for a detailed ing prepared. August, 1924, reports will be He holds that both personal and realty property 
budgeting system. The item correspond made on the new forms and the system goes into assessments should be brought upon a hundred 
exactly with those in the Disbursement Ledger, effect fully on August 1, 1924. Mr. L. B. Job, per cent basis. The realty is now assessed on a 
and in the yearly report, enabling the school Asst. State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 60 per cent basis. Then, too, there. are $34,000 


official and the taxpayer to estimate very intelli tion, and Mr. Edward Brennan of the State’ in unpaid taxes. 
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LYON STEEL LOCKERS 














A Brighter Corridor with Lyon Steel Lockers 


There's a special olive green finish to Built by an organization that has 
Lyon Steel Lockers. It’s a finish that specialized in locker manufacture for 
reflects light—does not absorb it. A almost a quarter of a century, Lyon 
finish that is durable and won't show Steel Lockers possess exclusive con- 
fingerprints. struction features that mean long life 
Above isa corridor in the Riverside Without repair. They are designed 
High School, Riverside, Ill, brightened aS a unit, every part fitting perfectly. 
by 250 Lyon single tier lockers. Each The doors hang true despite careless 
locker is 12x15x72 inches with a slamming. The locking device is secure 
convenient shelf for hat and books. and cannot be tampered with. 


For complete information write for Locker Handbook. 


Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Company 


Aurora - Illinois 


. 
BOSTON 161 Devonshire St. PHILADELPHIA 1319 Filbert St. PITTSBURGH 437 Smithfield St. 
NEW YORK 342 Madison Avenue CLEVELAND 1365 Ontario St. ROCHESTER — 61 South Avenue 








CHICAGO = _. 230 East Ohio St. INDIANAPOLIS 11 South Meridan Ave. 
DETROTII 149-159 W. Fort St. LOS ANGELES 1240 South Main St. 


Authorized Agents in Other Principal Cities 


5/VWOR «an £ 


for Every Storage Need 
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WEST VIRGINIA SCHOOL FINANCES 

A survey of school property in eleven of the 
largest cities in West Virgina brings out the 
fact that for each child in school now there is in- 
vested in buildings and equipment $9,744. The 
investment per child is highest in Charleston 
where it reaches the sum of $11,500. 

The total valuation of the school property in 
the cities considered is $526,874,875, and the en- 
rollment at the opening of the last semester of 
this year was 54,070. 

The bonded debt of these school systems is 
stated at $5,404,000. Charleston carries the 
heaviest bonded debt, more than half of the total 
debts reported for the’ _ state, $2,393,000. 
Charleston’s debt is augmented by the 1923 
issue of bonds for the erection of a modern high 
school building and other improvements. The 
issue was for $1,350,000. 

The population of the cities is only 294,146 
persons. A little figuring shows the debt per 
capita to be about $18. 

Huntington stands first in the state in point 
of enrollment, and the total investment in school 


property. There are 11,569 pupils, and the 
school property is rated at $117,472,362. The 
city carries the second largest debt in the sum 


of $1,415,000. 

Wheeling, the third in enrollment, has a debt 
of only $70,000. Elkins, with an enrollment of 
2,045, carries no debt. 

BUILDING AND FINANCE 

During 1923 a total of 145 new schoolhouses 
have been erected in Illinois, according to a re- 
cent report of the state education department. 
This was less than the number built during the 
two previous years. Of the entire number, eight 
are eight-room buildings, thirteen are more than 
eight rooms, and 34 are high schools. 

In connection with a general reorganizing of 
the high system of Missouri, one of the 
new features is the enactment of standards gov- 
erning the high school curriculum. Following 
are the leading requirements which must be met 
by the high schools of the state: 

Each high school must have a sufficient num 
ber of properly furnished rooms to provide ade- 
quately for all regular class work and school 
activities. 


school 









Berloy double-tier lockers, arranged in 
faced groups, present the ideal solution. 


Due to proper design, space economy 
of overcrowding, as 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING 


New York 





Accommodating many in limited space 


If you must provide lockers for many people in comparatively 


Wherever practicable, we 


double- Lockers along 


is effected without the 


you will note from the million lockers will be 


COMPANY, 
Chicago 
Dallas 


Philadelphia St. Louis 


Los Angeles Minneapolis 


BERLOY STEEL LOCKERS 
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All classrooms must be furnished with slate 
blackboards, book cases and other appointments. 

An auditorium should be provided by each high 
school for school assemblies. 

Each high school must have a room for labora 
tory work. 

A room, equipped with book cases, ‘tables and 
chairs must be maintained by every high schoo] 
as a reading room. 

The principal of 
private office. 

In every large high school, a rest room must 
be maintained for teachers and students, which 
may be used by the school nurse or physician. 

All schools must be equipped with sanitary 
drinking fountains, modern heating and ventilat 
ing systems and sanitary wash rooms. 

Governor Donahey of Ohio has advised 
the school officials of Alliance, where a deficit in 
school maintenance threatens the closing of the 
schools before the end of the term, that there 
exists no need for state aid. 

The governor’s advice is based upon a survey 
of the Alliance schools made by C. B. Ulrey, high 
school supervisor of the education department, 
which showed that the school system has em 
ployed too many teachers and supervisors. It is 
pointed out that instead of the schools being 
operated at a deficit of approximately $43,000, 
they may be as effectively operated on present 
funds and still have a surplus of nearly $20,000 
in the treasury. The school system has money 
sufficient to operate the schools for eight or nine 
months, instead of the regular term of gine and 
one-half months. 

Similar surveys made of the Crestline, 
Bellaire, Wadsworth and Galion schools showed 
small deficits this year but most of these schools 
will complete the term with reduced teaching 
staffs. 

Elgin, Ill. A comprehensive program to 
care for the needs of the future, and at the same 
time to relieve present housing conditions is pro- 
posed by the school board. 

Few, if any, Ohio schools will be compelled 
to close before the end of the school term be- 
cause of lack of money, according to the state 
education department. Under a recent ruling, 
the department has $750,000 at its disposal for 
the aid of school districts reporting lack of 


each school shall have a 
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funds. No data is available as to the number of 
districts requiring state aid. 

Johnstown, Pa. The school board has 
adopted a resolution under which it proposes to 
borrow $1,000,000 for school needs. A new 
junior high school will be completed and two 
further buildings will be erected. 

Rosenberg, Tex. The school board has been 
authorized to raise the tax rate ten cents pe! 
hundred dollars, or to a total of 60 cents. The 
increase became necessary because of a reduc- 
tion of state apportionments during the past 
three years. 

Facing a lack of funds to complete the 
school term, the school board at Martin’s Ferry, 
O., has made an appeal for an emergency fund 
of $10,000. Citizens have been asked to 
tribute to this voluntary financial fund. 

Under a recent rul ng of the Supreme Court 
of Ohio, school systems in Ohio may not borrow 
money to operate the schools nor can they par- 
ticipate in the state equalization fund, until an 
additional three-mill tax levy has been provided. 

According to a recent report of the state 
education department of Illinois, 46 counties 
have consolidated schools in operation. The 
total number of consolidated districts was 124, 
compared with 116 in 1922. Thirty-eight of the 
districts furnish transportation to the pupils. 
The total current cost of maintenance of con 
solidated schools for 1923 was $3,302,652. 

Chicago, Ill. Approximately $58,000,000 
will be spent for the maintenance of the public 
school system during 1924, according to the audi- 
tor of the school board. 

State Supt. Vernon Riegel, of Ohio, in com 
menting on the financial condition of the state’s 
school systems, places the cause of the trouble 
on school boards who fail to adopt a budget and 
live within it. Under “extravagance” he placed 
such items as employment of more teachers than 
necessary; salaries covering more than the 
actual period of service rendered; excessive 
overhead, supervisors, clerks and business man 
agers, and failure to make the teaching load 
what it might be in many cases. In connection 
with a movement for improving conditions it is 
pointed out that there is no effort made toward 
economy but the cry is always for more money. 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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PRIVATE AUTOMATIC EXCHANGE 


The most highly developed and complete 


intercommunication system in the world 





en 





HE P-A-X is more than a 

private au.omatic telephone 
exchange. Through its Automatic 
Electric Services it is capable of 
meeting every requirement, related 
in any way to communication and 
remote control,of educational, finan- 
cial, industrial and commercial 
establishments of every typeandsize. 


There are nearly 2000 of these 
establishments depending on the 
P-A-X to reduce their operating 
expenses and speed up the machin- 
ery of their business. It does this 
by co-ordinating their individual 


dial, located on each P-A-X tele- 
phone, controls and operates Inte- 
rior Telephony, Code Call, Con- 
ference Wire, Emergency Alarm 
and those other communication 
services particularly adapted to 


individual needs. 
The P-A-X is similar to the Auto- 


matic Telephone equipment being 
so widely adopted for city service. 
It augments and completes, but 
neither supplants nor connects with 
local or long distance telephone 
service. 
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om Our latest product is a simple, inexpensive system, especially designed for the smaller 
~- school in which the larger, more complex P-A-X is not justified. This system 
2, provides the advantages of the P-A-X service at the lowest cost possible. 
: 
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00 Automatic Electric Company 
1¢- ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS ¥ MANUFACTURERS OF TME AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE IN USE THE WORLD OVER 
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Branch Offices: Abroad—Address 
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WEST VIRGINIA SCHOOL FINANCES 

A survey of school property in eleven of the 
largest cities in West Virgina brings out the 
fact that for each child in school now there is in- 
vested in buildings and equipment $9,744. The 
investment per child is highest in Charleston 
where it reaches the sum of $11,500. 

The total valuation of the school property in 
the cities considered is $526,874,875, and the en- 
rollment at the opening of the last semester of 
this year was 54,070. 

The bonded debt of these school systems is 
stated at $5,404,000. Charleston carries the 
heaviest bonded debt, more than half of the total 
debts reported for the state, $2,393,000. 
Charleston’s debt is augmented by the 1923 
issue of bonds for the erection of a modern high 
school building and other improvements. The 
issue was for $1,350,000. 

The population of the cities is only 294,146 
persons. A little figuring shows the debt per 
capita to be about $18. 

Huntington stands first in the state in point 
of enrollment, and the total investment in schoo! 


property. There are 11,569 pupils, and the 
school property is rated at $117,472,362. The 
city carries the second largest debt in the sum 


of $1,415,000. 

Wheeling, the third in enrollment, has a debt 
of only $70,000. Elkins, with an enrollment of 
2.045, carries no debt. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE 

During 1923 a total of 145 new schoolhouses 
have been erected in Illinois, according to a re- 
cent report of the state education department. 
This was less than the number built during the 
two previous years. Of the entire number, eight 
are eight-room buildings, thirteen are more than 
eight rooms, and 34 are high schools. 

In connection with a general reorganizing of 
the high school system of Missouri, one of the 
new features is the enactment of standards gov- 
erning the high school curriculum. Following 
are the leading requirements which must be met 
by the high schools of the state: 

Each high school must have a sufficient num- 
ber of properly furnished rooms to provide ade- 
quately for all regular class work and school 
activities. 


small space, Berloy double-tier lockers, arranged 
faced groups, present the ideal solution. 


Due to proper design, space economy 
overcrowding, as 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING 


New York 


Accommodating many in limited space 


If you must provide lockers for many people in comparatively 


Wherever practicable, we 


in double- 
is effected without the 


you will note from the 


COMPANY, 
Chicago 
Dallas 


Philadelphia 
Minneapolis 


St. Louis 
Los Angeles 


BERLOY STEEL LOCKERS 


RN a acme en ee ee mm 
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All classrooms must be furnished with slate 
blackboards, book cases and other appointments 

An auditorium should be provided by each high 
school for school assemblies. 

Each high school must have a room for labora 
tory work. 

A room, equipped with book cases, ‘tables and 
chairs must be maintained by every high school 
as a reading room. 

The principal of 
private office. 

In every large high school, a rest room must 
be maintained for teachers and students, which 
may be used by the school nurse or physician. 

All schools must be equipped with sanitary 
drinking fountains, modern heating and ventilat 
ing systems and sanitary wash rooms. 

Governor Donahey of Ohio has advised 
the school officials of Alliance, where a deficit in 
school maintenance threatens the closing of the 
schools before the end of the term, that there 
exists no need for state aid. 

The governor’s advice is based upon a survey 
of the Alliance schools made by C. B. Ulrey, high 
school supervisor of the education department, 
which showed that the school system has em 
ployed too many teachers and supervisors. It is 
pointed out that instead of the schools being 
operated at a deficit of approximately $43,000, 
they may be as effectively operated on present 
funds and still have a surplus of nearly $20,000 
in the treasury. The school system has money 
sufficient to operate the schools for eight or nine 
months, instead of the regular term of gine and 
one-half months. 

Similar surveys made of the Crestline, 
Bellaire, Wadsworth and Galion schools showed 
small deficits this year but most of these schools 
will complete the term with reduced teaching 
staffs. 

Elgin, Ill. A comprehensive program to 
care for the needs of the future, and at the same 
time to relieve present housing conditions is pro- 
posed by the school board. 

Few, if any, Ohio schools will be compelled 
to close before the end of the school term be- 
cause of lack of money, according to the state 
education department. Under a recent ruling, 
the department has $750,000 at its disposal for 
the aid of school districts reporting lack of 


] 


each school shall have a 


recommend the placing of Berloy 
Lockers along the corridor walls, but many 
cient arrangements are possible. 


Our experience in planning the installation of more than a 
million lockers will be valuable to you. i 
Y-7, and send us a rough sketch for our suggestions 


CANTON, OHIO 


Roanoke 





other very effi- 


Write for catalog 


Kansas City 
Jacksonville 


funds. No data is available as to the number of 
districts requiring state aid. 

Johnstown, Pa. The school board has 
adopted a resolution under which it proposes to 
borrow $1,000,000 for school needs. A new 
junior high school will be completed and two 
further buildings will be erected. 

Rosenberg, Tex. 
authorized to 


The school board has been 


raise the tax rate ten cents per 


hundred dollars, or to a total of 60 cents. The 
increase became necessary because of a reduc- 
tion of state apportionments during the past 


three years. 

Facing a lack of funds to complete the 
school term, the school board at Martin’s Ferry, 
O., has made an appeal for an emergency fund 
of $10,000. Citizens have been asked to 
tribute to this voluntary financial fund. 

Under a recent rul ng of the Supreme Court 
of Ohio, school systems in Ohio may not borrow 
money to operate the schools nor can they par- 
ticipate in the state equalization fund, until an 
additional three-mill tax levy has been provided. 


con- 


According to a recent report of the state 
education department of Illinois, 46 counties 
have consolidated schools in operation. The 
total number of consolidated districts was 124, 


compared with 116 in 1922. 
districts furnish transportation to the pupils. 
The total current cost of maintenance of con- 
solidated schools for 1923 was $3,302,652. 

Chicago, Ill. Approximately $58,000,000 
will be spent for the maintenance of the public- 
school system during 1924, according to the audi- 
tor of the school board. 

State Supt. Vernon Riegel, of Ohio, in com- 
menting on the financial condition of the state’s 
school systems, places the cause of the trouble 
on school boards who fail to adopt a budget and 
live within it. Under “extravagance” he placed 
such items as employment of more teachers than 
necessary; salaries covering more than the 
actual period of service rendered; excessive 
overhead, supervisors, clerks and business man- 
agers, and failure to make the teaching load 
what it might be in many cases. In connection 
with a movement for improving conditions it is 
pointed out that there is no effort made toward 
economy but the cry is always for more money. 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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PRIVATE AUTOMATIC EXCHANGE 


The most highly developed and complete 


intercommunication system in the world 





HE P-A-X is more than a 

private au.omatic telephone 
exchange. Through its Automatic 
Electric Services it is capable of 
meeting every requirement, related 
in any way to communication and 
remote control,of educational,finan- 
cial, industrial and commercial 
establishments of every typeand size. 


There are nearly 2000 of these 
establishments depending on the 
P-A-X to reduce their operating 
expenses and speed up the machin- 
ery of their business. It does this 
by co-ordinating their individual 
units to the elimination of useless 
delays and duplication of efforts. 


The vital results it obtains are 
possible because the P-A-X co- 


ordinates its own services. A single 


dial, located on each P-A-X tele- 
phone, controls and operates Inte- 
rior Telephony, Code Call, Con- 
ference Wire, Emergency Alarm 
and those other communication 
services particularly adapted to 
individual needs. 


The P-A-X is similar.to the Auto- 
matic Telephone equipment being 
so widely adopted for city service. 
It augments and completes, but 
neither supplants nor connects with 
local or long distance telephone 
service. 


How the P-A-X pays for itself in 
a short time by saving operators’ 
salaries and rental of city phones 
is told in our illustrated book, 
“The Straight Line.” A copy is 


waiting for your request. 


Our latest product is a simple, inexpensive system, especially designed for the smaller 
school in which the larger, more complex P-A-X is not justified. This system 
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24, provides the advantages of the P-A-X service at the lowest cost possible. 
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100 Automatic Electric Company 
ic- v “TURERS OF THE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE IN USE THE WORLD OVER 
di- HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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m- NEW YORK, 21 E 40th Street International Automatic Telephone 
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The office of this Association has nothing to a 
sell but much to give. 
To you it can give what it has already given to 
many other modern schools—information that 
will lead to economy and lastingness of your 


ry 


new building. 


Sm 


._ 


Lowell High School, Lowell, Mass. 
Henry L. Rourke, Architect 
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NATIONAL BLDG. GRANITE QUARRIES ASSN 
31 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
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(Continued from Page 80) 
The cost of education in the state increased $10,- 
000,000 in 1923, as compared to 1922. 

-An appropriation of $15,000,000 has been 
made by the New York City board of estimate, 
bringing the total of school appropriations of the 
Hylan regime up to $130,000,000. Of the entire 
amount, $9,000,000 have been made available for 
immediate expenditures, and the remainder will 
shortly be at the disposal of the school authori- 
ties. 

The new high school at Irvington, N. J., will 
bear the name of the late Frank H. Morrell, 
superintendent of schools for the last 48 years. 

—Radical readjustments in the building con- 
struction program of the school board at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., are proposed in accordance with 
changes in the board’s personnel and a more 
conservative attitude on building expenditures. 
The proposed economies will no doubt extend 
beyond the building program and into the an- 
nual administrative budget. 

—A reduction of the 1924 school budget by 
about a quarter of a million dollars has been de- 
manded by the municipal officials of Syracuse, N. 
Y. School officials predict that such a movement 
will seriously handicap the administration of the 
schools. 

In a report recently issued by Supt. F. H. 
Beede of New Haven, Conn., the need of addi- 
tional accommodations has been emphasized. It 
is predicted the proposed six junior high schools 
will be in use in ten to twelve years hence. At 
present there are 32 schoolrooms in which double 
sessions are held. 

The school board of Yakima, Wash., has 
taken up the matter of raising $30,000 for the 
completion of the building program of the schoo! 
district. 

Mason City, Ia. 
for reducing the 
It is reported 
high school 
1890. 

San Diego, Calif. The 
school to be erected in the 
city will be called the Woodrow Wilson Memorial 
School. Architect ‘I: lore Kistner, San Diego, 
will prepare the plans. 


Plans have been discussed 
cost of operating high schools. 
one-third of grade pupils enter the 

compared with one in twelve in 
high 


new junio! 
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Woodrow Wilson 


parent-teacher 


has been 


association and 


ihe name 
elected by the 


the puptils for the new No. 8 School, at Battle 
Creek, Mich. 
In view of the condition of the school fund, 


the school board of Chicago has eliminated 


salary increases from the 1924 budget. It will 
be the purpose of the board this year to keep 
within its means. 

The schoo] board of Paducah, Ky., has 
adopted resolutions fixing a maximum fifteen 
cent school tax and a fifteen cent sinking fund 
tax. 

The board of estimate of Yonkers, N. Y., has 
made reductions totaling $33,000 in the 1924 
budget of the school board. The reductions in 
volve large expenditures for repairs, office sup- 
plies and plumbing changes. 

A peculiar situation has arisen in Eaton 
County, Mich. Many of the rural schoolhouses 
are erected on leased lands. These leases now 


are expiring and in many cases it is found that 


at their expiration the land reverts to the owner, 


some of these leases 
Other leases provide 
vert to the owner 


have run for fifty years. 
that the property shall re- 


in case it is not used for active 





school work tor a certain length of 
Rawlins, Wyo. The 
contemplated the 


to cost S300,000. 


time. 

board of education has 
erection of a new high school! 
A school bond election will be 


held within the next few months. 
San Juan, Tex. On March 15th the voters 
of the school district authorized a bond issue of 


$80,000 for the building of new ward schools and 
additions to the present - xican schools. 

An appropriation of $200,000 in addition to 
the $250,000 previously voli has been made for 
the erection of a school at Roslyn, N. Y. 

At a special election at Nunda, N. Y., an 
appropriation of $110,000 was approved for the 
erection of a new school and for the remodeling 
of the present building. 

An addition to the present school in District 
No. 3, town of Tonawanda, Erie County, N. Y., 
has been approved. An appropriation of $175,- 
000 will give the district a $280,000 plant. 

B. L. Pierce, superintendent of Erie county, 
Ohio, contends that the one-room schoolhouse is 
more costly per pupil than the centralized 
school. He makes the following statement: 
“Qn the basis of salaries paid to teachers it is 
found that in village and centralized schools the 
salaries total $54,882.50 to 1,740 pupils, or a cost 
of $31.54 per pupil, while in the country 
of the one or two-room type the salaries are 
$36,795 for 889 pupils or a cost of $41.38 per 
pupil, leaving a difference of about $10 per pupil. 

The fact that Chicago’s school system is 
running behind something like two million dol- 
lars annually is assigned to a faulty system of 
taxation. The school tax is based on the growth 
of assessed property values. The school needs 
are based on growth in population. The two do 
not jibe. As a result the school board slumps 
deeper into the hole with each year’s expendi- 
tures. At the end of 1924 they will face, it is 
estimated by the finance committee, a deficit of 
over $16,000,000. 

The school system of Alliance, Ohio, is in 
financial distress as are other Ohio cities. The 
experts who have been called in to study the 
situation do not find that the system is over- 
loaded, but attribute the shortage entirely to the 
increased cost of education in keeping with the 
increased cost of everything else. 


(Continued on 


school 


Page 85) 
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Central Junior High School, 
Saginaw, Michigan. Cowles & 
Mutscheller, Saginaw, Architects 














Architects who have specified Architectural 
Fenestra appreciate the practical assistance they 
receive from the Fenestra organizations fully 
as much as they do the good qualities they 
have invariably found in the product itself. 


This is largely because every part of Fen- 
estra service, while it saves time, avoids delays 


and eliminates difficulties both for the con- 
tractor and the architect, has a direct bearing 
upon correct installation of the product and 
therefore insures satisfactory operation for the 


building owner over a long period of years. 


And this service is more than skin-deep— 
it gets down to the root of things. 





(1) It offers layout assistance so that 
the product will be properly built into 
the architects plans to produce the 
desired results with economy. 


(2) It provides correct estimates for 
each individual operation and assists 
the contractor in making his bid. 


This is the sort of five-fold obligation that 
the Fenestra organization Is prepared to assume. 
Before you complete the plans for your next 
operation, let us explain this service more fully 


(3) It includes accurate detailing. The 
architect can be sure that Architec- 
tural Fenestra will always be in proper 
accord with other materials. 


(4) Ie provides for prompt shipment 
and systematic follow-up. Delays are 
eliminated. 


(5) It assures complete responsibility 
for erection. All Architectural Fenestra 
is erected by the Fenestra Construc- 
tion Company, an organization of 
experienced sash men who relieve both 
the architect and the builder of all 
installation details. 


and give you detailed information regarding 
Fenestra Reversible Ventilator Windows, Fen: 
estra Counterbalanced Windows and other 
Architectural Fenestra products. 
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DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Dywision of Architectural Construction 


R-2266 East Grand Boulevard 


Detroit, Mich. 
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The portable Miessner broadens 
the scope of school music 


|: ponte is today a growing asset 
to modern schools. Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot has said that 
music develops hand, head and 
heart—body, mind, and soul—more 
effectively than any other kind of 
activity. Moreover, music brings 
the parents to school entertain- 
ments —interests them and the 
community in school work. 


With the old fashioned, unwieldy 
upright or grand piano, music was 
confined to one room. But with 
the light Miessner, music can be 
brought to every room, even to the 
gymnasium or out on the lawn. 
Two men can carry the Miessner, 
or two children can move it. Its 
full rich tone makes it especially 
suitable for choruses, glee clubs, 
group singing, cantatas, etc. 


In the Greek open-air theater at 
Berkeley, California, the Miessner 


was used for accompanying a cho- 
rus of a thousand children. The 
Miessner could be distinctly heard 
by over ten thousand people as- 
sembled there. Berkeley schools at 
present have 54 Miessners. 


The Miessner Player is invaluable 
in playing the compositions of 
great musicians. These composi- 
tions, played and recorded by pres- 
ent day artists, give children a true 
conception of the world’s finest 
music. 


Every school can profitably use 
two or more Miessner Pianos. Over 
6,000 schools today have found the 
Miessner a real acquisition. It will 
establish music as a vital factor in 
your school. Send the coupon for 
details on the special price made to 
schools, and facts about the ten-day 
free-trial offer. 


MIESSNER PIANO COMPANY 
118 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MUTESSNER 


THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE 






















Miessner Piano Co., 
118 Reed St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
ten-day free trial plan. 
Name.. 

Address. ..... 

OR. <6 


School. 





GENTLEMEN: Send me, without obligation on my part, 
a copy of the descriptive booklet on the Miessner. Also 
your special prices made to schools and details of your 


pene 


Position 
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HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


For Your School Book Protection 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS | 
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The Oklahoma City, Okla., board of educa- 
tion, headed by President Charles Evans, is en- 
gaged in paring the school budget “down to the 
bone.” It is believed that the reduction will 
amount to $350,000. 

At a meeting of the Indiana Schoolmen’s 
Club held at Indianapolis the subject of school 
accounting was discussed. The speakers were 
Superintendents A. E. Highly, Lafayette, and W. 
C. Borden, South Bend, and Dr. Leonard B. Job, 
of the state department. 

The school board at Elgin, Il., has taken 
steps toward the adoption of an extensive build- 
ing program. 

Indianapolis, Ind. Repairs and alterations 
to cost approximately $350,000 are the immedi- 
ate outstanding need in the existing school build- 
ings, according to a recent report of a special 
committee headed by Supt. E. U. Graff. In ad- 
dition to outlining changes and alterations 
needed, the report shows that there are approxi- 
mately 11,000 children either improperly housed 
in portable buildings, basements and halls, or on 
part time. 

The report shows that there are nineteen 
buildings in need of improved lighting facilities; 
34 in need of adequate toilet facilities; 23 in need 
of additional lavatories and sanitary equipment; 
20 in need of heating systems; eleven in need of 
auditorium facilities; 21 in need of extensive re- 
pairs, and 35 in need of additional wiring. 

The program is to cover a period of three 
vears and is to be begun in the near future. 

The average annual cost per pupil for edu- 

ition in the public schools of Colorado for the 
year ending June 30, 1923, based upon the num- 
ber of pupils enrolled, was $83.53, compared with 
$80.57 for the preceding school year. Based on 
the average daily attendance the annual cost for 

same period was $119.59, compared with 

14.88 the preceding year. The cost of educa- 

n, it is pointed out, has increased rather 

pidly in recent years. The average annual 

ist per pupil based upon enrollment in 1920 
as $57.85, the increase since that time being 
14 per cent. The total cost of education in the 
hool is now in excess of $20,000,000 annually 

d the bond interest amounts to slightly more 

than $1,000,000 annually. 


—The Supreme court of Ohio, in deciding two 
test cases, has ruled that no school district has 
power or authority to borrow money for the 
maintenance of schools after January 1, 1924. 
Approximately 200 school districts already short 
of money are affected by the decision and the ma- 
jority of them will be forced to close their 
schools before the end of the present term. 

—Lorain, O. Tests of the heating plants in 
the several school buildings have recently been 
made by the business manager, Mr. W. A. 
Pillans. The tests covered a period of five 
weeks and were made to determine the amount 
of coal used, and the method of firing, type of 
heating plant or other condition contributing to 
the excessive use of fuel. Steam heating plants 
were found to be most efficient. The amount of 
coal used was 11.7 tons per day, which produced 
a cost of $63.65 a day. 

The report mentions size of windows, ventila- 
tion fans and other factors entering into the 
coal consumption. 


—Warren, 0. The board has taken steps to 
establish a system of accounting for the school 
system and has assigned Mr. J. G. Hickox to the 
work of creating and establishing a practical 
system. 

—Corsicana, Tex. Mr. I. N. Cerf has given to 
the new high school as a memorial to his father, 
I. Cerf, a complete outfit of curtains and stage 
scenery, which cost several thousand dollars. 

A ten-mill tax levy was recently passed at 
Kelso, Wash., to pay current school expenses 
and to continue the operation of the schools for 
the remainder of the year. 

—Bellingham, Wash. Acting upon the sug- 
gestion of the finance committee, the school 
board has recently approved a fifteen-year build- 
ing program involving the construction of a 
grade school, the enlargement of five existing 
buildings, and the purchase of additional land 
and equipment. The board has decided to call 
an election in May to vote on a bond issue of 
$425,000. The program calls for the conversion 

















A. CROSBY KENNETT HIGH SCHOOL, CONWAY, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
This complete high school building has been erected by the widow and sons of A. Crosby Kennett and presented 


to the town of Conway. 


The building cost approximately $200,000. 
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Saves the mothers trom worry 


Mothers’ minds are relieved of a load of worry when the school 
grounds are enclosed with a Stewart Chainlink Wire Fence. They 
know then that play periods are not danger periods; that their 
children can play and romp as safely as in their own backyards. 


And when school is dismissed, there is no running across streets 
in all directions, as the children seek the shortest cuts home. The 
children leave in an orderly manner through the controlled gate 
ways or exits, and can be safely guarded against all traffic acci 
dents 


Not only does a Stewart Chainlink Wire Fence give safety ins 
ance, but it is a sound investment, as the fence lasts for a h 
time The posts, made of the best tubular steel, have unusual 
torsional strength; the fittings are not cast, but are made o 
pressed or forged steel of special design; the fabric is permanently 
galvanized by the new hot-dipping AFTER WEAVING process 
A Stewart Fence never has to be replaced 

Through local distributors, Stewart Service, which takes care ot 


all erecting problems, is available everywhere Estimates fut 
nished without obligation 





The Stewart lron Works Company, Inc. 


420 Stewart Block 


Send for catalog and complete information 
Address Wire Fence Division. 


“The World's Greatest Iron Fence Builders’’ 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





of two grade schools into intermediate schools, 
the erection of new buildings and additions to 
take care of present needs, and the acquisition of 
sites to provide for the future expansion of the 
school system. 

Wilkesbarre, Pa. The 26 school buildings 
have been insured in 68 local agencies, each 
agency being given from $8,000 to $45,000, for 
an aggregate insurance of $2,754,900. The 
amount of the insurance represents an increase 
of $1,152,400, the former having been $1,602,000. 
The increases are attributed to the increasing 
costs of construction which have been prevalent 
during the last few years. 

The school board at Kent, O., has increased 
the amounts to be charged for the use of the 
Roosevelt high school auditorium. The follow 
ing scale of prices has been adopted: 

Minimum charge for evening use, $25; prac- 
tice rehearsals, (evenings), $10; practice re- 
hearsals 4:00 to 6:00, $5; extra for current and 
lantern, $2.50. 

The police of Chicago report that during the 
year $100,000 worth of school windows are 
broken by vandals. 

J. L. Coath of the Chicago board of educa- 
tion has protested against the employment of 
expert legal service by the board at $100 a day. 
The answer made by the board’s attorney is that 
an impartial investigation of the affairs of the 
old board makes expert service necessary. 

The school fund of Quincy, IIl., earned $2,800 
in interest for the last ten months. 

“We hear much these days about educational 
costs and the danger of retrenchment. Every 
where spokesmen for the schools are calling upon 
the public in clarion tones to give more rather 
than less for the support of public education,” 
says a recent bulletin of the Public Education 
Association of New York City. “We believe 
that the people will support the public schools 
to the utmost, In proportion to their confidence 
in their efficiency and integrity. The public has 
created and maintained the public schools, how- 
ever, for the rearing of children into citizenship, 


and not to provide niches in a hall of fame or 
fortune for political personal aspirants. It 
is willing to give honor and reward where honor 
and reward are due, but will hesitate to pour 
out its cold cash by the millions, or to sacrifice 


the legitimate educational interests of its chil- 


dren, to further the manoeuvers of those who, 
for the achievement of personal ambition, would 
thoughtlessly or wilfully dislocate and weaken 
the morale of the great organization for public 
education which it has created.” 

North Tonawanda, N. Y., voted $650,000 for 
new schools, including a $400,000 high school. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., voted an additional $75,000 
to complete high school. 

Section 11 of the Denver, Colorado, board of 
education report just issued deals wholly with 
educational statistics and financial figures pro 
vided by the secretary. The latter is provided 
with a complete inventory of all school prop 
erties. 

During the school year 1921-22, New York 
state spent $188,604,972 for education, an in- 
crease of 125 per cent from the sum of $83,682,- 
747 spent in 1917-18. This included capital out- 
lay. Eliminating capital outlay, the increase in 
the 5 years was from $73,000,000 to $150,000,000, 
or 105 per cent. The average cost for each pupil 
in New York state in the 5 years follows: 1917- 
18, $55.22; 1918-19, $59.69; 1919-20; $67.44; 
1920-21, $93.25; $1921-22, $96.69. 

The Marion, Ohio, board of education has 
reduced the junior high and grade school tuition 
from $72 to $63. The senior high school tuition 
is fixed at $117. 

It is estimated that before the end of the 
year the Chicago schools will face a deficit of 
over thirteen million dollars. An increase in the 
tax levy of $1 per $100 of assessed valuation 
will have to be made in order to overcome the 
deficit next year. 

Architect J. A. Headlund of Salt Lake City 
criticizes the building code on schools adopted 
bv the state educational department. He holds 
that it imposes impossible conditions, and says: 
“As an instance of the code’s dangerousness, the 
author suggests that in order to make ventila 
tion flues ‘draw,’ hidden ‘kerosene stoves be 
placed in the said flues » *” Shades of 
hades! What would Fire Chief Bywater say to 
this? One immediately calls up a vision of the 
terrible Collinwood school disaster of a few 
years ago, where about 170 school children were 
cremated.” 

—New York, N. Y. To overcome the present 
schoolroom shortage, the board has constructed 
fifty new buildings and additions. Plans and 


pecifications for forty more buildings are in 
various stages of completion. A number of 
these buildings will be erected within the next 
two or three years. 

The public schools of Milford and Hillsboro, 
O., have been obliged to close earlier than usual 
because of a lack of funds to complete the school 
term. The action was taken after all hope for 
financial relief had been exhausted. 

Fargo, N. D. The school board has adopted 
a recommendation of the teachers’ committee 
providing for a reduction of $43,350 in the an 
nual school budget. The reduced budget calls 
for the elimination of kindergartens and swim- 
ming pools and for a reduction of teachers’ 
salaries. Several special courses have been dis- 
continued permitting a decrease in the number 
of teachers employed. 

The school board of Pittsburgh is consider- 
ing a suggestion of Supt. William M. Davidson 
providing for eleven new schools to relieve over- 
crowding and to complete the building program. 
It is apparent that the board seeks to erect the 
buildings where they are urgently needed and to 
reduce the cost of construction whenever 
possible. 

“Taxes are burdensome, but the taxes that ar: 
paid for overmuch government, for crime, for 
waste and luxuries are the taxes that hurt. Th 
general operations of government, national, state 
and local, cost three times as much as the total 
educational bill,” said Wm. T. Carrington, 
former state superintendent of Missouri recently. 
“Tt is, therefore, evident that the burdensom« 
tax is not for education but for general govern 
ment. When our crimes are costing six times 
as much as our schools, it is high time for posi 
tive action toward the reduction of crime.” 

President A. L. Bell of the Ridgeway, Pa., 
board of education has announced that the esti 
mated cost of the new high school to be con 
structed will be $250,000. 

Springfield, Ill. Because of a decrease in 
assessments, the school board will this year 
suffer a loss of revenue in the amount of $44,230 
Of this amount about $12,000 is against the 
building fund and the remainder against the 
educational fund. To meet its financial needs, 
the board has asked the voters to authorize an 
increase in the educational fund from two to tw 
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J FA UN-FUL Playground Equipment costs more than 
other makes, yet it is used by more schools than 
of any other. 


al School heads are rightfully cautious when selecting 
: Playground equipment. A few dollars saved in 
ee buying unsafe apparatus may mean serious injury 
- to a child in addition to heavy damages that must 
: be paid. 





rhe Over 130 reputable school supply houses and 
Br other distributors sell this line in the U. S. 





Ay Largest manufacturers of Playground Equipment 


nes Awarded Gold Medal—Brazilian Centennial Exposition, 1923 
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the Our 23rd Year 
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Send for Catalog 
M-5 which illus 
trates and de 
scribes the full 
line of MEDART 
Playground 
Equipment 


others entrusted with 


The Utmost in Safety, Service and Durability 


In all MEDART Playground Apparatus there are outstanding fea- 
tures in design and construction that make for greater Safety, greater 
Service and greater Durability. 





4 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 





The MEDART line of Playground Equipment has, for 50 years, been 
the first choice of civic officials, physical directors, school boards and 
the purchase of Playground Equipment. 
MEDART prices are much lower than you would expect for apparatus 
of such outstanding merit. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
Potomac and DeKalb Streets, 











\lso manufactur 
ers of Steel Lock 
ers Send for 


Locker Catalog 


\-2.’ 


St. Louis, Mo. 








Concluded from Page 86) 
and one-half per cent, and an increase in the 
building fund from three-fourths of one per cent 
to one per cent. 

Wakefield, Mass. The municipal budget 
this year includes provisions for a bond issue of 
$247,350 for school building construction. 

New York, N. Y. Continuous and substan- 
tial relief of congestion in the public schools has 
been effected this year, according to recent re- 
ports of the school building department. It is 
estimated that with the opening of school in 
September, there will be a reduction of fully 
75,000 in the number of part-time pupils. More 
than 30,000 new sittings have been provided for 
use next fall and it is expected that even more 
relief will be provided as other projected build- 
ings are completed and put into use. Among 
the new high schools to be occupied next fall are 
the Julia Richman, the Thomas Jefferson and the 
New Utrecht. These three buildings will offer 
accommodations to 10,734 students on full time, 
or 15,000 on part-time sessions. 

Approximately $10,000,000 have been used 
in construction of elementary school buildings in 
Illinois since 1914, according to a pamphlet 
issued by State Supt. Francis G. Blair. The 
pamphlet contains illustrations of 130 elemen- 
tary school buildings in the state, most of which 
have been constructed during the last few years. 

Irregular school attendance in the United 
States has caused a waste of $250,000,000, or 
one-quarter of the money spent for public educa- 
tion, according to the United States Bureau of 
Education. The total cost in all the states com- 
bined was about one billion dollars. By allow- 
ing children to miss school one-quarter of the 
time parents cause a waste of one-quarter of the 
money paid to operate the schools. , 

The school board of Lincoln, Neb., in urging 
a tax of fifteen mills on the dollar for school pur- 
poses has adopted unique methods of compari- 
son. School costs are compared with bank clear- 
ings, trolley receipts and other statistics of 
business. The total current expense of the 
schools for 1922-1923 amounted to $1,000,477, or 
approximately $80 for each elementary pupil, 
and $117 for each high school student. 

Building permits for residences and apart- 
ments in 1923 amounted to $2,132,061—enough to 


provide modern school buildings for every school 
child not housed in a modern building. The 
amount spent for paving, water mains, sewers, 
and sidewalks for the city was $843,876. This 
was enough to provide modern buildings for the 
increased enrollment in the schools. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. The school board has 
made tentative reductions in the school budget 
for next year amounting to more than $350,000. 
In the direction of economy, $250,000 was elim- 
inated from teachers’ salaries, $12,000 from 
the health department, $30,000 from the build- 
ing department, and $5,000 from the visiting 
teachers’ department. 

—Houston, Tex. The name of Woodrow Wil 
son has been proposed for the new Cherryhurst 
School in process of erection. 

—Tacoma, Wash. The _ school board has 
selected names for the six new intermediate 
schools now under construction. The first will 
be called the Jason Lee, in honor of an early 
pioneer who founded the first school in Pierce 
County. The second will be known as the James 
Stewart, in honor of the first Tacoma teacher. 
The third will be called the Morton McCarver, 
the fourth the Robert Gray, and the fifth the 
Allen Mason. Still another will be called the 
Franklin Gault, in honor of the man who directed 
the school system from 1888 to 1892 and who 
was instrumental in establishing the first high 
school in the city. 

Bellingham, Wash. The school board has 
approved a recommendation of the finance com- 
mittee providing for the adoption of a building 
program and an election to vote bonds to the 
amount of $425,000. The plans call for a pro- 
gram covering fifteen years and involve the con- 
version of three buildings into junior highs and 
the erection of several grade schools. Other 
items included are $15,000 for administrative 
offices, $50,000 for replacement of the Whatcom 
high school shops, $50,000 for auditorium and 
classrooms at the Fairhaven high school and 
$20,000 for gymnasiums at two other buildings. 

A recent report on the school building pro- 
gram at Atlanta, Ga., shows that the new build- 
ings will have cost $4,964,679 by the time the 
boys’ and girls’ high schools and the colored 
high schools have been completed. The bonds 
for the project amounted to $3,867,000, making 





a difference of $1,097,679 which was subse 
quently made up by special appropriations and 
interest money. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The department of build- 
ings of the school board has recently completed 
an investigation which is designed to find the 
most desirable type structure in which to house 
school children. The investigation covered many 
points of construction, costs and materials, and 
it was conceded that the most satisfactory as 
well as economical was reenforced concrete. 

An article in Concrete Age on the subject 
shows that Philadelphia school buildings are 
erected without the use of bearing walls. The 
entire structure is one large frame formed of 
concrete, encased with brick curtain walls and 
trimmed with stone. This permits great accel- 
eration in actual construction and a reduction to 
the minimum of the possibility of delay due to 
labor trouble and delivery of materials. 

The use of reenforced concrete frames has 
made it possible to reduce the thickness of floor 
construction, which in itself has lowered the 
height of buildings as much as 36 inches, with a 
reduction in cubical contents of the structure 
and a corresponding lowering of cost. It has 
made it possible to carry stairs of concrete up 
with the buildings, providing a means of travel 
from one floor to another during construction. 

Aleoa, Tenn., has a new school building 
known as the Bassell School. The building is a 
one-story structure and was erected at a cost of 
$60,000. 

At Providence, R. I., there is a pressure to 
cut school costs. At the same time the general 
community sentiment is in the direction of high 
efficiency in school administration. Superin- 
tendent Isaac O. Winslow through a report has 
stimulated the confidence of the community in 
the direction of progress. 

At Holyoke, Mass., the question of compen- 
sating women school principals the same as men 
has been raised. In arguing for the equality 
principle the Holyoke Transcript says: “It is 
not that men should be discriminated against or 
that women should be discriminated against, but 
our school principals should be chosen for their 
teaching powers, not for their sex, and that they 
should be paid equally regardless of whether 
they are men or women.” 
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Durable Fence 
































P_EREs protection for school property at less cost 
per year than ever before. The uniform, super- 
heavy zinc coat that covers Page Fabric is approxi- 
mately 4 times as thick as that on ordinary fence. It 
means longest life, a permanent economical fence. 


Give your administration of schools the benefit of Page Protection. 
Unclimbable, flexible, Page protects pupils at play. keeps them within 
bounds, breeds orderliness and promptness relieves teachers and 
school authorities of extra cares. There is a Page Distributor near 
you who will furnish plans and estimates promptly — write for his 
name and address, and for the Page Fence Book, showing typical 
school installations. i 


PAGE FENCE @® WIRE PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION i 
215 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. i 


PAGE 


cAmerica's cAmerica’s Ht 


ftwig. PROTECTION FENCE rei. 
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A Better Fence Than Ever Before! 


This, of all times, is the month to get started on your fencing plans. 
There is just the right “get ready” time to have the work start as 


Afco 1924 Fence is an even better investment than ever before. 
produces a chain link fence fabric which is durable beyond all precedent. 


soon as school closes. 


Galvanizing after weaving 
The coating of 


hot-dip zinc spelter is an unbroken barrier to the attacks of moisture and corrosive fumes in 


the air. 


The fence you build today will give you years of attention-free service. 


Build this 


summer—and specify Afco Bulwark Fence, galvanized after weaving. 


Your athletic field requires a different type of enclocure—preferably a 7 ft. barb-wire topped 


fence that 


only. 


is non-climbable. 


Admission to the field at all times must be through the gates 
Anything less falls down in safeguarding the field and its equipment and in control- 


ling the revenue from entrance fees when and if there is an admission charge. 


American Fence Construction Co. 





THE STATE SCHOOL TAXATION PROBLEM 

The adjustment of taxation to meet the needs 
of the schools is a live subject in a number of 
states. Governor Alfred E. Smith in a message 
to the legislature brings out the status of school 
taxation in New York state which in 
spects finds application to other 
governor says: 

“A large part of the cost of local government 
is for education, and that cost we cannot and 
should not attempt to get away from. The 
governmental function of educating our children 
must be carried on at 100 per centum of effi 
ciency even if it carries us to the point of depriv- 
ing ourselves of some other necessity. 

“The cost of the support and maintenance of 
our public school system during the school year 
ended July 31, 1923, was approximately $210, 
000,000. Of this amount $37,640,000 was appro- 
priated by the state and apportioned by the Com- 
missioner of Education in the several cities and 
school districts of the state. Of the amount 
appropriated by the state, approximately $22,- 
000,000 was raised by levy of a state tax upon 
the taxable real and personal property of the 
state. It thus appears that of the amount ex- 
pended for the support of the public schools dur- 
ing the last school year $194,000,000 was raised 
by a levy of a direct tax upon real and personal 
property. 

“In considering the financing of the public 
school system it must be remembered that such 
system is a state system and the state as a whole 
is concerned directly therein. An examination 
of financial and tax statistics of the state will 
indicate that there is a great diversity and in- 
equality in the tax rate levied for public school 
purposes. In the cities such rate varies from 
three mills to 28 mills; in union free school dis- 
tricts having a population of over 4,500 the rate 
varies from four mills to 25 mills; and in union 
free hool districts having less than 4,500 the 
rate varies from four mills to sixty mills. 

“Among the 10,000 common school districts in 
the state th: nearly 1,000 which either pay 
no tax for tl ort of public schools or the 


some re- 
states. The 


tax is so smal! nount that it is negligible. 
Of the 8,800 rura 1 districts maintaining 
school in which on ore teachers are em- 
ployed, the tax rate from 1 mill to 75 
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without any 
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you will send his School Fence En 
obligation He will bring our new No. 24 
request 
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mail a 


130 West 34th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
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mills. 


Although the discrepancy would doubt- 
less be less than herein indicated if the school 
tax was levied upon the actual value of the tax- 
able property, it is apparent nevertheless that 


there is a great inequality in the burden of the 


tax upon the several cities and school districts 
for the support of public schools. 

“In apportioning the public money to the 
school districts of the state the law does not 


recognize the financial resources of the several 
cities and districts and the obligations which are 
placed upon them by way of providing school 
facilities and paying the cost of public school 
maintenance. 

“It is not good financial policy to borrow 
money for current expenses. If our publi 
schools in these cities are to be maintained with 
their present standards and at the same time the 
city governments to be provided with what is 
essential for their support, there must be some 
method advised to furnish additional sources of 
income. Amounts to be raised by a state tax 
and apportioned to these cities and other dis- 
tricts in the state should be increased to the ex 
tent required to furnish them relief. 

“Tt is evident from the information available 
that the present method of financing our public 
school system is inadequate and unscientific. 
Means should be provided for a careful study of 
this situation. It is closely connected with the 
tax conditions to which reference is herein made, 
and both questions may well be considered at the 
ame time. 

“T shall not attempt to advise you how this is 
to be accomplished. The taxes on real 
cannot be further increased, and if possible 
should be reduced... If the cost of local govern 
ment is to continue to increase other sources of 
local revenue must be found. Various possible 
sources occur to my mind. The solution may be 
found in local income taxes, local business or 
occupation taxes, local privilege taxes, local 
luxury taxes; but in any event, if there is to be 
any stability in real estate values or in the rent 
charged for occupation, either the tax on real 
estate must be fixed or at least a maximum rate 
or the taxes on all objects of local taxation, in- 
cluding real estate, must be imposed upon a flex- 
ible basis, so that an increase of reduction in ex- 
penditure will be reflected, not in the taxes on 


estate 


real estate alone, but in all kinds of taxes im 
posed, so that the burden or benefit may be 
evenly distributed. Such a system would serve 


as a barometer of expenditure, and would oper 


ate as a check upon the extravagance of local 
officers. 

“The report of your joint legislative commit 
tee also discloses the fact that many other taxes 
in the state, notably those imposed on_ publi 


service corporations, are unequal and discrimin 
ating. The taxes on financial corporations, in- 
cluding the tax on moneyed capital, are 
factory and confusing. 
HYGIENE AND SANITATION 
Flint, Mich. Remarkable has been 
attributed to the establishment of the dental de 
partment last fall. Under the plan, 
tists or nurses examine the mouths 


unsatis 


success 


school den 
of the chil 


dren once a month, and mark the condition on 
the card so that parents may know the exact 
standing regarding the teeth. Previous to the 
establishment of the dental department there 


were 3,000 perfect mouths. Now there are more’ 
than 7,000 with one hundred per cent mouths. 
The total average condition is about 81 per cent. 

Hart, Mich. The board has ordered the 
iodine treatment for children showing symptoms 
of goiter. 

Springfield, O. Dental and eye clinics 
be discontinued at the end of the present 
ter because of a lack of funds. 
mean a saving of about $1,000. 

The Wyoming Public Health Association 
held its annual meeting and state conference on 


will 
semes 
The change will 


March 10th and 11th, at Cheyenne, Wyo. At 
the meeting, Mr. C. M. Negus, of Greybull, dis 
cussed “The School’s Crusade for Health” and 


Dr. Grace R. Hebard, of Laramie, spoke on the 


subject “Child Labor vs. Child Health.” 

The school authorities at Alma, Michigan, 
have made a survey of the goiter evil. All of 
the children, 1532 in number, were examined. 


The percentage of children subject to goiter ran 
to about 30 per cent. In the way of a preven 
tive iodostarine chocolate tablets were adminis 
tered. A writer in the Michigan Public Health 
pamphlet contends that “goiter is the easiest 
known disease to prevent.” It is simply a ques 
tion of how much iodine to apply. 
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or 


GAMES | 
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The game is stronger than the gang, if you % 









make the game possible. \ 






COPYRIGHT j 
UNDERWOOD A VADERWOOD © - 
wy. 
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THIS IS PLAYGROUND TIME 
WE CORDIALLY INVITE INVESTIGATION OF 


a Everwear Steel Playground Apparatus 


BUILT UP TO A STANDARD OF SAFETY, DURABILITY, BEAUTY AND PLAYABILITY 








4 “Everwear” will make the money invested 
i mean everything that you have a right to 
expect in playground equipment. 


The beautiful new Everwear Catalog No. 16 is just off the press. Please write for your copy. 


1 THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
in Department A, Springfield, Ohio 
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“Galvafter 


for School and Playgrounds 
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YCLONE “Galv-After” 
Chain Link Fence Fabric, 
Heavily Zinc-Coated (or Hot 
Galvanized) by Hot Dipping 
Process AFTER Weaving is 
the economical, enduring en- 
closure for school and play- 
grounds. Lasts years longer; 
does not require annual 
painting. 

Protect the children at your school 
and playgrounds with this superior 
fencing Install it this summer 

vacation time. End the dashing 


from the grounds into the busy 
streets next fall. 

We will send complete information 
about “‘Galv-After’’ Fence and Cy- 
clone Service which solves any fenc- 
ing problem, on _ request. Write 
nearest offices, Dept. 31. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
Factories and Offices: 


Waukegan, Illinois, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Texas, 
Oakland, Calif. (Standard Fence Co.) 
Portland, Ore. (Northwest Fence Wire 


Works) 


The Mark Fence and 
om Of Quality Service 


} 
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or this 


” Chain Link | 
Fence Fabric 


















Safety in Schools 
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School officials, who are responsible for 
the protection of the lives of the pupils 
and are anxious to make proper provision 
for quick exit in case of fire or panic, will 
find in 











SARGENT 


Fire Exit Door Bolts 


an adequate equipment which meets all 
conditions. The Sargent Cylinder Locks 
with which they are fitted provide for 
complete security and prevent entrance 
from the outside of the building when 
school is not in session, while they can be 
arranged to permit entrance during 
school hours, if desired. 





Quick Exit at All Times 


is provided and in case of necessity the 
doors can be instantly opened by slight 
pressure on the handle bars at any point. 


Door Checks 


close the doors, during their day by day 
use, quickly and quietly, the application 
shown in the illustration with the Sar- 
gent special foot (No. 35) being particu- 
larly desirable. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, Locks 
and Hardware are sold by representa- 
tive dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 
New York 
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Dahlstrom Smoke Screens 


a used in 
Coventry School 
=) Cleveland. 

LC 


Trim. 


415 Buffalo Street, 
NEW YORK 


25 Broadway 


“Smoke Screens” 


Through the media of better build- 
ings and more modern equipment we 
are constantly teaching our children 
lessons of incalculable value. 
a step farther and teach them to cut 
fire waste which 
exacts its annual toll of lives and money. 
This lesson can well be taught by the 
use of Dahlstrom I‘ireproof Doors and 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR CO. 
Jamestown, New York. 


DETROIT 
1331 Dime Bank Bldg. 19 So. La Salle St, 


Local Representatives in Principal Cities. 
DAHLSTROM 
The Specified Standard. 


Let us go 


CHICAGO 
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SCHOOL GRADING AT GALION, OHIO 

The school authorities of Galion, Ohio, under 
the leadership of Supt. E. V. Bowers, recently in- 
augurated a standard system of school grading. 
Its adoption was preceded by a questionnaire in- 
quiry which brought out the fact that schools 
employing the per cent and the letter system of 
rating were about evenly divided. 

Those favoring the letter system were gen- 
erally agreed on employing the first four letters 
a, b, c, d, and for the failing division either e or 
f. The tendency, it has been found, is to inter- 
pret the letters into percentages, but the Galion 
school authorities intend to disregard the per- 
centage idea entirely. The following schedule 
has been worked out: 

Method of Grading: For purposes of grading, 
pupils are divided into five classes, A, B, C, D, 
and F. 

A indicates that the pupil is in the highest 
group (93%-100% ). 

B signifies a scholarship good or above the 
average (87% -92%). 

C Scholarship average (80% -86% ). 

D Scholarship poor, barely passing (75%- 
719%). 

F Failure (below 75%). 

Class A 

1. Ability to apply principles intelligently 
and give original illustrations. 

2. Considerable voluntary reading and in- 
vestigation other than assigned in text. 

Answers well directed in thought; no 
guessing. 

1. Rarely fails to respond to pertinent ques- 
tions on the assignment . 

No help from the teacher in recitation to 
draw out correct answers. 

6. Written work neat; statements brief but 
clear; accuracy in wording, form, thought, spell- 
ing and punctuation; reported on time. 

Attitude in class: good position, atten- 
tive, enthusiastic. 

8. Preparation: thoughtful and systematic 
preparation; (b) directions of the assignment 
fol owed; (c) ability to work alone; (d) good 
Judgment in use of time. 

Cooperation with teacher and organiza- 
tlor 


Class B 

1. Mastery of the subject matter assigned. 

2. Ability to apply principles intelligently. 

3. Some voluntary reading and investigation, 
other than that assigned in the text. 

4. Generally responds to pertinent questions 
on the assignment. 

5. Answers well directed in thought. 

6. Pupil completes assigned topic in recita- 
tion. 

7. Frequent volunteering expected in recita- 
tion. 

8. Preparation: (a) thoughtful and syste- 
matic; (b) directions and assignment followed 
as an outline; (c) ability to work without much 
assistance; (d) judgment in using time to ad- 
vantage. 

9, Written work: neat; statements brief and 
clear; accuracy in wording, form, thought, spell- 
ing and punctuation; reported on time. 

10. Attitude: proper and beneficial, close at- 
tention and good position; cooperation. 

Class C 

1. Mastery of a major portion of the subject 
matter assigned. 

2. Ability to apply principles. 

3. Average response to pertinent questions 
on the assignment. 

1. Irregular answers, not well directed in 
thought. 

5. Questions from teacher necessary to com- 
plete recitation. 

6. Some volunteering in recitation. 

7. Written work: (a) reported on time; (b) 
carelessness shown in form, wording, thought, 
writing, spelling and punctuation. 

8. (a) Daily preparation; (b)_ insufficient 
time spent in preparation; (c) requires frequent 
assistance in preparation. 

9. Attitude in recitation: (a) attention 
poor; (b) needs reminding about correct posi- 
tion. 

10. Little imagination or creative ability 
shown. 

11. Work quite strong in one or more items 
but weak in others. 

Class D 

1. Mastery of sufficient subject matter to do 
related advanced work or continue in the sub- 
ject. 


2. Ability to apply a part of the principles. 

3. Response to questions not clear or com- 
plete. 

4. (a) Very irregular answers; (b) topical 
recitations seldom made; (c) detailed questions 
from teacher necessary. 

5. Written work: (a) containing about one- 
half of important facts; (b) little effort made to 
secure proper form, wording, thought, writing, 
spelling, punctuation and neatness. 

6. Not constant in preparation. 

7. Inattentive in recitation. 

8. Requires much assistance in preparation. 

Class F 

1. F indicates that, in the judgment of the 
teacher, the child is not able to continue in the 
subject. 

2. Little effort to respond. 

38. About one-half of assigned work at- 
tempted. 

4. Guessing at answers. 

5. Written work careless and shows little 
ability; not reported on time. 

6. No effort to make up work lost during 
absence. 


SCHOOL PROGRESS ON GUAM 


-The public schools of the Island of Guam 
were reorganized and placed on a modern basis 
by Dr. Thomas Collins, superintendent of public 
instruction. The work which was begun in 
October, 1922, was completed in May, 1923. 
There is now a one hundred per cent enrollment 
of pupils of school age (7 to 13 years), and al! 
schools operate on a full day’s basis, with a ten 
months’ school term. The present organization 
includes primary, elementary, high and norma! 
schools. 

All teachers are required to attend the sum 
mer normal school during the months of June 
and July and two-thirds of the teaching staff are 
enrolled in private evening normal classes. This 
special training is necessary in order to obtain 
qualified native teachers, as the climate is not 
entirely agreeable to American teachers. 

Dr. Collins has been retained as superintend- 
ent of public instruction in order that he may 
carry out the plans and purposes embodied in the 
new plan of school organization and expansion 
outlined for the island schools. 
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School Graduation Exercises 


Organizing Forces and Building Commencement Programs 


In American school life the staging of 
graduation exercises has become a joyous and 
festive occasion. It constitutes a celebration 
of a schoolroom task well performed, a renewal 
of allegiance to our institutions of government, 
and a God speed to those who leave the school 
life. 


a demonstration of 


to enter upon the race of 

While the graduates give 
what has been taught them and to express 
their appreciation and gratitude, the exercises 
also afford an occasion for a serious discussion 
of the part which our system of popular educa 
tion plays in the training for citizenship and 
the common duties of life. 

In brief, 


plified in 


commencement exercises as 
the 


rally of young and old to the principles upon 


exam- 


American school, constitute a 
which the great Republic is founded, and an 
expression of the higher and nobler aims and 
aspirations of our civic and social being. They, 
therefore, attention at the 


deserve careful 


hands of school authorities. 
With this thought in mind Professor H. D. 
Meyer of the North 


prepared a bulletin dealing with the various 


University of Carolina 
phases of the modern commencement program. 
He his the 
yortance of proper organization and says: 
Organization and Committees 

“In almost every instance the superintendent 
head of 
organization. ‘Therefore, 
the looks to 
him for initiative in organizing and directing 


begins task by pointing to im 


or principal! of a school is executive 


the commencement 
executive, 


as chief community 


the commencement season. 


“Frequently the superintendent or principal 
delegates the full authority for the commence- 
the 


one 


some of 
should be 


at the head clothed with authority to 


ment programs and affairs to 


teachers. In any case there 


person 
organize, plan, and direct the general trend of 


affairs.” 


He then recommends the appointment of 
several committees, as follows: 
“Program Committee: This is one of the 


Its duty 
After the 
general plan is adopted it assigns the different 


most important of the committees. 


is to arrange the general program. 


parts of the program to other committees. It 
is suggested that the personnel be made up of 
the 
committee 


the chairmen of various committees. 
“This 


more before the closing of school and perfect 


should meet a month or 


plans as rapidly as possible. It is not wise to 
try to have a commencement program hastily 
planned and executed. 

At this time of the 
year the building or room should be decorated 


“Decoration Committee: 


The work of this commit- 
important, as the 

the the 
moulded by the method of decoration. 


for every occasion. 


tee is general responsive 


feeling on part of audience may be 

“Try to make the decorating an inexpensive 
thing. Utilize material in the community that 
is in taste and pleasing. 

“Plan the type of decoration to be used. 
“Music Committee: Have the program full 
of music. Music will add more to it than any 
one thing. 
from those interested 


Insist that they put 


“Choose this committee 


and gifted along this line. 


in the program the very best type of music 
available. Stop at nothing short of the best. 

Reception and Ushers Committee While it 
is best to have a teacher in charge of this 
committee, the committee itself may be com- 


posed of members of the in ra senior iss. 


Let them choose a leader as head usher. It is 
his duty to be everywhere to see if ass 


There should be 


enough ushers to place at the entrance and to 


can be rendered in any way. 


assist in seating the people. ‘They also handle 


the tlowers and gifts for the pupils. Insist 
that they be on time—at least half an hour 
before the program begins. Let them wear 


their class colors. 


“Before the day of the program some one 


should drill the ushers in courteous ways of 
ushering. This will mean a great deal to the 
audience. 

“Publicity Committee: There will be some 
advertising to do for the programs and the 
commencement affairs. It is not to be as- 


sumed that every one in the community knows 


what as to place, time, and occa- 


is golng on 


sion. Give full publicity to these particulars, 

“Form this committee from such people and 
pupils as have shown 
work. 


“Refreshments 


aptitude for publicity 


Committee: Sometimes 
there is a reception or a picnic with dinner on 


the grounds. If this is incorporated in the 
general plan of committee 


should be An 


tainment of this type calls for etticient organ- 


commencement, a 


formed to carry it out. enter- 
ization.” 

General Helps and Hints 
author then number of 


not be 


The 


gestions which may or 


submits a sug- 


may applicable 


to the locality or the circumstances. He says 


things: 
) 


schools 


among other 
“Many 


program 


kind of festival 
of a play, a program of 


music and recitation, a field day, a picnic with 


have some 


in the way 


dinner on the grounds, a pageant, or class-day 


exercises. Do not have all of these things. 
Choose one or two. Do not have more than 
two. It is probably best to allow the graduat- 
ing class to make its own selection along this 
Line.” 

He lays stress upon early action. Delay in 


thoughtful and timely preparation may lead to 
The 


as to their contribution to the 


embarrassments. several “ committees 
should be clear 
tinal program, and then he says: 

for all 
all 


Try to keep 


“Another big factor to consider 
the By 


limit the time for every program. 


pro- 


grams is time element. means 


an hour and never allow it 
Study it 


within to last more 


two and limit each 


This is very important.” 


than hours. 
number. 

The question of expense, and other features 
are also dealt with and the following sugges- 
tions are made: 

“The best plan is to have an appropriation 
made from the school fund by the school board. 
should be limited. 
is by private contributions—making a canvass 
of the the 
obtaining a them. 


This amount Another way 


and 
Try to 


citizens interested in school 


contribution from 


ascertain what it will cost and then distribute 
the amount among the members of the com- 
munity. Some classes start a class fund for 


this purpose. They make assessments or give 
entertainments during the year and charge a 
certain admission price. Llowever, it hardly 
seems fair that they should have to pay for 
their own commencement. Another way is to 
charge an admission fee for the special pro- 
gram, the play, the festival, the pageant, or the 
like. 

“Attend to printing the program well ahead 
of time. So often this is left to the last 
minute. Try to perfect the program as soon 
as possible and then make few changes. Be 


careful to have all those taking part mentioned 
Watch closely the spelling of 
that 


on the program. 


names and se¢ none are omitted. People 








sensitive about this 


are very and the utmost 
care and attention are needed. If possible, put 
the names of teachers, school officials, and 


board members on the graduating program. 

“Give a general and thorough cleaning-up to 
all schoolrooms and grounds. Nothing counts 
for more than having the grounds and building 
in fine shape. Organize for keeping the place 
clean during the celebrations. Make the schoo] 
building the cleanest place in town. 

“If there are exhibits in the building it will 
be well to have some one in charge of each 
Place 


room when people are there. some 


re- 
sponsible person in general charge of the build- 
ing with police authority. One never knows 


what may happen. 


“It have all the 
ushers dress as nearly alike as possible. Things 


would be a good idea to 
of this kind add to the general atmosphere of 
the occasion. 

“Be sure to mark clearly, by means of signs 
or lights, the entrances and exits of the build- 
Should hurried 
exit of the entire audience these places should 
be conspicuous. 


ing. occasion. arise for the 
Often disaster has come to a 
community through neglec 

“Start Time. 
in the whole program, have this part perfect. 
When the begin at 
eight it certainly does not mean eight thirty 
or nine o’clock. lt 


trained to 


ot this point. 


on If nothing else goes right 


program is scheduled to 


your community 1s not 


be on time, this is a good 


start. It 
inconvenient 


Oppor 
noisy and 
know 


will be 


tunity to may be a little 
but 
start time they 
Make this a habit. it is one of the best 
trainers for children as well as adults. 


“Let the 


for awhile once 


they 


things are to on on 


time. 


programs grow out of the daily 
work of the classroom. Instead ot the old- 


time recitation with ‘the baby being snatched 


from the railroad track just as the train passed 


by,’ assign some tavorite poem or selection 


from the reader the child has been studying or 


a paper describing some industry in the com- 
munity. Or perhaps there is some community 
folk tale that In this way 


utilize the things the child has learned; put 


is interesting. 


nis education into practice; make it useful. 


“When the members of the graduating class 


are to read papers, encourage their writing 
them themselves in their own way. Most of 
the papers are W ritten by teachers or some one 
else and the child merely mimics along. The 
papers should be in simple language and form 
suited to the child. Choose topics that are 
interesting to the community and pertaining 


to it. 


“Tn every audience there is the crying baby. 


This is a problem for each event. The parent 


can not come unless the child comes. The 
parents should be encouraged to attend and, if 
possible, provision should be made for the 
little ones. One of the teachers may volunteer 
to keep all the small children in one of the 
rooms and have a play session or allow them to 
sleep. When the crying begins an usher 
should suggest in a courteous way that the 


take the 


parent children into some other room 
until the crying ceases. Noise is disturbing to 
the program and it is best to have things as 
quiet as possible. 


“There is always the problem of training the 


children for the program containing recita- 
tions, songs, games, dances, and the like. It is 


not fair to put all this responsibility upon one 
or two teachers. Try to distribute this burden. 
Of course, if there are music and expression 
teachers in the faculty, most of 
be left to Each 


assume some responsibility of 


the training 
teacher should 
this kind, 
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Humboldt Sel ool, W oodland School, 


Kansas City, Mo., Kansas City, Mo., 
' Charles A. Smith, Architect Charles A. Smith, Architect 
HE invisible ingredient that makes Devoe Paint 
pce read and Varnish Products supreme is the matchless 
skill, the time-tested knowledge, the modern “know- 
oe x how” cultivated and ripened by Devoe’s 170 years’ 


leadership in the development of paints and varnishes. 


The higher your ideals of beauty, the more exacting 
your standards of protection, the more insistent 


evoe & Raynolds, 
+2} jrand Ave. 
Missourle 


soars | should be your demand for Devoe Paint and Varnish 
ent lement pare | Products—and ‘Devoe only. 

You have inquire > wy cnehas been 
with r Velour finish ane snd Humboldt Schools | 


coang wery satisfact 


ZT nage DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Founded 1754 


EVOE 


and Varnish Products 


THE OLDEST, MOST COMPLETE AND 
HIGHEST QUALITY LINE IN AMERICA 
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Here are some 


D° the roofs of your build- 
ings leak? Are the con- 
crete floors dusty — the wood 
floors dry and splintered? Are 
the walls easy to keep clean and 
restful to the eye? 

These are important points 
to keep in mind when consider- 
ing your maintenance program 
for the summer. 


What to do if roofs leak 


If a roof leaks, coat that roof 
with Stormtight. One leak or 
an entire roof can be made ab- 
solutely waterproof for years. 

Stormtight is an adhesive 
elastic compound that can be 
applied on any roof surface, in 
any kind of weather. It post- 
pones the necessity for reroof- 
ing indefinitely. The initial 
cost of Stormtight is small and 
it is simple to apply. 


L. 


114 Fifth Avenue 


Roof, floors and walls - all need attention 


suggestions for July and August repairs 


How to preserve floors 


Ordinary concrete floors are a 
menace. The constant scuffing 
of feet raises a fine harsh dust 
that fills the air and is injurious 
to lungs. Furthermore, this 
dust is an indication of floor 
wear, a forerunner of repairs. 


A concrete floor can be made 
as hard as flint, however, by 
treating it with Lapidolith. 
Such a floor is dustless and 
wearproof. Lapidolith is the 
original concrete hardener. It 
penetrates the surface and by 
chemical action with the free 
lime produces a granite-like 
topping on the floor. 


If your wood floors have 
dried out under constant wash- 
ings until they are splintery 
and decaying, a treatment with 
Lignophol will restore the nat- 


ural oil and gums. Lignophol 
is a preservative that pene- 
trates and preserves the wood. 


Cheery walls, easy to clean 


When walls and ceilings are 
painted with Cemcoat, finger 
prints, dirt and pencil marks 
hold no terrors. Cemcoat is a 
gloss enamel paint that can be 
washed again and again. Ac- 
tual tests show that it stays 
white longer than any similar 
paint on the market today. And 
it usually requires one less coat. 


For study hall, recitation 
rooms or wherever the eyes are 
much used, we recommend 
Sonotint. The soft, restful mel- 
low tone of this paint cannot be 
matched. 

We have given you above only a few brief 
general details. You cannot afford to be 


without full information. Send for litera- 
ture on those products that interest you. 


SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


New York City 








ever, and often there are talented people in the 
community 








(Concluded from Page 94) 


who are eager to help. 


number 
doors. 


starts the ushers should close 


After it 


the 


is over those who have come 


that people enjoy. 
this tiresome feature by 











It is possible to eliminate 
having the speakers 





“Prizes for scholarship and record progress 
are always offered. 
the better. 
preferable to 


ihe tewer the prizes given 
Report cards with gold stars are 
One 
Too often those 


cash or material prizes. 
wibs a prize and many lose. 
who lose feel that they should have won. This 
causes trouble. It is better to give other in- 
If prizes are 
given, always praise those who did not win as 
much as those who did. 


the winner. 


centives to work and develop. 
The prize itself praises 


“When there is an out-of-town speaker, do 
not place him at the end of the program. Re 
member that it costs something to get him 
there and he does not like to speak after every 
one is tired. Where there is a speaker it is 
best not to have too much added to the rest of 
the program. 

“It would be a good plan to have reserved 
for not, the 
best seats are often taken by people not directly 


seats relatives of graduates. If 


interested in the members of the class. 


“Tt is suggested that no flowers be delivered 
to those on the stage. It is all right to have 


the members of the class carry flowers, but the 
wholesale giving of them is embarrassing, as 


some pupils receive many more than others do. 
“Tt is advisable also to make some regula- 


tion regarding clothes. Do not allow the 
graduates to spend large sums for commence- 
ment dresses and suits. Suggest a simple style 
terial, such as organdies or 
voiles. Stress the wearing of white. 


should wear dark suits 


and inexpensive m 
The boys 
nd their shirts and ties 


should be of the same color. This will give 
unity of appearance. 

“While the program is going on do not 
allow people to come and g As soon as a 


during that time should be seated and any one 
may leave. This will mean much to a smooth- 
ly running and enjoyable program. 
Music, Decorations and Orations 
“There are many different types of music to 
Patriotic 
or familiar songs may be used as all the people 


be used in commencement programs. 


The march 
fer the students who take part in the exercises 


may take part in singing these. 


may be played by the school orchestra, if there 
is one. Then interspersed through the pro- 
gram the and 
instrumental selections. The respective talents 
of all the students should be closely inspected 
and each one should be in some number on the 
program if possible. 

“Too ambitious a program should 
not be undertaken. Better a simple song well 
done than an elaborate one poorly done. 


are choruses, quartets, solos, 


musical 


“Pines and evergreens may be used as the 
foundation for the decoration. The platform 
may be banked with them and the green re- 
lieved by bouquets of daisies, rambler roses, or 
any other flower abundant at the time. These 
flowers may be put in jugs, pails, or buckets, 
the bases of which may be covered with greens. 
each end of the 
platform is very pretty and effective. Another 


A large bunch of flowers at 


way, and one that is rather uncommon, is to 
cut the word ‘Welcome’ or the class numerals 
out of cardboard, cover with flowers, and sus 
pend over the platform. 

“The and are 
usually the most uninteresting part of the pro- 
gram. they are generally 
memorized selections which do not have any 
particular interest for the average audience. 
The ‘ready-made’ commencement speeches are 
flowery and oratorical but lack the local touch 


speeches, orations, essays 


This is because 


choose some subject of local or national inter- 
est. 
program as an 


They have usually won their places on the 
and thus the audience 
looks to them for something really worth while. 
It wants to see some original work, something 
to justify the place of honor. It is fitting, 
therefore, that the prospective commencement 
which his 
munity is interested, or some problem in which 
it should be interested, and then write his own 
speech. 

Games, Drills, and Folk Dances 
innovation in the regular program is 


honor 


speaker select a subject in com- 


“An 
the playing of games, certain formal drills, or 
folk dances. It would not be amiss to include 
some of these events in any program. Scatter- 
ing them here and there will add color to many 
situations. 
pupils of the primary grades into the heart of 
the program will add interest. A drill, a folk 
dance or two will also help. 


To put a simple play game by the 


“Tt is best, however, to have a single pro- 
gram, taking for 
games, drills, and folk dances. This event will 


one afternoon or evening 


be of community interest and will involve the 
participation of many pupils. This is one of 


its best features. Whenever it is possible to 


engage a large number of students in the 
events community interest is assured. An 
attractive program is possible with games, 


drills, and folk dances. 
pate in 
grades in games, the elementary grades in folk 
dances, and the high school in formal drills and 
folk dances. The program should consist of two 
or three events from every class. Place the re 
sponsibility for the number of events on the 
grade teacher and insist that each be perfected 
as nearly as possible. 


Let each grade partici- 


some way. Specialize the primary 
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How You Can Save Money on Better Summer Painting 























Y OUR vacation paint-up period this year can be shortened and made easier. 














ae. 
_ And no matter what the extent of that painting is, there can be effected both 
” an improvement in the quality of work done and an appreciable reduction in 
“y the cost of that work. 
he Spray-painting makes all of this possible. 
ce 
le. The complete DeVilbiss Spray-painting System enables the painter to 
ng apply on any character of surface a more thorough, greater hiding, smoother 
g, and more even coating than can be hand brushed. Such a coating looks bet- 
om ter, reflects more light and wears longer. This modern system of painting also ana 
0 Leal ; » eile ; New DeVilbiss 
wt eliminates drips and spatters and makes painting cleaner and easier. Spray Gun 
= Painting the DeVilbiss way the work is done four to five times faster than This latest DeVilbiss development 
brush painting. That means up to an 80% saving in labor costs. There is CScous aeguention = 
. or varnish material. It embraces 
is further advantage here through the use of less scaffolding. 17 important, | distinctive, fea- 
or eea.s ° . ° ° ° centering nozzle,”” a “‘Quick de- 
reed The DeVilbiss Spray-painting System is bringing these advantages and tachable spray head.” “All parts 
a economies to others in the school field. It can bring them to you with its design,” and “One model for all 
ny complete equipment for any kind and amount of painting—inside and out. mvp’ deen “A Gecer Oem 
insures 1e os in spray un 
ee For further consideration of this important matter of painting better and — oy}. h-~ -~eaaliaasalas 
Ik at less cost, we shall gladly mail you additional operation and equipment de- 
tails of the DeVilbiss System. Address— 
ro- 
for THE DeVILBISS MFG. CO. 268 Phillips Ave. TOLEDO, OHIO 
vill 
the 
of 
to 
the 
An 2D V e & 
1es, 
Ary 
olk 
ind 2 ~ 
Spray painting System 
re- 
the 
ted 
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Provide— 
Simple and Convenient Operation— 
Maximum Security and Durability 


Exclusive Features 


. Concealed, one-piece, automatic Latching Device 
Straight-lift, stamped steel (not cast) Handle 


Scientifically reinforced rigid Door 
Extra heavy, countersunk riveted Door Frame 
. Unusually large Ventilating Louvres 


Aun fF wWN 


DURABILT 


STEEL LOCKERS AND CABINETS 


Designed for Hard Service - Built of Finest Materials - Finished With Care 


Five-knuckle, full-looped, double-wear “strap” Hinge 


‘‘No Better Built than Durabilt’’ 














With our modern factory devoted EXCLUSIVELY to 
the manufacture of steel lockers and cabinets we are 

Send for prepared to render unexcelled service on your require- 
Locker Folder ments. 











Send for 
Cabinet Folder 





5008 








5009 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO., 400 Arnold Ave., Aurora, Ill. 


Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 


















































flected in voice, manner, self-control, enthusiasm, 
y= . = etc. ‘Total, 108 weights. 
ey i fo) — ) Vl. Resuits. Five points involving actuai 
= classroom products as shown by tests, comple- 
‘Scroo. TION tion of work, etc. One hundred weights. 
sTRA N. : the total sum of the values is 400 and while 
he 4 -Y_ much of the material is of local use, the whole is 
iy, ) ApiN? ae OTE of interest as an objective and quite inclusive 
ke ss method of judging the teacher’s work and as- 
X € Re ae S} signing definite values to important points. 
Se = = GI : In practice, Mr. Silva has found that the fol- 


F5- 





lowing advantages are obtained: 
A SUPERVISOR’S BLANK . 1. Teachers like this plan of supervision. 
Mr. Alfredo Silva, Supervisor of Schools for 2. The sheet sets an ideal of perfection for 


the districts of San Sebastia and Cayey, Porto the teacher. It is better to have a concrete ideal 
Rico, has devised a complete supervisory outline at all times, than to have none. 
for criticizing the work of his teachers and 3. In every visit to any schoolroom the super- 
organizing his suggestions to them. The blank visor “takes a picture” of the most important 
has been in use by Mr. Silva during a period of factors which determine the efficiency and suc- 
two years, during which time it has undergone’ cess of the schools, and leaves a solution for 
some changes and improvements suggested by every undesirable condition. 
experience. 4. In every visit to any schoolroom the super- 
The outline suggests six general phases of the visor gives as much help as possible to the 
teacher’s work which are to be observed and teacher in relatively short time: one and a half 
weighs several elements under each. to two hours. 
a Register. Eleven items including com- 5. In every visit to a schoolroom the super- 
pleteness, correct balances, correct entries of visor is HELPING a teacher professionally, and 
absence, weekly summaries, neatness, etc. Total iating him. 


weight, 15. py 6. At any time during the year the teacher 
Ii. Plan Book. Nine items touching upon the knows her standing with the supervisor. 
completeness and correctness of the plans, 7. It makes the classification of teachers a 


definiteness of lessons, thought provoking and just procedure because the supervisor has num- 

developmental factors of plans and questions, bers to back his judgments. 

etc. Total weight, 20. 8. It creates an excelled enthusiasm and emu- 
III. Material Conditions. Twenty-four items lation among teachers. Every teacher struggles 

involving the cleanliness, neatness and sanitary as hard as possible to obtain “as many points as 

conditions of the school and its surroundings, the possible” in each visit of the supervisor. 


completeness of the furniture, teaching ma- 9. The suggestions of the sheet are clear, 

terials, records, test materials, etc. Total short, simple, enumerated and easy to under- 

weight, 26 points. stand even by teachers of poor professional 
IV. Routine Management. Twenty-five preparation. 

items, such as opening exercises, attention to 10. It unifies the school work of any school 


program, course of study, daily program, de- 


vices for improving attendance and interest, district. a . 
establishment of parent-teachers’ association, ADMINISTRAT ION NOTES 
etc. Total of 73 points. —Monticello, Ind. As a means of curbing the 


V. Methods. Twenty-six points involving cigaret smoking habit among school boys letters 
presentation of lessons, responsiveness of class, have recently been adressed to patrons of the 
questioning, discipline, lesson assignment, school over the signature of teachers in the 
teachers’ personal habits and attitudes as re- Monticello and Union township schools. The 


teachers call attention to the bad results follow- 
ing the smoking of cigarets and cali upon the 
patrons and the public to curtail the use of 
tobacco by the minors of the community. To 
this end the teachers urge the enforcement of 
the state law against cigarets and the passage of 
an ordinance forbidding advertisements on bill 
boards or buildings within the limits of the 
town. 

High school graduation, four-year college 
course, an lowa certificate and two years of suc- 
cessful teaching experience are the prerequisites 
for superintendents of schools in lowa as pro- 
vided in a recent bulletin issued by the state 
superintendent’s office. The bulletin also lays 
down definite rules governing the appointment 
of high school teachers. They are as follows: 

1. High school graduation plus the comple- 
tion of two years of training in an approved col- 
lege. At least one-half of the high school 
teachers must have completed four years of 
training in an approved college. 

2. An Iowa state certificate or special uni- 
form county certificate for the subjects taught. 

3. A teacher of home economics must have 
had thirty semesters or forty-five term hours of 
training in that subject in an approved college. 
A teacher of manual training or of agriculture 
must have had six semesters or nine term hours 
training in an approved college. 

—At Philadelphia, Pa., the school authorities 
have prescribed a uniform dress for girl stu- 
dents. While the wearing of the dress is purely 
voluntary, a number of the students at the South 
High School have adopted the uniform as a 
manifestation of school spirit. The costume 
consists of a dark blue jumper, embroidered with 
the school monogram, a white tailored waist, 
sport shoes and stockings. The cost of the en- 
tire costume is estimated at ten dollars. 

—Despite vigorous protests, the school board 
at Springfield, Ill., has refused to permit dances 
in the schools. The refusal is attributed to the 
abuses which crept in when this form of recrea- 
tion was formerly permitted. 

—A recent decision of the Ohio Supreme Court 
that a county board of education may not borrow 
funds to assist schools facing financial crises, 
will result in the early closing of the Clayton 

(Concluded on Page 101) 
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HOCKADAY PAINTS 
Are Stain-Proof and Washable 


E want to assure architects that when we make a statement as 
above, meaning just exactly what it says — we have every 
proof in our hands necessary to back it up to the limit. We have 
everything to lose and nothing to gain by misrepresentation and 
for this very vital reason we are careful to give out information 
about Hockaday that every architect can rely on because the 
proofs are at his call whenever he wants them. When we say 
Hockaday paint in service has withstood washing and scrubbing 
for as long as 12 years, we can furnish the evidence. 
Further, the close co-operation and really very unique service we 
offer to architects is designed to be a sincere help to eliminate 
any worries and troubles which may be connected with a paint- 
ing job. We will appreciate requests from architects for complete 
information covering the various interesting phases of this service. 
What could be more appropriate for schools than Hockaday? F 
Write for our big illustrated “Paint Mileage” Book. Free to you 
if request is received on your letterhead. 


Hockaday is a different paint. It comes 
in two parts — Body and Reducer. 


THE HOCKADAY COMPANY 
1823-1829 Carroll Avenue 
CHICAGO 


HOCKADAY 


THE WASHABLE PAINT FOR ALL INTERIORS 
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Records prove that hand labor is the most costly 
and wasteful method of washing tableware. 


Cutting the Cost of Cafeteria Operation 


How breakage and labor are reduced 
by scientific dishwashing methods 


and inefficiency of hand labor in dishwashing. Jt is not even 
economical to do so. 


Do you know that the Autosan will cut your payroll in half? Do 
you know that it will wash your dishes in less time than hand labor 
could hope to; that it will cleanse every piece of china or silver as 
thoroughly as every other piece; that it will save sixty per cent of 
your breakage cost? 


These are facts, based on actual Autosan installations in every type 
of cafeteria. Similar records can be made in your establishment. 


Let us send you literature describing the various Autosan models so 
that you may see which one best fits your kitchen and works for you 
most economically. Folder S.B.-9 3 is yours for the asking. 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 


Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


[’: no longer necessary to put up with the expense, the annoyance 
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Vulcan Ranges Help Home-Making Yeachers 


— Making Cooking Easier for Future ‘Wives 


Thousands of veteran house- 
wives have “standardized” on 
Vulean Smoothtops in their 
kitchens. Because the Smooth- 
top is an ideal range in a num- 


ber of ways. 


So have the Home Making 


New York, using the best judg- 
ment of experienced house- 


wives. 


The picture shows two of 
the three Smoothtops installed 





at No. 189, and a part of the 


Home Making Class. 
could tell you, already, that 


They 


eafeteria installations 


cooking and the cooking range 


are a very important part of 
any home’s foundation. 


Wm. M. CRANE COMPANY 


(Concluded from Page 98) 


Consolidated School and other county schools, 
according to the assistant county presecutor. 

State Supt. Charles A. Lee of Missouri has 
issued a new rule which is intended to remove 
much of the irregularity caused by pupils trying 
to do first-year high school work in one-room 
country schools and requesting credit for the 
work in classified high schools. The rule reads: 

“Pupils from unaccredited schools may be ad- 
mitted to conditional standing in classified high 
schools by passing an examination given by the 
county superintendent on a list of questions pre- 
pared by the Department of Education. The 
papers must be graded by the superintendent or 
principal of the high school and kept on file for 
the high school inspector.” 

Under the rules, rural schools giving high 
school work for approval must have two rooms 
and a teacher giving full time to high school 
work. 

Directors of independent school districts or 
townships in lowa will be permitted to enter 
contracts for the services of a superintendent 
after the latter has served seven months of the 
required first year contract, under an amend- 
ment to the bill covering duties of school direc- 
tors. The present law provides that superin- 
tendents’ contracts may not be made until the 
superintendent has served one year. It is 
deemed desirable that the directors provide for 
the customary two or three-year contract pre- 
vious to the expiration of the one-year contract. 

Springfield, Ill. The school board is con- 
templating the adoption of a plan whereby all 
books and supplies will be purchased by the 
schools and sold to the pupils at actual cost. It 
is pointed out that large savings will be possible 
to parents under the plan. 

Chicago, Ill. Children entering the elemen- 
tary and high schools next fall are to be sub- 
jected to psychological tests in an effort to de- 
termine their mental ability. The purpose is to 
separate backward children from bright ones 
and to classify all students before they enter 
classes in September. Under the new plan the 


staff of psychologists will be increased from 
eight to fifty or more. 
Chicago, Ill. A drive against Communist 


propagandists who attempt to circularize public 
schools has been begun by school principals and 
engineers throughout the city. Most of the 
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18 East 41st Street 


literature is given out to children as they leave 
the school buildings. This is in direct violation 
of a rule of the board. In addition, the aid of 
the mayor and chief of police has been requested 
to keep sedition peddlers from certain neighbor- 
hoods. 

Evansville, Ind. Following intelligence 
tests conducted last spring, it has been revealed 
that a large number of pupils are subnormal. 
The board will open additional spec:al rooms for 
subnormal! children. At present there are eleven 
such rooms which are found to be very success- 
ful. 

Supt. David B. Corson of Newark, N. J., re- 
porting recently on a survey of all-year instruc- 
tion, has declared that schools must close for 
the summer vacation if pupils are to get and to 
assimilate their education. Several of the 
schools in Newark tried the twelve months’ sys- 
tem but the experiment has proven a failure, ac- 
cording to Dr. Corson. 

Under the plan, all-year pupils were expected 
to complete the school work in six years. In- 
stead, it was found that they graduated at an 
average age of 14 and seven-tenths years. The 
small difference was more than offset in the 
superior physical and mental state of the other 
group. 

Particularly noticeable was the defect in the 
all-year school when the students were ready for 
high school work. A large proportion of them 
because of having been forced, were left behind 
and became retarded in other ways during the 
primary grade work. On reaching high school 
their deficiencies were more obvious and there 
resulted a large mortality and frequent with- 
drawals from classes. 

The argument made that the all-year school is 
a great economy has been denied by Dr. Corson. 
Had it been possible to graduate the pupils in six 
vears, the saving would have been effected but 
the failure to reach the goal made the cost of the 
plan as great, if not greater, than the vacation 
school system. 

A bill has been introduced in the Rhode 
Island legislature calling for a survey of the 
problem of mentally and physically defective 
children. The bill is supported by a group of 
social and welfare workers who believe that such 
children are in need of special education. 

A bill introduced in the South Carolina 
legislature provides for the establishment of 





Send us your name, for the free booklets, “Smoother Cook- 
ing” (on a Smoothtop) and “Cutting Cooking Costs” (about 


of Vulcan hotel 
buildings and other institutions). 


VULCAN SMOOTHTOP 
(sures?) GAS RANGE 


. Gas Range Headquarters - NEW YORK CITY 


ranges in school 





kindergartens and for the admittance of children 
under 6 and not less than 4 years of age. 

—At a recent joint conference on illiteracy 
held January 11th to 14th, at Washington, D. C., 
a resolution was passed asking that the Com- 
missioner of Education appoint a national com- 
mittee on illiteracy work. This committee is to 
be representative of all sections of the country 
and is to be given the work of reviewing the ma- 
terial on courses of study and methods of in- 
struction and of presenting the results of its 
study to those engaged in the work. 

The committee as appointed consists of nine 
persons and is headed by Mr. Charles M. Herlihy, 
state supervisor of alien education, Boston, 
Mass. 

High school graduation exercises are popu- 
lar at Pasadena, California. The business 
houses close and 25,000 people witness the 
pageant and the distribution of diplomas at the 
stadium known as the “rose bowl.” 

—Romblon, P. I. In several community cen- 
ters in the division of Romblon, parents and 
teachers of public schools have organized parent- 
teachers’ associations whose aims are to pro- 
vide adequate housing facilities and the neces- 
sary tools and equipment, and to aid teachers in 
obtaining and maintaining good school attend- 
ance, and in furnishing pupils with supplies, 
materials and class objects. 

A plan looking toward more efficient instruc- 
tion of pupils under one teacher has been tried 
out in several schools. Previously, the plan was 
to divide the pupils under one teacher—the 
strong and the weak—employing thereby only a 
one-teacher, two-division program. 

Each central and each rural school has been 
given an appropriate supply of library books. 
Hereafter, all school plants will be provided with 
adequate library rooms. 

The teaching staff of the New York City 
schools, including principals, superintendents 
and attendance officers, consists of 27,325 per- 
Of this number 23,659 are women and 
3,666 are men. 

“School janitors are of two kinds—lords and 
servitors—and they ought to be neither,” says 
the Peabody Journal of Education. Well, what 
would you have? If the principal is boss, what 
about the janitor? 


sons. 
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The Teachers’ Agency from the Standpoint 


of the Superintendent 


Ira B. Fee, Superintendent, Missoula, Mont. 


Securing a position is a matter of vital con- 
Each 
teacher not employed finds it difficult to learn 


cern each year to thousands of teachers. 


readily of the vacancies in positions which she 
is fitted by training and temperament to fill. 
The methods not 
securing a position are unbusinesslike and un- 
The results of these 


unsatisfactory to 


uncommonly employed in 


methods 
teacher 


systematic. are 


frequently and em- 
ployer, largely because the teacher has not had 
sufficient information to guide her in finding a 
situation for which she is properly prepared, and 
because, also, employing boards are painfully 
vague about the exact type of work to be per- 
formed. Perfectly good round pegs are, there- 
fore, too often roughened by being inserted in 
square holes, and the rugged square pegs have 
their corners badly searred by being forced into 
round holes. 

To relieve the difficulties of this situation a 
science of teacher-placement is being evolved. 
That this business is developing to the point 
where it may be designated as a science may be 
questioned by many, but a study of this topic I 
trust will lead us to agreement on the propriety 
of the current use of the term in this field. 

Public from time to 
hazarded attempts at teacher placement. 
of that effort 


moderately successful. 


time 
Much 
and but 
Perhaps it is too early 
whether or not that field of 
proved on the whole unsuccessful. Its 


agencies have 


has proved sporadic 


to say service has 
work 
field of en 
be done in 


may be but only begun. It is a 


deavor so new that much may yet 


that direction. The fact remains that the most 
fruitful field of active progress is in the private 
The 


proved, first by trial and error, and later by 


teachers’ agency. teachers’ agency has 
cool application of scholarly research, the best 
means of assisting teachers to find the positions 
for which they are best prepared, and second, 
and not less effectively have they served the em 
ployers of teachers by choosing for them teach 
ers whose preparation and qualities enable them 
to give good service in the positions filled. 


The Service of an Agency 

It is of course obvious that teachers’ agencies 
are business concerns. They are in business to 
make money, and this means the placement of 
teachers and the payment by them of commis 
sions for the service rendered. This conception 
of the teachers’ agency in no wise detracts from 
the fair recognition of their service to teachers. 
The first beneficiary of the business organization 
of the agency is the teacher herself. She is in 
need of a position. The teachers’ agency is a 
member of clipping bureaus over its territory, 
and is able to keep in touch, through the usual 


news channels, of vacancies which develop. In 


that way the agency manager knows where 
vacancies are occurring for which the teacher 


is suited; he knows the salaries offered: he is 


able to bring this teacher in touch with bigger 
opportunities, with more vital situations, and to 
give the discouraged teacher new hope through 
revitalized opportunity. It is a matter of no 
small concern to a teacher struggling along on a 
meager salary to have knowledge of vacancies 
that will raise her wages possibly forty per cent 
and at the same time give her the better social 
advantages, the brighter outlook coming from 
the promotion to the larger community through 
the interest awakened in her behalf in a capable 
and conscientious agency n By reason 
of her hope to profit by her acquaintance with 
him the services of such a teacher are often 


steadily improved in quality so that, the reports 


lanager. 


to the agency manager may be of the best. In 
this way the service of the teacher is stimulated 
and raised to a higher level by the indirect in- 
terest thus aroused. 

the selection of 
good teachers is of prime importance. A 


But to the superintendent 
fine 
school plant will not insure a good school sys- 
tem, any more than a good factory equipment 
The wonderful 
organization of Henry Ford’s motor plant is not 
shown in 


insures a good factory output. 


its buildings, though these are most 


important. Its greatness is in its human factor 

the humanizing of the industry, the spirit and 
industry of the employees as they respond to the 
inspiration of Ford’s leadership. True, the ser- 
vices rendered by Ford’s employees are paid for, 
but many industrial plants have closed their 
doors because employees have not been capable, 
industrious, and interested primarily in the ser 
vices they were called upon to give. 

Of Importance to the Superintendent 
The selection of teachers of the right type is 


oft greatest importance to the superintendent. 
Potentially at least the agency is of great service 
A mutual 
ing of each other’s problems is essential to in 
the solution of 
those problems necessary to the best results. The 


to the superintendents. understand- 


sure that degree of success in 


agency manager must recognize that the super- 


is hampered hs free 


choice of candidates that requires mutual for 


intendent restrictions in 


bearance—the limitation of salary, the nature of 
the contract to be signed, the living conditions 
available to prospective candidates, the whimsi 


cal prejudices of school board members against 


certain small matters connected with teacher 
employment—all these and more. The superin 
tendent must recognize the effect these limita 
tions must have on the list from which the 


ageney may make choice in making its recom 
of candidates. With 


concessions the agency can be of great help to 


mendations these mutual 
superintendents in filling vacancies with capable 
teachers. 

There are two advantages that appeal to me 
as of importance to the superintendent who 
relies on the teachers’ agency, one of which is 
the saving of time for the superintendent for his 
other work rather than devoting too much time 
and energy in hunting teachers for his positions, 
the other is the pride that the agency so trusted 
will generally take in filling such positions with 
capable teachers. 

Some Present Evils 
present evils in the agency 
sometimes existent as viewed the stand- 
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point of the superintendent are worth recount- 
ing. 


A few months ago an agency wrote me 
asking for a list of my vacancies and ended the 
letter by assuring me that for each vacancy in 
my corps filled through that agency I would be 
paid ten dollars. Doubtless this agency cireu- 
larized a certain territory quite generally with 
this offer. I cannot imagine a more dangerous 
practice for a superintendent to engage in than 
that in which he would accept money for placing 
the candidates of an agency. First, such super- 
intendent would have the battle to fight with his 
own conscience; secondly, any knowledge gained 
of this by teachers or patrons would certainly 
lead to the assumption that the choice of eandi- 
dates had been made chiefly out of self-interest. 

Another agency frequently sends me papers 
letter of recom- 
most two letters 


of eandidates with a strong 
mendation and but one or at 
from references to give evidence as to the qual- 


Questioned 
manager 


ity of work done by the applicant. 
as to the 


acquainted with the candidates recommended, it 


whether or not was 
was admitted that there was no acquaintance- 
ship with the candidates. Perforce one is led 
to believe that the one or two brief notes ap- 
pended to the history blank of the applicant 
the record of the 


Such too 


were all known of 


success 


applicant. evidence appears all 


meager and scarcely warrants the enthusiastic 
endorsements of the agency which relies on the 
Small that 


candidates chosen 


information. wonder such agency 


but from the list. 
A more elusive yet potential evil is the submis- 


has few 
sion of candidates for positions not qualified for 
the position vacant out of the over-anxious de- 
sire to win a commission for placing a teacher, 
this desire out-weighing the all-important need 
of placing the most competent candidates pos- 
the limits of funds available for 
Doubtless there are other evils apparent 


sible within 
salary. 
to none more than the agency man himself that 
have not been listed, but the two described are 


typical. None of these is irremediable. 


Better Teachers a Goal 
The superintendent, busied with his work, is 
glad of the help of the agency men. The super 
intendent desires to avail himself of that help 


whenever it will prove of mutual advantage for 


Teachers wanted of high 
direct the lives of 
pupils with that high light of a lofty purpose to 
guide them plentiful, and the 
superintendent needs the aid of capable experts 
to assist him in this field. 


him to do so. are 


order. Teachers who will 


are none 


Too 
The superintendent 
learns to know certain agency and comes 
them. Probably 
there are few fields where this feeling of trust is 


men 
to trust them and to rely on 
basically more important than it is in this field. 
To the schoolman, held for his wise selection of 
eapable assistants, the person who gives him 
good and worthy guidance in his choice is a 
friend indeed. Then, too, 


dise ISS 


meetings in which 


men their 


problems of mutual service doubtless will help 


agency can with schoolmen 
in removing many of the stumbling blocks that 
now strew the way. The 
institutions need to turn out more capable 
they should be i 


eliminating the incapable and unfit; agency men 


Edueation will help. 


teachers; more courageous 1n 
and schoolmen should unite in encouraging the 
passage of laws that will raise the certificate 
standards of the several states, provide for cer 
tificate reciprocity, that will penalize teachers 
for without 
that will provide better living conditions for 
teachers, that will elevate the teaching profes- 


violation of contract good cause, 


sion through a more secure tenure for school 
men and women. This latter suggestion may 


appeal as ironical when directed to agency men 
whose success is measured by the changes in 
teaching positions and vacancies filled. Para- 
(Continued on Page 104) 
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Sani-Onyx and Sani.Metal Have 
Solved the Cafeteria Problem 


Look For The ‘‘Ratsed Rim’’ Top 


for your school is just as important as the 

selection of seats, plumbing or any other per- 
manent equipment. Old fashioned wooden equip- 
ment, which requires constant refinishing, is being 
rapidly replaced by a conbination of Sani-Onyx 
with Sani-Metal. Hundreds of installations of this 
type have been made in schools all over the country 
—many more will be installed this year. Those 
responsible for school equipment realize that it is 
economy to purchase durable, permanent equip- 
ment — the kind that will look just as well ten years 
later as the day it was installed. 


"Te problem of selecting cafeteria equipment 


Sani-Onyx cafeteria counters and table tops are as 
hard and smooth as polished glass. This snow- 


white surface is always clean and inviting and can 
be kept in that condition by simply wiping with a 
damp cloth. This type of table top has a “raised 
rim”, (an exclusive patented feature) which pre- 
vents spilled liquids from dripping on the floor or 
clothing. Sani- Metal Porcelain Enamel table 
bases will last a lifetime in any climate. This dur- 
able material resists the deteriorating effects of wet 
brooms and mops. Sani- Metal bases can be 
secured in white, brown, mahogany and grey color. 


Write to the nearest fixture supply house or this 
office for catalog and full information on the Sant 
line of food and drink equipment. Send a diagram 
of your floor space and we will make a blue print 
lay-out of a complete installation free of charge. 


Sat Products ©. 


485 Sani Building 


Canadian Factory: 


North Chicago, Illinois 


284 St. Helens Ave., Toronto, Canada 


Selling Organization for Marietta Manufacturing Co. and Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 
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The Proper Equipment for 


Convenient, clean, easy to 
keep clean, beautiful, sea- 
soned woods throughout; 3- 


ply wood panel construction 





on front, back and ends; 
guarantee that Porce-Namel 
will not warp, crack, swell, 
shrink or discolor in heat and 


steam. Porce-Namel Tables 


Porce-Namel tables are built for school 
use. All metal parts are rust-proof. The 
drawers open and close easily; the doors 
lh tala tae, Death will not warp or stick. They are sanitary, 
Science Departments. durable and efficient tables. 


will retain their beauty, use- 


fulness and cleanliness for a 


lifetime, and are, therefore, 


Send for our free catalog. 


Domestic Science Departments 
















There are eight dis- 
tinctly different designs 
—some plain, some elab- 
orate; some with swing- 
ing disappearing stool; 
some with double pedes- 
tal; but all made of only 
seasoned wood, with 3- 
ply end construction, and 
with the famous metal- 
backed, chip-proof por- 
celain top. 








NAPPANEE INDIANA 





MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPANY 
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: , of our youth.” The most important factor to Mr 
doxical as it may seem I am convinced that sta- 


be considered is the group of children to be Bucke 


bilizing the teaching positions and securing geryed Neither agency nor superintendent 


greater and more secure tenure will prove ulti- 


elected 


John B Ritter has been elected supervising 


principal at Collingswood, N. J., succeeding W. Fowler 


Supt. D. E. Walker of Culver, Ind., has been re 


should lose sight of that ultimate product of the Supt. F. L. Winter of Burlington, Wis., has been 
aiw ¢ é rs aca i — rT: = afi ‘ . F reelectec or a two-year term 
mate Ag idvantag ee agencics. With in school, the citizen of the next generation. To Supt. C. A. Pattchin of Worthington, Minn., has 
creased tenure ¢ ] ‘tte fages, ¢ ighe : . * been reelected for his eleventh term 
—— - ome better wages, a higher him should always be applied the doctrine of Runt. C. C. Green of Rockdale, Tex., has been fe 
quality of teacher for which the public will more the golden rule. a doctrine more and more find- lected for another term 
willingly vote adequate compensatio1 Witl . ps ie “pis . Mr. G. O. Kelly of St. Edwards, Neb., has been 
8 eet beat BPCUSALION. 1th ing acceptance as a sound principle of all busi- elected to the superintendency at Bridgeport 


this improved status there will come a more 
scientific method of placement, and a_ better 


— : ate to that end the problem of teacher placement 
satisfied clientele. 


has bee 


, ‘ Supt. Stephen Blackhurst of Shelbina, Mo., has 
ness. As agencies and superintendents cooper- been reelected for the next year 


Lloyd H. Spencer, principal of the high school 
of 


n elected superintendent schools at Glen 


The M | Probl will be largely solved, at least from the stand- weed, Ia., ‘ge, Ba ge . , 
e Mutua roblem j ‘ - ‘ Supt. . ( union oO sninis ex ms Ae 
- - point of that all important factor, the child. cepted a place on the summer school faculty of the 
The problem of both the agency and the State Teachers’ College at Denton 
superintendent is one in the obligation poth OBERHOLTZER TO HOUSTON Supt D. M Major of Groesbeck, Tex han tani 
: ; ee 2 Mr K E. Oberholtzer. for the last ten years head reelected for another year / 
have to fill teaching positions with only the = of the schools at Tulsa, Okla., has been elected super Supt. J. H. Head of Fort Stockton, Tex., has been 
: tendent of schools : ruston, Te Mr. Oberholtzer reelected for the next year 
most competent teachers available for the money  L"endent of s a Pee a Supt. C. D. MeGoon has been reelected head of the 
. nn . . . a4] . : = 1 gages ' 7 ' isans schools at Marengo, Ia 
paid. There is danger also in coupling the late Edison E. Oberholtzer is a graduate of the Indiana ( N f go, ; " a 
e B * 499 ° 8 he later State Normal and holds degrees given by the Univer Supt. Edmond Wroe of Greer City, S. C., has been 
phrase about “the money paid” with the sen- sity of Chicago and Columbia University. He has reelected ; “y= a 
ance. because it is s asv f . wae filled various positions as principal and superintend Supt. Jeremiah E jurke of Boston, Mass., has 
tence, because it 18 so easy for us to excuse a ent of schools in Indiana cities. In 1913 he was elected a — ae a ai six ge i - iy a" 
F . ol sunerintende at Tulas w . has re ceeded the late F. V. Thompson who died in offices 
or selectio cause a sm: salarv a- uperintendent at Tulsa which position he has _ re edec 
poor selection because of a m ill salary limita tained ieatil the peeseak time three years ago yaa 
tion. Both agency and superintendent must be Mr. Oberholtzer is an active member of the Na Mr. E. H. Chapelle of Rockford, Mich., has been 
° tional Education Association and of the Oklahoma elected superintendent of schools at Charlotte Mr 
conscious of the fact that a good teacher means Educational Association and has contributed freely to Chapelle succeeds C. H. Carrick who resigned after 
. ol ‘ , ? ~~ eo 2 educational literature He became widely known to seventeen years” service. : tas 
a good school, and that a poor teacher, even the‘school field through his work in connection with Mr. F. L. McCollum of Goliad, Tex., has been 
though furnished with the best of tools and sur- the Tulsa schools. He was in charge of the school elected superintendent of schools at Brenham, su 
: 2 : system during the period of its most rapid growth and ceeding Joseph C Pucker resigned. 
rounded with the costliest laboratory equipment, was instrumental in carrying out a very extensive Supt. I. A. Coston of Lufkin, Tex., has been re 
. : . . ‘rogram of school building which has made the city elected for an eighth year 
will remain a poor teacher still and will accom- =f VENI OF Setoo _ ee ae eee Supt. J. M. Skinner of Ballinger, Tex., has an 
° . one : ‘ : o cor Ss resign: oO , ie close of the present 
slish little. Teachers to be of value 1 ave li Y nee — . Pees ae nounced his resignation with the 
pli st alue must have pgRSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS. school year, 
lofty character, a high sense of integrity and Supt. John B. Laidlaw of Niagara Falls, N. Y., etectadl’ te i. Sa eee Se Sees oe Pn been fe 
rith: e knowledge of ; ay ‘ ' 4,21. in June will have conferred upon him the degree of =“ ssl gen vee = ages 
> agg 7 »wledge o a ng for ~_ Doctor of Pedagogy by St. Lawrence University, his Supt. John S hag of Waukegan, Ill., has been 
dren that \ xpress itse in nard wor in alma mater, in recognition of his record and achieve reelected for another year 
° } mm . ments as an educator. The honor comes to Mr. Laid Supt. John O. Henderson of California, Mo., has 
their behalf. The importance of selecting such law unsolicited and is in the nature of a reward for been reelected for a fifth term 
‘ —— — eee on a. real, constructive service in the teaching profession Supt. M. F. Beach of Moberly, Mo., has been re 
teachers cannot be ov mated. As Mr. D. Mr. J. C. Brumbaugh is assisting the Indiana de elected for a_ fifth term 
H. Cook said in a recent ie of The School partment of instruction in a survey of the rural Sujt. ©. W. Garlock of Anita, Ta., has been re 
aa) ; schools in the vicinity of Granger elected for a second term at an increased salary 
Board Journal: ‘““ I he teachers agency has Mr Clyde Moser has been elected supervising Mr A. H. Robertson has been elected superintend 


. . ‘ ° rrincipal ; Test Conshohocke iF succeeding T. . nt of schools at Dowagiac, Mich., to succeed Leroy 
been the principal laboratory in developing a rar Pal at asnonochen, Fe. steceesing =.¢. So ere 
science of teacher-placemen nd its elements Supt. F. M. Martin of Durham, N. C., has been Supt. Nieman of Magnolia, Ia., has been elected 

reelected for the next year president of the Southwestern Iowa Teachers’ Associa 
used are the needs for teachers ‘hers’ Supt. Lloyd Spooner of Rockwell City, Ia., has — tion : 
. Lae } P ] been reelected for the next vear at an increased salary Supt. W. S. Smith of Excelsior Springs, Mo., has 
needs. Its apparatus is the grea nal Supt. E. R. Sifert of Webster City. Ia.. has been been relected WwW athena fot Rapids, I I 
>It} j Pies y Ike} » ’ . reelected for a term of three years, at an increased =. C. featherwax of Sioux tapids a., has 
melting pot of Am rica now kindled pee been elected superintendent of schools at’ Missourt 
heat by combustion of the social fabrics f Mr. Maynard M. Schell has been elected superin Valley 
: ° ° . dent of schools at Alton, Ia Supt. B. C. Berg of Newton, ITa., has been reelected 
days that are piled high on the scrap-heap. Mr. Owen Hammersley of Corning has been elected for a third term, at an “_ ont salary 
M4 : : : 4 . ri . . of scho ¢ " ‘ ceeding S t 4 . Johns of Far gton, Mo., as I 
objective of the project is the Americanization an nt of schools at Mt. Ayr, Ia., succeeding vaahnane . hns of armington o., has been 
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Why Glectric Gquipment is Best 


or the School Cafeteria 
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\ GREENWAY 
\ Coleraine, Minn. 
: W. T. Bray, Architect 


Cafeteria of 
HIGH SCHOOL 


i’ This is 


: ae Electric 
.s 


one of the many 
>. schools that are now using 
Cafeteria Equip- 
ment with great success. 
This cafeteria and kitchen 
were completely installed 
by Albert Pick & Company. 


HE application of electricity to school cafe- 

teria equipment has been a big factor in 

overcoming many of the problems that 
School Boards have had to contend with in the 
operation of their cafeterias. Electric Equipment 
with its instantly available heat is particularly 
efficient in the school cafeteria where but one 
meal as a rule is prepared a day, yet during that 
short period capacity service being required. 
This type of heat is clean and easily regulated 
which makes it readily adaptable to varying 
conditions, whatever they may be. Albert 
Pick & Company will be glad to advise you in 
detail concerning the use of Electric Equip- 
ment in your particular school cafeteria and 
will explain fully the advantages and compar- 
ative costs of operation. You are cordially 
invited to consult with us without obligation. 


ALBERT PICK=COMPany 


208-224 WEST RANDOLPH STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


It will pay you to fine 
at more abou P 

















ol 

Electric Equipment an 

the details of wus con- 

struction All you nee Just 
to do is to mail the at- 

tached coupon and our ‘J. 

Electric Equipment Book- C lip the 


let will be sent to you. 


Coupon 
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Popular 
Approval 
of 


A-B Gas Ranges 


The overwhelming popularity of the A-B Gas Range to- 
day is attested by the judgment of nearly a million critical 
American women who have found in it their ideal of a 
perfect cooking range. 


Wrought into the A-B are so many distinctive features 
and advantages that they have been worthily proclaimed 
“America’s Best.” They embody so much that is un- 
obtainable in other ranges that they are rapidly being 
adopted as standard in the biggest and best schools of 
the country. 


Bright, shining, guaranteed rust-proof ovens; clear glass 
oven doors; patented gas-saving, heat-centering burners; 
triple-insulated ovens, and the famous A-B Oven Heat 
Control are features that are indispensable to the success 
of classroom work. 


Get This Book for Your 
Classes 


We shall be glad to supply those 
interested with copies of the 
Priscilla Menu and Recipe Book. 
This book contains complete re- 
cipes for the preparation of seven 
daily menus compiled by the 





47 





Housekeeping Department of | ie offen us 
Modern Priscilla. How many | Th Seeeenceen 
copies can you use? Reseed ae 


66 9 We still have a limited supply of 
PLANS” Free “PLANS,” that authoritative and 


instructive book on the planning and equipment of do- 
mestic science classrooms. Free to those interested 
while the supply lasts. Write today. 


A-B Stove Company 


Battle Creek Michigan 








A-BGas| 


— 


"Recognized Everywhere As America’s Best" 


















Down Draft Forges 
are Standard Equipment 
Y at Most Vocational Schools 


Their adjustable hood keeps smoke and gases out of 
shop. 

They are extremely durable. Indestructible under- 
ground duct system is used. There is no overhead 
obstruction. 


Read the rest in our catalog No. 810-37. Sent on 
request. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 
186 Mortimer St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


























LABORATORY EFFICIENCY 





CONSIDER CAREFULLY THE SEVEN POINTS OF 
EFFICIENCY MADE POSSIBLE BY THE USE OF 
SHELDON SIX FOOT TABLES: 


1. The aisle space gives students access to both sides of an 
apparatus set up. 

2. The extra aisle space permits passing back and forth from 
the student’s desk to the instructor’s desk without interfer- 
ing with others. 

3. The instructor may assist with an experiment without crowd- 
ing between students. 7 

4. The overhang and swinging seats permits the students 7O 
to work and write in a natural position. sf 

5. Waste jars can be placed under the overhang. ls 

6. The removal of stools and jars from the working A Sd, 


floor space gives each student six square feet lanO . 
in which to work. 7 SS | 
7. Group experimenting is permitted. 7 Fe.* 
Ses. 
. : wee 
E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY =, “5.45""_. 
Science Laboratory and Va KES 
Vocational School Furniture 7 oS oa 
Mus Michi ji ra a 
Muskegon, Michigan /.°  & 


Dept. A. > $ wv - 
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because 
of that 
Enduring 


Quality 


has been 
installed in 
the Detroit 
Y. M.C.A. 
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CCM 


Van equipment for the preparation and ability and desire to give superior service, 

serving of food is known country wide for and a reputation, backed by seventy-five | 
efficiency, dependability, and its lasting years of tried and tested performance all | 
quality. justify you in laying your Food Serving 

A corps of expert engineers, a thorough problems before us. 


von comme Fe JOMNVan Range@ x. 2:0» 


has an unexcelled too large or too 








reputation every- EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD small for Van to 
where. anne S=E_ Cincinnati handle. 
Detroit Kansas City Chicago New Orleans Cleveland 








Colby—Twenty square miles, 125 in commun- —When E. Shorrock, who has been a member 
ity high school, 325 in grades, three busses, 12 of the Seattle, Washington, board of education 
teachers, $125,000 invested in school plant. for many years, was asked to become a candi- 


Gem—Sixty-six square miles, 45 in high date for Mayor he said: “Run for office? Me? 
school; 90 in grades, 2 busses, 7 teachers, value Not much. I can’t afford it and besides I refuse 
school plant and equipment $70,000. to take the abuse that goes with a public job. 

Rexford—One hundred and twenty-five square My only compensation has been the realization 
miles, 46 in high school, 100 in grades, 4 busses, that the work of the school board benefits every 
7 teachers, bonds for $100,000 sold for new school home in the city—but that in itself is enough.” 
plant and equipment. J. Arthur Johnston has been elected a mem- 

Menlo—BRighty-four square miles, 45 pupils in ber of the Charleston, S. C., board of education 
high school, 130 in grades, 5 busses, 9 teachers, to succeed Theodore W. Passailaigne, deceased. 





AN ACHIEVEMENT IN CONSOLIDATION value school plant and equipment $75,000. The News-Post of Charleston hails Mr. Johnston 
Out in western Kansas, particularly in Logan Oakley—One hundred and twenty square @° &@ Citizen of recognized ability, sound judg- 


ment and proved progressiveness.” 

The corporation counsel of Oshkosh, Wis., 
has ruled that the school board acted within its 
legal rights in granting a twenty-day sick leave 


and Thomas counties covering an area of 861 miles, 106 in high school, 265 in grades, 9 busses, 
square miles, every boy and girl is enabled to 16 teachers, $250,000 school plant and equip- 
obtain a high school education without leaving ment. 


home. Eleven modern school structures have The average length of the bus routes is 16.5 for teashare | fs eatablohinn = achast 4 
taken the place of 61 small one room schools. miles and the average cost per pupil per mile of gay The poe oe tny che por ners po tonal espe 5 
lhe lowest valuation for anyone of the indi- transportation is 14 cents. legality of the board’s action. 
dual districts mentioned is a little less than a AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION The city council at Newport News, Va., has 
million dollars and the highest valuation a little —The subjects discussed at the Lincoln disapproved the establishment of a summet 
more than three million. The average levy is County, Missouri school board convention were school this year. The council held that the 
between 11 and 13 mills and in several instances “What constitutes a Good School Board Mem- school sy stem needed all the funds for the actual 
this will cover the cost of new buildings and ber?” “The School Budget,” “Playgrounds and operation of the schools during the next year. 
equipment. The eleven districts are: Community Enterprise,” “Care of School Prop- Milwaukee, Wis. The school board has re- 


thirty-five erty.” The speakers were H. Weinard, R. I. vised its rules and regulations for the conduct 
9 fk isherk, D. E. Killam, J. L. Foley, Rev. O. W. of the schools. One of the new rules provides 
Goodin, I. K. Jurgensmeyer, A. H. Monroe, G. that the janitors shall be under the 


Monument—Eighty square miles, 
ls in high school, seventy in grades, 5 busses, 


ichers, value of school plant and equipment immediate 


2 000 C. Levengood and A. F. Elsea. direction of the principal of the building and 
{ } : ‘ : —Charles H. Lindlum, M. D., has been a mem- the general supervision is to be under the direc- 
Russell Springs—Seventy square miles, 30 ber of the Hempstead, N. Y.. board of education tion of the superintendent of plant operation 
ils in high school, 50 in grades, 4 busses, 4 for a quarter of a century and is still serving. A financial survey of the larger school die. 
ichers, value school building and equipment Mrs. Mark E. Reed was reelected for the tricts of the state of Washington has just been 
912,000. sixth time a member of the Shelton, Washington, completed. The report shows that not only does 


Winona—One hundred square miles, 50 in high board of education. The new Trene S. Reed high the Walla Walla school district have more 
ool, 125 in grades, 5 busses, 6 teachers, value school costing $77,000, was given by Mrs. Reed wealth per pupil but that the school levies are 
chool plant and equipment $20,000. and her husband. less, on an average, than in other schoo] districts 
William C. Wheeler and Mrs. Grace Watson in the state. The average assessed valuation 
have been reelected members of the Tacoma, based on average daily attendance is 3,250; the 
Washington, board of education. assessed valuation, city of Walla Walla, average 
A. G. Kampmeier of the Cedar Rapids, daily attendance is 3,666; the average district 
Iowa, board of education urges that all persons’ tax levy is ten mills; the district tax levy, city 
employed by the board known to be untruthful of Walla Walla is 8.4 mills; the total district 


Brownville—One hundred and_ twenty-five 
iare miles, 40 in high school, 80 in grades, 5 
ses, 4 teachers, value school plant and equip- 
ment $12,000. Located in country 14 miles from 
arest postoffice. 


Brewster—One hundred square miles, 50 should be dismissed. tax levy, city of Walla Walla is twelve mills. 

pils in high school, 80 in grades, 6 busses, 8 The members of the Macomb, IIl., board of The status of the Akron, Ohio, schools is 
ichers, value school plant and equipment education are appointed by the mayor and con- exemplified in a remarkable series of charts and 
10,000. firmed by the city council. Upon petition of tables published in the board of education re- 


Levant—Fifty square miles, 28 in high school, citizens, a vote will be taken in April to deter- port. Superintendent Carroll R. Reed employs 
} in grades, 3 busses, 5 teachers, $39,000 bonds mine whether the board shall hereafter be elec- some thirty odd charts in showing the progress 
ld for new building and equipment. tive or appointive. of enrollment for the past ten years, national- 
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Your 
school 
shop 
needs 
Disston 
Saws 

and Tools 





future. 


Saws, 


SAWS 


F course “The Saw Most Carpenters 
Use”’ is the saw for the school! 


The Disston Saw, Tool 
and File Book, 
tells how to select equip- 
ment for the school, is 
free to you on request. 
Address Dept. T. 


HENRY 
Makers of ‘The Saw Most Carpenters Use’’ 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


DISSTON 





load, 


ities, teaching general control and the 
various professional considerations. The twenty 
odd tables which he presents cover attendance, 
teacher service, per capita costs, and financial 
statements. The members of the board are: 
Mr. Charles E. Smoyer, president; Mrs. A. Ross 
Read, vice-president; H. T. Waller, J. F. Barn- 
hart, Mrs. W. Garrett, H. J. Huber, Walter 
Kirn. Frank D. McElroy is the assistant super- 
intendent, H. S. Morse the assistant in charge of 
business affairs while Ralph H. Waterhouse has 
charge of vocational education and Chester A. 
Graham directs the Americanization work. 

A Pan-American pedagogical congress is to 
be held in September, 1925, at Santiago, Chile. 
The American educators are invited to partici 
pate. The Pan-American Union, whose head- 
quarters are located at Washington, D. C., is 
exploiting the congress. 

“The platoon system seems to be working 
quite well in Detroit,” said Hart Hanson, a mem- 
ber of the Chicago board of education. “But 
before it is adopted in this city’s school system 
it should first be tried out for a year or more in 
one experimental school in order to determine 
whether the conditions here are adapted to such 
a system. A _ platoon system successful in 
Detroit and some other spots has proven a fail- 
ure in other places, according to the informa- 
tion given us, and may prove a still greater 
failure in Chicago. There is only one way to 
find out whether a platoon system is feasible for 
Chicago, and that is by first giving it a fair 
trial in one school for a sufficient period of time 
and determining how it works out there before 
adopting it for the entire school system.” 

Lansing, Mich. The school board recently 
engaged in a controversy with the city council 


over the use of school buildings. The council 
had designated thirteen buildings as voting 
places but the board refused to dismiss classes 


permitting the rooms to be used for voting. 


The school board of Jerseyville, IIll., has 
passed a rule barring solicitors from grade 
schools during school hours. The rule became 


necessary because of number of persons 
soliciting for the sale of to the schools. 
Akron, O. In dismis a temporary in- 
junction order, the court ha ently permitted 
the local school board to proc« vith the eres 
tion of the Garfield High Schoo! and 
missed the petition seeking to prevent 


has dis 


build 


ing of the school. The counsel for the plaintiffs 
has appealed the case to the higher court. 

“The New York City board of education has 
been singularily democratic in its dealings with 
the teachers,” recently said Miss Olive M. Jones, 
president of the National Education Association. 
“Interference with their freedom is-almost un- 
known. The teachers are free to express their 
opinions without regard to consequences.” 


Before the old school board known as the 
“Van Noort crowd,” of Paterson, N. J., went 
out of office it appointed two school principals. 
When the new board got into office it ousted 


them, holding that undue political methods had 
been employed. The Guardian, a local news- 
paper commenting on the situation, says: 

“Tt should be understood that in the move on 
the part of the new board of education to oust 
the last-minute Van Noort appointments no re- 
flection was intended upon character or ability 
of those favored. That point has been set forth 
in these columns a number of times. Beyond 
that, a principle is involved that can not be dis- 
regarded. That principle deals with the ques- 
tion as to whether a board of education, just be- 
fore it is to pass out of existence, can with jus- 
tice and consistency suspend all rules and then 
proceed to elevate favorite teachers to princi- 
palships without the usual examinations, to 
create new positions to be saddled upon an in- 
coming administration, the need for which is 
seriously questioned, and to make a number of 
other appointments. 

“Surely high-handed action of this kind on 
the part of an administration about to give up 
the ghost should be amenable to restraint and 
revision on the part of a new regime, selected 
by a majority of the voters at a regular elec- 
tion, and pledged to give the people an honest 
and economical administration of its _ public 
affairs.” 

“Many able men become members of a board 
of education, knowing full well their duties and 
responsibilities as members of a board of bank 
directors, a department store, manufacturing 
establishment, or a railroad, but fail to relate 
that former experience to their work as mem- 
bers of the board of education,” Says Supt. J. 
H. Beveridge of the Omaha, Nebraska, schools 
“What surgeon would think of asking the board 
of directors of a hospital how to diagnose a case 





Students need good saws and tools 
just as mechanics do. 
means much to the craftsmen of the 


The right start 


So it iseasy to understand why Disston 
Tools and Files are standard 
equipment in the better schools wher- 
ever manual training is taught. 


The name ‘‘Disston”’ is your safeguard. 
It is the only guide to Disston quality. 


which 





DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 





TOOLS FILES 


or perform an operation? 


Draw your own con- 
clusion,” 


Mrs. R. G. Stoakes is the first woman to be 
elected to the schoo! board at Traer, Ja. Mrs 
Stoakes defeated J. T. Ames, candidate for re- 


election. 

A compromise measure to bring together the 
contending forces of city governments and school 
committees in Massachusetts engaged in a con- 
troversy over the powers to be given the latte: 
has been presented to the legislature. The 
essential feature of the new bill is a referendum 
to the voters of each city and town on the ques- 
tion of control of school property and the ap 
pointment of school janitors, as well as employes 
of the school department. 

It provides that in every city or town where 
complete control is not at present vested in the 
school committee, there shall be placed on the 
ballot at the state election in November the ques 
tion as to whether such control is to be given. 
The act is to become effective only if the voters 
accept it. 

Another provision of the bill is that the super 
ntendent of shall select all candidates 
for appointment as teacher, janitor, or any other 
position in the employ of the committee. No 
person not nominated by the superintendent may 
be elected by the school committee to any such 
position. 


schools 


The S< hool board of New Haven, Conn., has 
taken out compensation insurance for the em 
ployees of the education department numbering 
in all about 1,200 persons. Under the plan a 
premium of about $1,700 is paid, with the added 
advantage of possible reductions at the end of 
the year. 


Atlanta, Ga. Several plans have been pro 
posed for amending the charter governing the 
method of control of the city schools. Two 


have been introduced in the council, 
seeking the elimination of the present 

One plan seeks to establish a board of 
six elected from the city at large by the people, 
and the other provides for a board appointed by 
the city council from the city at large. The 
latter plan was in force previous to the adoption 
of the present charter which removed the power 
of election from the city council. 


(Continued on Page 111) 
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Superior 


LABORATORY 
FURNITURE 





Sewmunee 








Good Laboratory Equipment stimulates student interest, en- 
courages better work and enables your instructors to serve with 
greater efficiency. As an investment in school property, nothing 
will yield a finer return. The Kewaunee Mfg. Company offers you 
just the equipment you need for every laboratory purpose and places 
at your disposal the experience of 18 years in equipping thousands 
of universities, colleges, high schools, normal schools, vocational 
schools, medical colleges, private and industrial laboratories. 


Let Us Send You 
The Kewaunee Book 


We would like to place a copy of the Kewaunee Book in the 
hands of your Board. This handsome cloth bound book of 416 
pages will enable you to decide quickly and easily on the most suit- 
able equipment for your school. You will be surprised to see how 
carefully and completely every requirement has been met and how 
much more efficient the work of both students and instructors will 
be with the help and inspiration Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture 
provides. Write for the Kewaunee Book. Address all inquiries to 
the factory at Kewaunee. 





LABORATORY FURNITURE XPERTS 


C. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mer. 


101 Lincoln St., New York Office 
Kewaunee, Wis. 70 Fifth Avenue 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City Houston Little Rock 


Denver Omaha Columbus Spokane Oklahoma City 
San Francisco Jackson, Miss Baton Rouge Phoenix No. 14223 
Greensboro, N. C Albuquerque Salt Lake City 


and finely finished. 








No. 1949 
No. 1514 


DOUBLE MANUAL TRAINING BENCH 





COMBINATION PHYSICS 
CHEMISTRY TABLE 


This design is practical for use as a stu- 
dent’s desk or in a private laboratory. 
two larger and eight smaller drawers and 
four cupboards. Very solidly 











Ideal for the conservation of floor space, 
as it accommodates 12 students. Very 
sturdily built and has an unusually fine 
appearance. 


BULLETIN BOARD 





No. 16000 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE GROUP TABLE 


, This table is a very desirable addition to the Domestic Science 
Equipment. It embraces every feature that is necessary in a 
Domestic Science Table. Will accommodate four students at one 


time. 





No. 1006 
STUDENTS’ BIOLOGY LABORATORY TABLE 


Where a complete work-table is desired, this will fill the need 


admirably. 


No. 14354 


Supply Case 


A very practical case. The two sliding Hyloplate 


doors make a very fine blackboard. 


ELECTRICAL DESK 


Has four. Each student has one small drawer exclusively. 
The top tier of drawers and the cupboards are used in 
constructed common. A two-gang set of Hubbell polarized plugs 


and receptacles is placed at each end of desk. 








No. 8020 





CHEMICAL DESK 
This design contains two features not 
to be overlooked. The electric light at- 








Accommodates 8 students working in sections of 


with door. For posting s*pe- 
cial reports, notices of meet- 


tachments are new. The small drawers extending through the 
entire table provide storage room for long condensing tubes and 
other equipment. This desk will accommodate twenty-four stu- 


ings, etc. dents working in groups of eight. 
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ECONOMY Drawing Table and Sectional Filing Cases 


| 


Read what \ 


aq user 





says: 


Only one of the many unsolicited testimonials 
that we are constantly receiving. ‘The first 
paragraph indicates why we get so many re- 
peat orders—the second paragraph how the 
repeat orders come in. 


We design and manufacture Drawing Tables, 
Filing Cases and Drafting Room Furniture. 





We are splendidly equipped to turn out 
“stock” orders as well as “specialties.” We 
give our personal attention to every one of 
your needs. We have made a study of, and 
proved thee ECONOMICAL use of the 
ECONOMY furniture in the drafting room. 


Write Today. 





THE ECONOMY DRAWING TABLE & MFG. CO., Adrian, Michigan 


ee 





Double Manual Training Bench 
No. 22 


Can also be fur? d with four or two drawe or without drawers. 
Ww hen in ‘the market for Manual Train- 


ing Benches, Domestic Science Tables, : 
Sewing Tables. Drawing Tables, Vises, LF: vou DESIRE es — WRITE. : 


Hand Screws, etc., write to | ; : ; DEPT. i 
ea LE iy _ Henry Heil Chemical Co. 


2814 West 26th &t., Chicago, Ill. 210-2)4 SOUTH FOURTH STREET 


ST. LOUIS 
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No. 900-F 








No. 1105 


Students’ Physics Laboratory Table 

arranged to accommodate 4 stu- 
dents. Nickel plated standards and 
cross bar, with clamps for adjust- 
ment. It has diamond “H”’ plugs 
and receptacles for electricity, and 
hose cocks for gas. This table is 
furnished with or without large 
drawers. 











Students’ Chemistry Laboratory Table—arranged 
accommodate 16 students working in sections of 
It is equipped with 4 drain cups, including drain pipe 
and sink at end. All plumbing is exposed and 
nished complete to the floor line. 


New York Sales Office: 


to 
3. 


most efficient laboratory. 


fur- 
During our 34 years of specialization we have gained 
a thorough knowledge of the needs of school labora- 
tories. Constant improvement of design and construc- 
tion has resulted in the present high standards of 


Peterson Furniture. 


( 


~~ 


UR NEW CATALOG IS READY 
Send for catalog No. 14-A. 
It shows a complete line of 
fine Laboratory Furniture 
for educational institutions, 
hospitals and industrial 
plants. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory Furniture 
OFFICE AND FACTORY 


1222-34 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


Proved Efficiency 


The efficiency of Peterson Laboratory Furniture is not 
an aspiration, but a veritable achievement. 
of schools and colleges throughout America who know 
laboratory requirements, have been convinced after 
years of trial that Peterson equipment makes for the 





Knickerbocker Bldg., 42nd and Broadway. 


Officials 








No. 1412 


Students’ Domestic Science Table 
This table has proven itself very 
popular because of the flush top 
stove which brings the utensils of 
the student down to the same level 
as a regular stove and at a height 
where they can be watched Made 
for two or four students 














(Continued from Page 108) 

The school board of Coatesville, Pa., re- 
cently engaged in a controversy with the local 
milliners over the custom of the home economics 
department in selling the products of the classes 
in millinery. The milliners sought the passage 
of a rule barring girls more than 20 years of 
age from millinery classes. 

The board agreed to a rule prohibiting the 
sale of millinery goods within the confines of the 
schools. It took the position that sales made 
after the goods left the school building were not 
under their jurisdiction and therefore could not 
be controlled by school rule. 

Vancouver, B. C. By unanimous vote of the 
school board, it has been decided not to continue 
daylight saving this year. The action was taken 
on the ground that daylight saving was harmful 
to the school children. 

Winchester, Va. Mrs. Herbert S. Larrick 
has been elected a member of the local school 
board. An entirely new board has been elected 
by the city council. Of the old board, John M. 
Steck, Stewart Bell, Dr. H. H. McGuire, William 
G. Hardy and J. Fred Goss were reelected. The 
new members comprise Mrs. Larrick, Mr. W. R. 
Talbot, Mr. Howard Shockey and Mr. John H. 
Rosenberger. 

Schools for feeble-minded and subnormal 
children are steadily increasing their activities. 
In 1900 there were only 29 such schools with 
10,217 pupils. Now there are at least 200 
schools with an attendance of over 65,000 pupils. 

Forty-five crippled children of school age at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., have been enrolled in a 
special orthopedic department. The department 
has been organized in response to a demand for 
educational advantages for these children who 
up to this time had not attended any school. 

A pupil-and-teacher association has been 
formed at the Lanton School in Maury County, 
Tenn., the purpose of which is to see that every 
poor child in school has the proper food, clothing 
and books. To become a member, one must give 
some needed article to a poor child. There are 
no dues but each member gives as he wishes. 

Supt. W. E. Miller, of Knoxville, Tenn., has 
announced a new plan for determining the 
salaries of teachers. In the future, salaries will 
be based on the efficiency of the teachers, as de- 





termined by a special rating plan recently de- 
vised for the purpose. 

Lee M. Hutchins in his campaign for re- 
election to the Grand Rapids, Mich., board of 
education urged the following: “The position of 
a member of the board of education is one that 
deserves the service of men of the soundest busi- 
ness training and experience. It deserves, too, 
service by a woman of well-balanced intelligence 
and sound knowledge of public affairs. More 
money is spent by the taxpayer on the mainten- 
nance and development of the public schools than 
on all other municipal purposes together. The 
board of education has the responsibilty of see- 
ing that every dollar of that expenditure buys a 
dollar’s worth, that construction is of wise and 
sound character and that economy and efficiency 
mark the large business affairs of the city school 
system. 

The school board of Wadsworth, Ohio, con- 
sisting of President Dr. M. W. Everhard, Vice- 
president R. E. E. Zechiel, Clerk Charles Holbein, 
A. L. Nolf, A. D. Blough and Oscar Mcodemus, 
presented the taxpayers with a complete state- 
ment of the school finances, showing a deficit 
of $15,370. <A citizens’ committee will aid the 
board in keeping the schools going to the end of 
the regular term. 








IMPROVEMENTS IN SCHOOL BUILDING 
PLANNING 

The twentieth annual report of the Denver 
city schools contains some very interesting 
material on the planning of schoo! buildings and 
the efficiency of the newer methods. Two years 
ago the Denver board of education obtained a 
six-million-dollar bond issue with the under- 
standing of a further bond issue of $2,400,000 
to be voted in 1924. In carrying out the pro- 
visions of the bond issue the board of education 
arranged for the following organization: 

“A. Nineteen of the leading architectural 
firms of the city of Denver were chosen to de 
sign the various buildings. 

“B. One of the leading heating and ventilat 
ing engineers of the West, a resident of Denver, 
was employed to design the heating and ven 
tilating systems for these buildings. This engi 
neer works under the direction of the chief 
engineer of the schools. A deduction will be 
made from architects’ fees to cover the cost of 
these designs. 

“In order that the board might be fully advised 
as to the best systems of heating and ventilating, 
and as to the results of the latest research in this 
field, two consulting engineers of national repu- 
tation were brought to Denver to consult with 
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The diagram at the left represents a Denver school building erected about twenty-five years ago The floor 
area is divided at the rate of 40 for classroom use and 60* for corridors, toilets, stairways, and storage The 


diagram at the right is a building now under construction. 
and 40% accessories space. 


The division of the floor area is 60% classroom spac« 
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Maxwell’s Aranlite Shade 
mounted inside casing. 














Maxwell’s School Shades Save Eyesight and Increase Efficiency 


MAXWELL’S AIRANLITE DOUBLE ROLL CANVAS SHADES 
(Registered U. S. Patent Office) 
Are the Best and Give the Greatest Satisfaction 
For use in Schools, Offices, Hospitals and public buildings. 
Can also be made of any Standard Shade Cloth. 
Can be mounted inside or on outside of casing. 
Efficient, good looking, economical, trouble-proof and will last for years. 


Can be instantly adjusted. 


Effective THE 


Durable 

Good Looking 

Easily Adjusted 

Cannot Get Out of 
Order 


the market. 


tion. 
and easily. 
Makes possible a 


proper circulation of 
air and insures an 
abundant light distrib- 
ution. 


Adjust-or is 
shade. 


cost. 


or any 
cloth. 


Fixtures in both drawings are 
exaggerated in size to show de- 


tails more clearly. casing or jambs. 


Can be obtained from leading School Supply Houses. 


Write for Circulars. 


S. A. MAXWELL & COMPANY 
Chicago 


3636 Iron St. 


For service and quality use Maxwell’s 


Dependable Window Shades. 


Can be made of canvas 
standard 


Can be mounted 
of casing or on outside of 


“ADJUST-OR” 
WINDOW SHADE 


(Patent Pending) 

The most efficient ad- 
justable single shade on 
Is simple to 
operate and is effective in 
regulating light and per- 
mitting window  ventila- 
Operates smoothly 
Where a sin- 
gle shade is desired the 
the 
Yields maximum 
efficiency at a minimum 





ideal 





shade 


inside 
































the board and its engineers and architects, and 
to make written recommendations as to the best 
systems to use. Every possible precaution will 
be taken to insure that the new school buildings 
embody sound principles of lighting, heating, 
ventilation, and sanitation. 

“C. In the planning of school buildings the 
board of education is proceeding on the assump- 
tion that these buildings must be designed first 
of all for school purposes. To this end the board 
has required the architects to develop plans in 
consultation with the school staff, and building 
plans are presented to the board with the recom- 
mendation of the school staff for their adoption. 
The schoo] staff in turn proceeds on the assump- 
tion that those who have spent years in teaching 
and who know the needs of the schools from the 
building standpoint should be consulted in the 
planning of buildings. 

Procedure of Planning 

“In planning the buildings the procedure is as 
follows: 

“1. The assistant superintendent of schools in 
charge of the department of classification and 
statistics (research) was chosen because of his 
previous experience in supervising the designing 
of school buildings. This assistant superintend- 
ent directs the work of architects in the plan- 
ning of all buildings from the educational stand- 
point. 

“2. Committees of teachers and principals 
were asked to submit recommendations regard- 
ing the details of rooms for the teaching of 
particular subjects. For example, a committee 
consisting of one teacher of chemistry from each 
high school in the city was asked to prepare 
recommendations for the design of the chemis- 
try laboratories and lecture rooms for the senior 
high schools. The report of this committee was 
made in the form of a diagram of the rooms, 
showing the furniture and equipment placed in 
them, with explanatory notes. In a_ similar 
manner committees representing the elementary 
and junior high schools have been consulted re- 
garding plans. 

“3. Standards that h been developed by 
authorities on the planning of school buildings 
are constantly consulted in order to insure that 
the plans are sound in their design from a tech- 
nical standpoint. A careful attempt is being 
made to preserve the proper balance betwe 


en the 





amount of space given to the various parts of 
the builidngs, such as classrooms, corridors, 
auditoriums, administrative offices, etc. It has 
been found possible to effect great economies on 
buildings by careful supervision of design.” 

‘lhe accompanying diagrams will show the 
vast change which has come as a result of the 
improved planning. In the case of diagram one, 
the old elementary building provided six class- 
rooms having an area of torty per cent of the 
entire floor space, while sixty per cent of the 
area was devoted to corridors, toilets, stairways, 
storage and waste space. 

Diagram two shows a recent building in which 
sixty per cent of the total area is devoted to 
classroom purposes, while forty per cent is de- 
voted to corridors, toilets, rest room stairways 
and storage. 

STANDARDIZATION OF 
Dear Editor: 

An examination of a recent issue of your 
magazine stirs up an old irritation relating to 
the habit of our educational experts which is 
probably best expressed by the word “Standard- 
ization.” By a certain standard they measure 
off everybody and everything as “Fit” or “Un- 
fit,” as “Competent” or “Incompetent,” and their 
deductions based on these rules are broadcasted 
everywhere and accepted by people, and espe- 
cially by those in charge of educational affairs, 
as absolute facts and truths, and work great 
harm and injustice to school and teachers. 

While my experience in educational matters 
may be deemed very unorthodox, and every con- 
tact I have had with socalled educational experts 
always leaves the impression that they think 
they know everything about the subject and I 
know nothing. Yet I will try to lay some basis 
of my qualification to express on opinion before 
continuing. 

To begin with I was one of fourteen brothers 
and sisters, eight of whom completed their col- 
lege courses, two of them Rhodes scholars. Two 
others were normal school trained—nine of the 
fourteen teaching to some extent, and two mak- 
ing that a life profession. Three of them are 
lawyers, and two clergymen. My wife is a 
trained teacher, and after raising five children 
is again teaching high school. Four of our 
children have attended three different colleges. 


EDUCATION 


For fifteen years my contact with school was 
largely as athletic coach (without pay) chiefly 
in football, and then another fifteen years as 
acting chairman of the school board, which in a 
Vermont town means doing about everything ex- 
cept actual teaching and janitor work, and in- 
cludes the employment of all workers including 
teachers and superintendents. Maybe a better 
view of our ideas might be had from the fact 
that all our teachers have been asked to return 
next year, our principal for his eighth consecutive 
year, that over half of our high school students 
are tuition pupils from outside our district, that 
about 50 per cent of our primary pupils com- 
plete high school, and about 35 per cent of our 
high school graduates enter college. And yet 
almost without exception the educational experts 
with whom I necessarily come in contact leave 
no doubt of their impression that we know 
nothing about boys and girls, nothing about 
teachers, and nothing about education. If the 
foregoing permits me any possible reason for 
having an opinion, I would proceed; viz.: 

1. A standardization based on assumption 
that fitness and efficiency can be measured by a 
set rule or rules, is entirely false. 

2. The idea that knowledge or education can 
be measured by way in which it is acquired is 
harmfully erroneous. 

3. That it is impossible to employ best pos- 
sible educators when restricted by such rules. 

4. That many educators listed as most fit by 
such rules are much less fit than many who are 
not so listed. 

5. That an omniverous reader and student of 
good literature and current events is at forty 
years of age much better educated than many of 
these standardized persons at the same age. 

I have known boys of 18 years who were much 
better read and versed in general history, gen- 
eral literature and current events than some of 
these standardized experts. In short, knowledge 
is knowledge, fitness is fitness, no matter how de- 
veloped or obtained; no matter how well or 
poorly paid. The common measure and criterion 
of such qualities are largely arbitrary and false. 

Very Truly, 

John J. Wilson, 

1924. 


Bethel, Vermont, March 15, 
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The use of “No-Waste” Toilet Tissue in “No- 
Waste” Cabinets enables hundreds of schools 
throughout the country to save 20% to 30% 
on the net cost of toilet paper. 






“No-Waste” Toilet Tissue Safeguards Health. 
—————— ry co) y ‘ ‘ « . ) ; ; ‘ONT 
Economy and health are combined in “No- 
Waste” Toilet Tissue. It is made from fresh, 
clean spruce wood only; no old waste news- 
papers are used in its manufacture. 


‘“No-Waste” Cabinets, finished in white, olive /| 
or nickel, are leased without charge to schools. es 
All we ask is that “No-Waste” Toilet Tissue / | 
be used as long as we continue to supply it at / i 
fair prices that mean economy. / | 
When writing for samples of “No-Waste” / " 
Tissue and “No-Waste” Cabinets ask also / National | 
about “Public Service” Towels in the special 7 Paper Pro- 
bay ile Haw: wel * / ducts Co.,43 | 
JUNn1Or SIZE or SCNOOIS., y, Furnace St., 
Carthage, N. Y | 
Y a Y ’ ‘ ‘ / 
NATIONAL PAPER PRODUCTS CO. | 
43 Furnace St., / If, without obligation to 
CARTHAGE, N. Y. f ee ee | 
can cut our washroom expenses, 
World's Largest Manufacturers of Paper Towels. / we will be glad to have you do so. ! 


- ¥ rf tives , 4 . oy (itte p 
Representatives in All Large? ittes. 7 Please send samples and full infor- § 


P mation, per your offer in the American 


Sign and Mail this Coupon—-"""""—— | 
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“DURAND. 


STEEL LOCKERS 





HEN the architect’s plans 

are first submitted, it is not 
too early to consider the location 
of lockers and the types of lock- 
ers best suited to the needs of 
your school. 


Here a Durand representative 
can help you. His suggestions, 
based on wide experience, may 
be the means of saving space and 


promoting convenience. 


In planning locker arrange- 
ment, it-is always to be remem- 
bered that Durand Steel Lockers 
are of evident quality and hand- 
some appearance. There is no 
article of furniture, indeed, which 
reflects more credit on the school. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 


NEW YORK 
PITTSBURGH 


CHICAGO 
DETROIT 








As The Schools Progress 


Let Sanitation Prevail 


CENTURY Sanitary Drinking 
Fountains will bring Health, Happi- 
ness and Sanitation. Children are 
more susceptible to infectious and con- 
tagious diseases while going to school. 
Becoming dry and thirsty they are 
willing to drink from any source, thus 
catching germs from faucets and cups. 

“PLAY SAFE” and install CEN- 

A 63. TURY Sanitary Bubbler Fountains. 











feast) CENTURY BRASS WORKS, Inc. 


BELLEVILLE, ILL. 























THE INCOMPARABLE 


NIEDECKEN SHOWERS 


PATENTED 


Facts 


NIEDECKEN 
SHOWERS 


Are giving satisfactory 
service under trying condi- 
tions, some for years, in the 
largest shower installations 
in the world. 


THE LOCK SHIELD 
FLOW CONTROL 
which regulates the 
force of water from 
the showerhead can 
be set to give a deter- 
mined quantity of 
water and cannot be 
tampered with. 


PERFECT CONTROL 
insures economy of 
water and fuel 


The Heart of a Shower 
Is the Mixing Control 
NIEDECKEN MIXERS 


Are Practically Everlasting 





Write for HOFFMANN & BILLINGS Mec. Co. 


Bulletin S.B.15X »~z,erWwWaUREE. U. S.A. 
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How About Laboratory 


The season for school repairs is at hand. 


Do the sink traps in your laboratory need replacement? 
Are the drain lines leaking? 


Has it been necessary during the year to keep replacing corroded units in this 
Why not end such a situation once and for all by a Duriron drainage installa- 


Hundreds of high school laboratories, both new and old, have eliminated this 
constant source of expense, inconvenience, and interruption, by installing Dur- 
iron pipe and fittings, sinks, outlets, etc. 


Duriron pipe is installed exactly the same and as easily as castiron soil pipe. 


2“ DURIRON 





COMPANY 


DAYTON -OHIO 





Repairs? 














Economy in Educational Supervision 
Some Ohio Views Based on the Ohio Situation 


ECONOMIES IN THE TEACHING LOAD 
\ committee of educators dealing with the 
subject of effecting economies by a reorganization 
of the teaching load made a report at the recent 
Ohio Educational Conference through Superin- 

tendent A. W. Elliott of Mount Vernon, Ohio. 
Mr. Elliott approaches the subject by noting 
that “Instruction costs mount up to 721/3% of 
the total expenditures. Operation constitutes 
10.66% of total cost. Maintenance 5.01%, fixed 
1.02%, general control 3.74%, auxiliary 
agencies 2.93%, and general supervision 1.24%. 
It is impossible to effect any great savings 
within those departments whose percentage of 
cost bears so small a ratio to the total expendi- 
tures. But when we consider the instruction 
end which is nearly three-fourths of all school 
costs we have here the greatest opportunity to 


Cnaryes, 


effect economies. And yet we are working on 
dangerous ground when we tamper with the 
support of the department of instruction for 


this department is the nerve and sinew of our 
chool systems. 

“Accordingly, this committee proceeds with 
extreme caution before suggesting any increase 


in the teaching load. No addition to class en- 
rollment should be tolerated unless careful and 
trustworthy research data will approve and war- 
rant such a procedure. 

\s we proceed to study the economies that 
n be effected by a reorganization of the teach- 
ing ] 


oad, two avenues of approach are presented 
to us, (1) by increasing the number of class 
periods and lengthening the school day and, (2) 
by increasing the size. Many modifica- 
of these general heads may be made. Both 
must be studied carefully in order that the pres- 
ent level of accomplishments, at least, may be 
maintained and the resources of our teaching 
* completely conserved.” 
lhe committee then suggests an economy to be 
achieved in the following manner: “There are a 
few over 4000 teachers in the city high schools 
of Ohio. If they receive an average annual 
: of $1800 we are expending $7,200,000 for 


class 





instructional purposes in our city secondary 
The State Director’s ‘eport indicates 
that we have enrolled 99,175 ,upils in the afore 
said schools. This discloses the quotient that 
the average state wide ivacher-pupil ratio in the 
city high schools is 1 to 25. A further quotient 
gives the average cost per pupil for instructional 
purposes $73 per year. The above teacher-pupil 
ratio is the one required by the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

“With master teachers at the desks, the 
teacher pupil ratio should easily be increased 
until it reaches at least 1 to 35 and at the same 
time elevate achievement levels. For then we 
should have a splendid opportunity of ridding 
our schools of the weaklings of the profession. 
Further, this procedure, even if no increase in 
salaries were made, would reduce instruction 
costs from $7,200,000 to $5,140,000, thus effect- 
ing a direct saving of $2,060,000. 

“However, the Committee believes that these 
master teachers are deserving of an increase in 
compensation. Let us grant them a 12%% ad- 
vance. This brings the instructional costs up to 
$5,782,500 as compared with the present costs of 
$7,200,000. Thus we see that this scheme saves 
the city high schools nearly one and a half mil- 
lion dollars each year. 

“The saving of a million and a half dollars is 
worth while, but that is not all. A 12%% ad- 
vance in the salaries of our best teachers will re- 
flect in contentment and satisfaction as well as 
even better work. It will rid the schools of the 
weaklings of the profession. Surely a very de- 
sirable attainment. It will reduce the number 
of necessary classrooms, thus rendering a useful 
service to both the building and contingent 
funds. But chiefest among these benefits is the 
promise that it will raise the levels of achieve- 
ments. Far better teachers will be at the desks. 
Increased compensation wil continue to invite 
and induce the bkst talent and product of our 
schools to enter the teaching profession. 

“It is quite likely that we would today have a 
higher state wide teacher-pupil ratio in the high 


schools. 


for the fact of the 
the fiat of the 


schools of Ohio were it not 
inhibitions placed upon us by 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. This restraint is a relic of 
the old regime of opinion. Happily this regime 


is rapidly passing out of existence. The re- 
straint of the aforesaid Association has cost 


Ohio schools millions in money with scarcely a 
cent’s worth of added efficiency. If the Asso- 
ciation during these years of financial stringency 
had required of us certain and definite achieve- 
ments, regardless of the specific details by which 
we reached definite ends, we should today find 
ourselves in a more healthy financial condition. 

“Instead of fixing the teacher-pupil ratio 
arbitrarily at 1 to 25, the North Central Asso- 
ciation should set about to determine by scien- 
tific research just how class size should be gov- 
erned. The economical size can never be arrived 
at by the fiat of opinion. The subject taught 
and the teacher teaching have a great deal more 
to do with the economic size of the class. With 
school costs mounting higher and higher, it is 
no time to settle so weighty a matter by mere 
opinion as the Association has done. Let us 
rather accept the conclusions arrived at by thor- 
ough investigation and research. The results 
will be a decided improvement in the achieve- 
ments of our schools, and we shall be relieved 
of the annoyances of heavy deficits at the close 
of each school year.” 

ECONOMIES IN SCHOOL SUPERVISION 

In discussing the subject of economy in school 
administration at an Ohio educational conference 
C. R. Reed, superintendent of the Akron schools, 
speaking for a committee, demonstrates that the 
medium cost in 43 American cities for business 
administration is 97 cents and for educational 
administration, $1.38, making a total of $2.35, 
and contends that the elimination of supervision 
would not constitute a saving 

“The way to effect economy in supervision is 
by improving its quality as to make it an 
acknowledged agency by which economies are 
brought about throughout the school system,” 
he says. “Those who are responsible for the ad- 
ministration and supervision of schools through- 
out the state must see to it that such supervision 
is improving the quality of instruction, thereby 
reducing the amount of retardation and elimin- 
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Steel 
ockers 


Recognized and adopted as stand- 
ard equipment by leading schools 
and colleges. Made in various types, 
styles and sizes. 
enamel finish—French gray or olive 


Two-coat baked 


green. Four types of doors as il- 
lustrated. Send for Locker Catalog 


Also manufacturers of Steel School 


Cabinets. Write for Bulletin C-1. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO., Potomac and DeKalb Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 





ating waste within the school system. The 
question does not concern so much the amount of 
money spent on supervision as the results of that 
supervision as it effects the boys and girls in 
school. Any saving in school expenses which 
reduces the quality of service rendered is not a 
real economy. 

“Your committee recommends that as a means 
of eliminating waste in the administration and 
supervision of the school system a definite out- 
line be made giving in detail the duties of each 
person in this part of the school system. One 
source of waste in any organization is indefinite- 
ness and purposeless effort. When each person 
has a clear statement of his duties, frequent 
checks should be made by the superintendent of 
schools to see that these duties are being per- 
formed. Regular reports should be required of 
supervisors, assistant superintendents and other 
administrative and supervisory officers so that 
each position may justify itself by the results 
attained in increased efficiency in the school 
system.” 

Mr. Reed reports that his committee is abso- 
lutely opposed to any reduction in _ teachers’ 
salaries. He then argues as follows: “The 
large cuts which are sometimes necessary in 
school expenses should be made by reducing the 
quantity of service rendered by the school sys- 
tem rather than the quality. There has been a 
tendency for the last ten or twenty years for 
the school system to gradually attempt to cor 
rect the mistakes of the municipality and to 
assume more and more the duties of the home. 
We may have arrived at the time in educational 
history when the tax situation demands that the 
trend in this direction be stopped and that elim- 
inations be made in the services rendered in so 
far as those services are not concerned primarily 
with the instruction of girls and boys in school. 

“All of these sevices have been intoduced into 
the school system as a result of the growing de- 
mand of the public that the schools assume a 
larger responsibility for the welfare of citizens. 
Many of these features are exceedingly popular 
and desirable provided we have the money to 


pay for them. Possibly one of the ways to find 
out just how much they :; desired would be to 
eliminate them from the s« | system and put 


the issue up to the citizens. Among these item 





are health supervision, adequate playgrounds 
for all the schools, free use of school buildings 
outside of school hours, citizenship training for 
foreigners, extension work at night for adults 
open-window rooms, dental clinics, and other 
activities of like nature.” 


ECONOMIES IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

After citing the several laws of the Ohio 
schoo! code in which mandatory studies are enum- 
erated Edward D. Roberts, assistant superin 
tendent of the Cincinnati schools discusses the 
economies to be effected in supervisory and ad 
ministration organizations. 

“It would seem evident from this statement,” 
says Mr. Roberts, “that the mandatory provi 
sions of the statutes are not encouraging reduc 
tion in the supervision and administration 
of the schools. It may be assumed, too, that 
future sessions of the legislature will add other 
requirements, and so confirm us in our belief 
that economy here is not to come through law. 

“Only as school administrators come to deter 
mine what effective supervision is, what qualifi 
cations competent supervisors should possess, 
what limitations time and space put upon the 
service of such supervisors, and what are the 
minimum essentials in the field of supervision, 
below which a present day school system can not 
go, shall we be able to limit costs in the funda- 
mental field of school organization, and plan real 
economies. It may be expected that students of 
school administration will give their attention to 
this field, a critical, constructive survey, and 
then recommend modification of our present 
organization, to effect economy. 

Mr. Roberts adds the following as his judg- 
ment: “Indeed I feel that the schools are not 
yet costing enough, if one may judge by the 
manner in which opportunity is offered and by 
the success of the appeal made by the school’s 
offering to the children and youth for whom the 
opportunity is provided. It is my fixed convic- 
tion that there will be a constantly increasing 
willingness on the part of communities to add to 
their tax burdens in the support of public educa 
tion as there is a larger understanding of the 
value of the schools to society and a growing 
appreciation of the service rendered and the re 
sult produced.” 


SOME BY-PRODUCTS OF TESTS 

In discussing the subject embodied in the title 
above given Superintendent U. L. Light of Bar 
berton, Ohio, holds that the first and most im 
portant by-product of achievement tests is the 
improvement of the teaching act. In an addr 
given before the Ohio Educational Conference h 
maintained that whenever the results of a test 


are given in a way as to be clearly compre 


hended the reactions are the following: 
*"(a) There is first recognition of the fact 
that a certain condition exists. This condition 


is not determined by the estimate of the teacher 
The opinion of this or that 
nothing to do with it. It’ 
blooded proposition 


supervisor has 
impersonal, cold 


“(b) <An inquiry into the cause of conditions. 
Why does the group taught by a certain teacher 
rank lower than that taught by another teacher? 
Here the question of the comparative abilities of 
the groups comes in. It’s refreshing to a super 
intendent to have teachers recognize this prob- 
lem and suggest means of ascertaining facts 
concerning the various groups. High achieve 
ment may be due to superior intelligence regard- 
less of the teaching or average intelligence and 
good teaching. Low achievement may be due to 
average intelligence, and poor teaching or low 
intelligence regardless of teaching; but the one 


fact remains, that a teacher with intelligence 


enough to teach will respect these facts, when 
they are presented. And then 

“(c) A feeling that after all teaching effi 
clency is measured by results. The comparis ol 


of results insures a checking up of process« id 
methods together with a determination to eal 
a higher standard of achievement 

“Negative results are not necessarily dis 
couraging. The important thing in the educa- 
tive process is not technical efficiency but prog- 
ress, growth, development Results show 
definite reactions. Pupils repeat the same mis 
takes in reading problems or in going through 
the fundamental processes. 
definite remedial steps. Where tests have been 
administered there has grown up definiteness in 
instruction and positive, clearly 
dial measures 


defined, reme 
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The UNIT 


SYSTEM Of 
HEATING 
And 
VENTILATING 
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In SCHOOLS 


HERE is a positive need for plenty of pure fresh 

air, heated to room temperature. Economy in 
supplying this heat and ventilation is of importance. 
You can have economy, efficiency, service and com- 
plete satisfaction by heating your rooms when using 
them, through the Heatovent unit system of heating 
and ventilating. 














MERRICK, NEW YORK, SCHOOI ARCHITECT, I. B. BAYLIS, HEMPSTEAD, L. I., N. Y 
HEATING CONTRACTOR, J. E. CURLEY, SEA CLIFF, L. L, N. Y 


The School at Merrick, N. Y., illustrated above is 
equipped with Heatovents. The Buckeye Heatovent 
was selected as the most efficient heating and venti- 
lating system for this new School. 


Finished with the same care and workmanship as 
any fine piece of furniture or expensive automobile, 
the Buckeye Heatovent will harmonize with the 
interior of your particular building. 


The Buckeye Heatovent is easily installed in an old 
building and if a new building is erected the salvage 
value of the Heatovent is nearly one hundred per 
cent. They can be re-installed in any building. 


Write to our nearest branch office and one of our 
engineers will send you detailed information about 


the Heatovent 


THE BUCKEYE BLOWER CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


1400 Broadway, New York City. 
15 E. Fayette St., Baltimore, Md. 333 Jackson Blidg., Buffalo, N. Y 
$24 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 372 Whitehall St., Atlanta, Ga 
710 Columbia Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa 1018 Fourth Ave. South, Seattle, Wash. 
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Specified with Confidence 


NAPP Sanitary Metal Trim is specified with confidence... 

not alone the confidence of logical trust in the superiority of 

metal over wood, but also the confidence born of important prece- 

dent. For Knapp Trim may be found in an impressive proportion 

of the finest buildings the country over... the specification of 
leading architects and experienced builders. 





These men have selected Knapp Sanitary Metal Trim because it 
is sanitary —flush with walls, floors and ceilings, designed to 
eliminate corners and crevices that collect dirt, dust and bacteria; 
and because its attractiveness is enduring, its durability economi- 
cal. Use the coupon. We will give you the facts that have prompted 
its selection for other buildings of the kind, character and quality 
you want to build. 


KNAPP BROTHERS MFG. CO. 


2419 West Fourteenth Street + CHICAGO, ILL. 





; p 


Knapp Brothers Sanitary Metal Trim Products 


FLUSH DOOR CASING CONCEALED PICTURE MOULD 
BULL NOSE METAL CORNER PROTECTOR 
FLUSH WINDOW TRIM FLUSH COVE BASE 
FLUSH CHAIR AND BED RAIL 











ececoeccccscesccccascccscsencs COUPON evecccccoscscccooscccccesccoss 
>: KNAPP BROTHERS : 
: 1343 South 55th Ct., Chicago, Illinois : 
: Gentlemen: Kindly send complete information on your Sanitary Metal Trim, particularly : 
: as to its use in___ ‘ ——— : 
: Name — : 
> Address : 











THE NEW PURO LIBERTY FOUNTAIN 
Simple, inexpensive, non-breakable, economical, com- 
bined with ABSOLUTE SANITATION. 

No more china bowls or thin enamel covered bowl. 
Too expensive these days. PURO LIBERTY is a 
heavy bronze casting, heavily nickel plated. 


— 


| 
, | 
Nothing Last a 
to Break | Lifetime. 
or Become No Special 
Unsightly. Piping or 
Always Attach- 
Clean and ments 
Inviting. Necessary. 
Fool Cannot Be 
Proof. Contami- 
nated. 








Provided with handles of the rabbit ear pattern. This 
style is recommended for its simplicity, durability and 
the ease in opening and closing the faucet. Being self 
closing, it saves 30% of metered water. 

Puro fountains have a world wide reputation for their excel- 
lent workmanship, their solid and durable construction, for 
the care in assembling and the thoroughness with which all 
the parts are inspected and tested. 


Made only by 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN CO. 
HAYDENVILLE, MASS. 

















Please don’t misjudge SOAPITOR 


It does NOT dispense liquid soap 


SOAPITOR produces a finely powdered soap trom 
1 solid cake locked inside of it It is easier on the 
lands, easier to use, and the soap costs less That's 
why EVERYBODY hikes it bette 





A successful 
device since 
1906 


Every one 
covered with 
our perpetual 
guarantee 





You Can Prove This Without Cost or Risk 


We shall be happy to ship you a SOAPITOR, prepaid and 
complete with soap, for practical daily use in the washroom, 
and subject to return collect No obligation on your part 
except to put it to work—but do tell us, when accepting this 
offer, how many SOAPITORS you have use for. 


Then you will know why SOAPITORS have been used for years 
by concerns like 

Western Union Telegraph Co. Columbia University 
Carnegie Steel Co. N. Y. Board of Education 
R. H. Macy & Co. University of Pennsylvania 
and hundreds of others including schools and colleges all over 
the United States. 











SUAPITUK CUMPARN Ine. 


158 W. 14th Street New York 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Houston, Tex. 


Edwardsville, Ill. 


onc} Plumbing Fixtures are not only mechanically 
perfect, neat in appearance, but are absolutely sanitary as 
well. Their installation is a positive assurance of abso- 
lute satisfaction and years of efficient and uninterrupted 
service. 

Konc) Plumbing Fixtures reflect in every detail the 
accumulated knowledge and skill of over 45 years of ex- 
perience in the manufacture of plumbing ware. 


Our catalogue is sent free on request. 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 


ST. LOUIS 


BRANCHES 


Little Rock, Ark. 
Davenport, Ia. 
Pueblo, Colo. 


FACTORIES 
Noblesville, Ind. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Dallas, Tex. 


Bessemer, Ala. 














Pioneer Manufacturers o 
Plumbing fixtures /orSchools 
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“(d) A serious attempt to ascertain just 
what good teaching will accomplish. We have 
long said that in teaching we attempt to build 
up knowledge, habits, skills and appreciations. 

“Foster says that there are five results of 
good instruction: ‘knowledge, thought power, 
appreciation, efficiency in expression and appli 
cation and permanency.’ There is no better way 
of knowing to what extent we are accomplishing 
what we set out to do than by applying standard 
measures to the results to which the methods of 
measurement are applicable. Progress in civili- 
zation has depended very largely on our ability 
to measure. Many of our modern inventions 
were delayed until minute distances could be 
measured. Progress in the refinement of the 
teaching act is conditioned upon the determina 
tion of objectives and the degree of accuracy 
with which we can measure quantitatively the 
progress we are making. 

“The second by-product is a check on the judg 
ment of the teacher. The ranking of pupils 
from the standpoint of a teacher is a very com- 
plex problem, one that ‘becomes more complex as 
pupils progress in their work. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MICHIGAN 
ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL SUPERIN- 
TENDANTS AND SCHOOL BOARD 
MEMBERS 
The 5lst annual meeting of the Michigan 
Association of school superintendents and school 
board members was held in Ann Arbor on April 
2, 1924. The main topic was School Taxes. 
President Harvey B. Wallace, of Highland Park, 
opened the meeting with brief remarks depicting 
the general tax situation, characterized by 
largely increased demands, high prices, wide 
spread unrest because of tax burdens, and gen- 
eral necessity for such a conference in which 
the whole problem should be reviewed and coun- 

e| taken as to future policies. 
\ large part of the session was devoted to a 
presentation by various individuals of their 
wers to the question, “Why spend school 
money for” the various activities, methods and 
irses that have been from time to time and 
are, frequently termed “fads,” “frills,” 


“oinger-bread” and “tomfoolery.” The speakers 
included Mr. W. B. Arbaugh, Mr. P. R. Cleary, 
treasurer of the Ypsilanti board of education, 
and Prof. George E. Myers, of the University 
of Michigan vocational department. 

Mrs. Laura F. Osburn, president of the 
Detroit board of education, speaking upon the 
subject “Mental Tests and Grouping of Children 
According to Mentality,” said that tax expen 
diture for any educational activity is justifiable 
when such activity contributes materially to the 
efficiency of the educational process, or when it 
effects an economy in administration. Mental 
tests and research work qualify on both these 
counts. Their results furnish the basis for in- 
telligent judgment of educational policies, and 
a consequent continuance or abandonment of the 
same. 

Mrs. Dorian Russell, president of the Michi 
gan State Federation of Women’s Clubs, and a 
former member of the Grand Rapids board of 
education, proved conclusively that money may 
be well spent upon “Night Schools and General 
Community Service.” “The people demand these 
services,” said Mrs. Russell, “and no one has a 
right to demand that for which he is unwilling 
to pay.” 

Dr. John Sundwall, professor of hygiene at 
the University of Michigan, discussed health 
education. 

Supt. M. W. Longman of Muskegon, submitted 
a list of 64 Michigan cities whose median total 
tax rate is $38,36. The median school tax rate 
of the same cities for the past year was $14.44. 
The median per cent of the total tax devoted to 
school purposes was shown to be 37. 

Supt. J. H. Harris of Pontiac, discussed in an 
instructive manner, the question, “Are School 
Costs Really High?” He admitted that costs 
might be considered high but not really so. He 
spoke of the depreciated dollar with which 
school services must be purchased, the enlarged 
conception of the role of education in the de- 
velopment of society and the preservation of 
democracy, and the enormous increase in school 
attendance. Rather than the cutting of ex- 
penses by robbing children of their birthrights, 
he proposed a more scientific distribution of 
funds and the equalization of taxation. 








| 


Supt. T. J. Knapp of Highland Park, spoke on 
Future Tax Rates for Schools. He declared that 
the present tax rates are dependent on the de- 
mands which people make for increased service 
in the schools. 

Supt. E. E. Fell, of Holland, discussed the 
topic, “How to Conserve the Products of this 
Meeting.” 

The Committee on Resolutions which con- 
sisted of Mrs. C. E. Vowles, member of the Mt. 
Pleasant board of education, Supt. W. A. Gree- 
son of Grand Rapids, and Alvin Dice, member 
of the Albion board of education, presented 
among other resolutions, the following: 

“There is no doubt that there is very great in- 
equality of educational opportunity in Michigan. 
There are school districts that are so lacking in 
taxable property, that it is impossible for them 
unaided to give an adequate education to their 
children. 

“Your committee believes that it is the duty 
of the state to equalize to some extent at least, 
educational opportunities in the state and that 
this equalization of educational opportunities 
should be accomplished by the laying of another 
tax for this purpose, without disturbing the 
present constitutional provision for the distri- 
bution of the Primary School Interest Fund.” 

It was also voted, after considerable discus- 
sion, that it is inadvisable for the state depart- 
ment to send out requests asking the school to 
aid in philanthropic enterprises connected with 
restorations or relief in Europe or for similar 
causes. 

Following the afternoon session, the members 
adjourned to the Michigan Union where a ban- 
quet was held. Dean A. S. Whitney of the De- 
partment of Education, of the University of 
Michigan, gave a much appreciated address on 
The Superintendent. 

The meeting was characterized by an unusual 
attendance and interest on the part of the school 
board members. The enrollment secretary re- 
ported dues paid for those present, who num- 
bered 188. 

The following officers were elected: President, 
Supt. Leslie A. Butler, Ann Arbor; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. H. A. Hamilton, Charlotte; Secretary, 
Mr. H. C. Daley, director of surveys at High- 
land Park. 
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Wire school buildings the best way! 





Wiremold conduit is the best for 
surface wiring, because it is sturdy, 
good-looking, easiest to apply,and 
least expensive. 


AVE the wires run on the surface, encased in strong, 


rigid Wiremold Conduit. 


Then when you want 


to re-arrange class-rooms, to move partitions, you can 


change the position of your lights, swiftly and econom- 


ically, without ‘the mess or fuss of tearing open walls 


and ceilings. 


For well-wired school buildings 


Sp ecity 


WIREMC 





y/ 


CONDUIT 


American Wiremold Co., Hartford, Conn. 











charge of a full-time driver. soth trucks are 
now on their second year’s run. 

The third stop was at the Pintlala Junior High 
School. This building is sixteen miles from the 
County Court House and fifteen miles from the 


Catoma School, and is located on a sixty-acre 


site. The school was occupied in September, 
1922, and cost including equipment, $70,000. 
The school represents a consolidation of nine 


small schools of the one-teacher, two-teacher and 
three-teacher type. It has a present enrollment 
of 166 pupils. Four trucks are used in carrying 
the pupils to the building and they are in charge 
of three men and one boy as drivers. Three of 
the trucks were purchased in 1919 and are in 
their fifth year of operation, while the fourth 
was purchased in the summer of 1922 and will 
soon begin its second year’s run. 

The fourth 
School. This 
County Court 


stop was made at the Ramer 
building is 26 miles from the 
House on one of the state high- 
ways and fifteen miles from the Pintlala 
School. It includes a home site of ten acres, a 
high school site of 53 acres and an elementary 
school site of two acres. The building was 
occupied for the first time in January, 1920, and 
cost, including the teachers’ home and equip- 
ment, $150,000. The building represents the 
consolidation of twelve one-teacher and _ two- 
teacher schools in the district. Pupils who com 
plete the work at this school are prepared to 


IS 


enter the Ramer Senior High School. The 
school has an enrollment of 345 pupils at the 
present time. Eight county trucks and one 


privately owned truck are used to transport the 
pupils to the Ramer School, and they are in 
charge of five men and four boys as drivers. 
Four of the trucks were purchased in 1918 and 


are in the sixth year of operation; two were 
purchased in 1919 and are in the fifth year of 
operation, and three others were purchased in 


1922 and are entering the second year of opera 
tion. Out of 225 pupils enrolled, 190 are trans 
ported with the aid of the trucks 


During the past year the Library Extension 


Division of New York State sent to schools a 
total of 1,186 traveling libraries, containing 
36,637 books. The lar ' art of the school 
traveling libraries goes | e district schools. 
They contain the best | hildren and 
young people and are intended to give children 





remote from public libraries an opportunity to 
form good reading habits. The traveling 
supplements the work of public and 
libraries where the greatest need exists, and pre 

ference is regularly given to rural districts and 
small towns. 

Edger H. Corttis, a member of the Thomp- 
son, Conn., board has been drawing pay for 
services as a school board member. Notice has 
been served upon the town treasurer to the ef- 
fect that this is illegal. 

J. D. Collister, who served as secretary 
for the Davenport, Iowa, board of education for 


library 
school 


25 years, has retired. John Baumgartner is the 
acting secretary. 
Willard, O. Construction work will shortly 


begin on the new high school building which has 
been held up for some time pending the disposi- 
tion of the case by the courts. Suit had been 
brought to compel an injunction against a bond 
issue of $175,000 for a building but the court in 
each case was favorable to the bond issue. 
Wellston, O. 
was occupied for the first time on March 20th. 
The building, which has three floors, is of fire- 
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The new high school building 





and 


structuré at 


proof construction, insures rapid and safe 
exit from the any time. The 
ground floor, which is slightly below the street 


level, contains the entrance to the auditorium, 
boys’ toilet rooms, shower baths and other con- 
veniences. There is also a room for agricul- 
ture, two domestic science rooms, a manual 


training shop, an unassigned room and the heat- 
ing plant. The second floor contains the offices, 
library, study hall, and The third 
floor has a number of classrooms, a study hall, 
toilets and rest rooms. The entire building is 
piped for a vacuum cleaning equipment. The 
floors are of cement, covered with a special pre- 
pared dust-proof paint, and the interior finish is 
hard pine, stained in walnut. 

On February 25th the citizens of Meridian, 
Miss., bond issue of $500,000. The 
bonds used for the erection of a junior 
high school to $250,000; an elementary 
school to cost $50,000, and the balance for re- 
pairs and additions to the school plant. 

At the same election, the citizens 
raise the school tax levy from seven 
half to eight and one-half mills. 


laboratories. 


approved a 
will be 


cost 


voted to 
and one- 
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“Start Now to Escape the Summer Rush.” 
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Automatic control is the only reliable 
method of regulating school room tempera- 
tures and school building fuel consumption. 
Manual attention to these is not possibly 


accurate. Manual attention is seriously 


inaccurate. And The JOHNSON PNEU- 
MATIC SYSTEM OF TEMPERATURE 
AND HUMIDITY CONTROL is the 
most reliable automatic method: because of 
its patented, exclusive improvements in de- 
sign, materials and construction. There- 


fore, install The JOHNSON SYSTEM. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY CONTROL FOR 39 YEARS 


TWENTY-EIGHT BRANCHES UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Albany Des Moines Minneapolis Salt Lake City 
Boston Detroit New York St. Louis 

Buffalc Denver Pittsburg Calgary, Alta 
Chicag« Greensboro, N. ¢ Portland Montreal, Que 
Cleveland Indianapolis Philadelphia Toronto, Ont 
Cincinnati Kansas City Seattle Vancouver, B. C, 
Dallas Les Angeles San Francis« Winnepeg, Man, 
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N earnest little fellow, too! He tried hard but 
he just couldn’t make the grade. 


But Tommy had trouble with his eyes—and his 
desk was off in the far corner of the room. His 
teacher didn’t know that he didn’t get enough 
light and fresh air. Nobody knew, not even 
Tommy. 

How often little Tommy Spences are handicapped 
by window shades that do not permit proper light 
and fresh air to enter. And remember, beside 
detracting from his enthusiasm, education and 
health, every Tommy Spence in your school, costs 
your community additional money, for his prog- 
ress is slower. 

This summer—while the classrooms are empty, 
equip the windows with Hartshorn window shades 
mounted on Hartshorn rollers with double brack- 
ets. Make sure that Tommy Spence will be pro- 
moted next term. 


Far-sighted school boards favor Hartshorn win- 
dow equipment because it makes perfect ventila- 
tion and lighting possible. 


Distributed by converters 
throughout the entire country. 


Write for colors sage, linen, School boards of 
putty, dust, dill and in Tint- many municipali- 
ed Cambric specially adapted ties have adopted 
for school use They have this scientific con- 
been approved by competent trol of light. 
chemists. 






‘ot, ‘SHADE 
“PRODUCTS 


Established 1860 
ROLLERS ~— SHADE FABRICS 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO., 250 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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Glidden, Baltimore, Md., 


Architect Henry Adams, 
Geo Woodward, Jf, 


Baltimore, Md., Engineer 
Philadelphia, Pa., Electrical Contractors 


hd = be ~ . ’ 

Fire Alarm and Signal Systems for Schools 
What could be more of a monument to a manufacturer than to have 

his product specified as a protection for a city’s public school building? 


School No. 65 at Baltimore, 
school building and adds another great 


Md., is a splendid example of a modern 
school to the big list of public 


buildings already protected by Holtzer-Cabot Fire Alarm and Signal Systems. 


This is why more and more architects and engineers are specifying 
Holtzer-Cabot Systems exclusively. 


Architects, Engineers and Members 


invited to write 


125 AMORY ST. 


Chicago, Ill., 6161-65 South State St. 


New York, N. Y., 101 


of Building Boards are 


for brochure “Signal Systems for Schools.” 


The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 


Home Office and Factory 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Park Ave. Life Bldg 


Baltimore, Md., 1104 Union Trust Cleveland, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 805 Otis Bldg. 


ldg. 
Detro 


it, Mich., 1051 Book Bldg. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 9 Wood St. 


Minneapolis, Minn., 


517 


BOSTON, MASS. 


627 Metropolitan 


Union Bldg 
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HOLOPHANE CO 





\TO HELP school 
officials bring about 
better lighting condi- 
tions the Holophane 
Engineering Depart- 
ment, which for ov 
25 years has been 
recognized as_ head- 
quarters of the sci- 
ence of light control, 
has published a book 
called “Modern 


School Lighting.” 


copy will be sent you 
without obligation. Or 
one of our engineers 
will gladly call and 
discuss your lighting 


problems. There 


no charge for this 


service. 


HOLOPHANE 


GLASS CO. 


Dept A.S.5, 342 Ma 
Ave., New York 


Works: Newark, Ohio 


In Canada: Holophane Co., 
Ltd., 146 King Street W.., 


Toronto. 


ILLUMINATION SERVICE 


oF a ne ee 


er 


A 


is 


dison 


Holophane R-r, totally 
enclosing luminaire, ideal 
for school illumination. 
Furnished in sizes from 
75 to 500 watts, in one 
piece type or with remov- 
able bottom plate. Also 
supplied with complete 
fixture of either ceiling 
(C) or suspension (S) 
type 
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ELECTRIC TIME 


and 


PROGRAM CLOCK 
MASONIC HOME SCHOOL, FRANKLIN, IND. 
SYSTEMS McGUIRE & SHOOK, ARCHTS 


The above cut represents a typical middle Western school installation, embodying a most com- 
plete Electric Time and Program Clock System, as follows: 


1—Master Clock; 1—Program Machine; 
19—12” dial Secondary Clocks; 
21—Bells and Gongs; 


1—Storage Battery Equipment, automatically charged through Motor- 
Generator Set and Automatic Charging Panel. 

























































Let us explain the advantages of Landis Equipment and Service. Estimates and suggestions 
“y furnished. Our engineering department is at your service without obligation. Write nearest 
office. 


LANDIS ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 


423 Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. Waynesboro, Pa. 
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anata 
Supt. W. J. Caplinger of Maysville, Ky., has an Supt. I. O. Hubbard of Ashland, Wis., has been 
nounced his resignation, effective at the close of the reelected for the next year 
school year Mr. B. H. MeLain of McKinney, Tex., has been 
Mrs. Cornelia C. Hodges has been reelected super elected superintendent of schools at Sweetwater 
intendent of schools of the Horn Consolidated District, Mr. E. G. Lange of Waupaca, Wis., has accepted 
near Oakville, la the superintendency at Delavan, Wis 
Supt. Mahoney of Pacific Junction, Ia., has been Supt. L. B. MeGuffin of Yoakum, Tex., has been 
reelected at an increased salary. reelected for the ensuing two years 
Supt. Durkee of Corning, Ia has been reelected Supt. L. H. Petit of Chanute, Kans., has been re 
for a two-year term elected for a two-year term, at a salary of $4,000 
Mr. Charles R. Johnson of Otsego, Mich., has per year 
— accepted a position as head of the schools of Clawson Supt. J. R. Barton of Sapulpa, Okla has been 
Se \ AS) - near Detroit elected for a three-year term, to succeed H. B. Bruner 
- § Mr. Roy L. White has been elected superintend Mr. N. R. Crozier has been elected superintendent 
ent of schools at Santa Fe, N. Mex of schools at Dallas, Tex succeeding J. E. Kimball 
Supt. Fred Kuntz of DeWitt, Ia has been re resigned 
DOUGHTON GOES TO MANSFIELD elected for the next year Supt. E. H. Smith of Bethel, Mo., has been re 
Isaac Doughton superintendent of schools at Mr. W. F. Doughty has been elected superintend elected for another year 
Phoenixville, Pa., has announced his retirement at the ent of schools at Hillsboro, Tex., to succeed W T Supt. D. E. Wiedman of Bellingham, Wash., has 
end of the school year to become head of the depart Lofland been reelected at a salary of $4,000 per year 
of education at the Mansfield (Pa.) Normal) Supt. W. V. Harrison of Frost, Tex., has been Supt. W. M. Kern of Walla Walla, Wash., has been 
School reelected for the ensuing year reelected for another year 
Mr Doughton is serving his eighteenth year as Supt M Hl Fly of Strawn, Tex has been re Supt iH E. Smith of Oconto, Wis has been re 
head of the schools, the community being the first elected for the next year elected for a three-year term 
d only one in whieh he has worked since graduation Mr. H. D. Neff has been elected superintendent of Supt. F. M. Longanecker of Racine, Wis., has been 
) Harvard in 1906. For four years he was a schools at Haskell, Tex., to succeed M. H. Brasher reelected for a three-year term at the same salary 
eicher in the high school, followed by three years Mr. T. P. Walker has been unanimously reelected Mr. Oscar Haney has resigned as superintendent 
is principal, and for the past eleven years filling the superintendent of scheols at Honey Grove, Texas, to of schools at Kentland, Ind 
position of superintendent succeed Supt. L. F. Connell who resigned Jan. 1, 1924 Mr. A. M. Nelson of Auburn, Neb., has been 
PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS and is now teaching in the North Texas State Teach elected superintendent of schools at Fairbury 
Mr. M. L. Peters, formerly principal of the high ers’ College at Denton, Texas Mr. C. W. Brown of Albert Lea, Minn., has an- 
at Phoenixville, Pa has been elected super cS 2 Martin of Pekin was elected president of nounced his resignation to take effect at the end of 
ntendent of schools to succeed Mr. Doughton who the Central division of the Illinois State Association the present school year 
goes to Mansfield At the convention of the Urban School Trustees’ Supt. Harry Hoegh of Bertha, Minn has been 
Supt. C. C. Bishop of Oshkosh, Wis., has been re Association of Ontario, F. B. Edmunds was succeeded reelected for another year at a salary of $2,400. 
ted for the next three years at an increase in to the presidency by A. M. Cunningham of Hamilton Mr. ©. C. Kerney has been elected superintendent 
ry V. J. Duncan and A. J. Roberts were reelected of schools at Newcastle, Wyo 
Mr. Joseph Moran has been elected superintendent members of the Ottawa, Ill.. board of education. The Supt. M. E. Pearson of Kansas City, Kans., has 
0 hools at Bridgeport, Pa., to sueceed H. E. James local press extends the highest praise for their past been reelected for a two year term Mr. Pearson has 
I rned services been head of the Kansas City schools for the past 22 
Mr. E. FE. Hanson of Cooperstown, N. D., has been Mr. P. A. Wright of Prosser, Wash has been years 
ed superintendent of schools at Albert Lea, Minn elected superintendent of schools at Snohomish Supt. E. R teumer of Kirkwood, Mo., has an 
ceed C. W. Brown Mr. J. W. Tyler has been elected superintendent nounced his resignation, effective with the close of 
Supt. H. E. Milligan of Ansonia. O., has been re of schools at LaPlatta, Mo the present year 
d for a three-year term Mr. F. E. Ranck of Tullahoma, Tenn., has been Mr. P. L. Hawver of Cerro Gordo, Il. has ac 
Supt. C. K. Haves of Muscatine. Ia.. has been re reelected head of the school system for another year cepted a position at Chicago 
ted Mr. Leslie A. Butler of Ann Arbor, Mich has Supt. W. O. Moore of Upper Sandusky, O., has 
Supt. H. W. Hartman of Onawa, Ia., has been re been elected superintendent of schools at Grand been reelected for a two-year term 
ted for the fifth time Rapids, to succeed W. A. Greeson Mr. J. W. Browning of Washburn, Wis., has been 
Supt. Thomas A. Mott of Seymour, Ind., has an Supt. K. D. Miller of Fort Dodge, la., has been elected superintendent of schools at Rhinelander, at 
ced his resignation to take effect on August reelected at a salary of $4,600 a salary of $5,500 
Supt B. C. Berg of Newton, Ia has been re Mr. L. S. Devoe has been elected superintendent 
State Supt. Josephine C. Preston of Washington elected for a third term of schools at Nelson, Neb 
nnounced her candidacy to succeed herself in Supt. G. M. Sims of Port Arthur, Tex has been Supt. Frank K. Watson of Danbury, Conn has 
office of superintendent , reelected for another two-year term been relected at a salary of $5,500 
Supt. George Fields of Toppenish, Wash., has been Supt. E. F. King of Colorado, Tex., has been re Supt. Henry G. Ellis of Petersburg, Va., has been 
ected for another two-year term elected for the year 1924-1925 granted a six weeks’ leave of absence in order that 
Supt. W. B. Smith of Clarkston, Wash., has been Supt. O. A. Fleming of Freeport, Tex., has been he may regain his health : 
cted by unanimous vote of the board reelected for the next year. Mr. I. T. Gilmer has been elected superintendent 
When it became known that a New England city Supt. John Milne of Albuquerque, N. Mex has of schools at Graham, Tex., to succeed H. B. Cogdell 
ght the services of L. P. Benezet, superintendent been reelected for another two-year term at a salary Supt. E. V. Bowens of Galion, O., has announced 
the Evansville, Ind schools, the citizenship of the of $5,000 per year Supt Milne has completed thir his resignation, to take effect at the close of the pres 
er community awakened to the fact that he was teen vears as head of the local school system ent school year 
~ the ablest school heads in the middle west, Mr. H. J. Kaake has been elected superintendent Supt. S. S. Nisbet of Fremont, Mich., has been 
ad urged that he remain ‘hools at Mancelona, Micl reelected for another year 
Mr. Wooden, of Ypsilanti Mich has been elected of schools a ancelona 1 7 ; ; 
erintendent of schools at Butler, Ind Mr. Murray Martin has been elected superintend Dr. Charles S. Chapin, principal of the state nor 
_= Supt. Lee of Belle Plaine, Ia., has been reelected ent of schools at Eaton Rapids, Mich., to succeed Mr mal school at Montelair, N. J., died on March 22nd, 
Atlantic City, after a serious illness resulting from 


the next year E. H. Moore at 
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) Part Senior -Junior iH Sebo 
Architect 
Htg. & 


Joshua Pennington, 
Ventilating Engr R.B 


is insured by an 


Reed Air Filter Units. 


anteed to remove 97 “% 
soot and air-borne 
standard units, 


new ventilating system. 





REED AIR 


618 BarretAve., Louisy 


es in Principal Ct 


filters s,. 


DOTTED LINE.. 





Note: SIGN ON THE “REED AIR" 


Baltimore M 
New York 
New York 


Reed Filtered Air for 
Clifton Park HighSchool 


Clean pure air at minimum cost for the 
ventilation of this model high school 
installation 


Reed Air Filters (Patented) are guar- 
of all dust, 
bacteria. 
easily applied to old or 
Sold on the 
*“Try Before You Buy Plan.’’ 
‘© in first cost and first cost is last cost. 
FILTER COMPANY, Inc. 


lie,Ky. 50 Church St 


Reed Air 


«FOR CLEAN AIR AT MINIMUM COST 








of 150 


Made in less of its 


Low est 


New YorkCity 


437-439 West 16th 











ASHBY HIGH AND GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


NORTHBOROUGH HIGH SCHOOL 


Haynes & Mason, Architects 


| above 

PEERLESS HEATING AND VEN 
TILATING UNITS because 
for each room a unit exactly proportioned 
to the needs of that room 
within itself and within the room all the nec- 
essary elements of flexibility to meet chang 
ing demands of weather conditions. 
heating and ventilating effect is absolutely 
positive and produced as perfectly in a room 
that is seldom used as in one that is in 
tinuous use. 
colder than another. 
of Units alone makes it possible to maintain 
the right temperature in each room regard- 
exposure. 


Each Peerless Unit being entirely inde- 
pendent of every other, the operating ex- 
pense is per room, and proportional to the 
demands of that room per unit of time, 
less than cost of operation of any other 
chanical system of heating and ventilating. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CO., INC. 


and 


schools are equipped with 





they provide 


and containing 


The 


con- 
One room may be naturally 
The Peerless System 


and 
me- 


PUUDAEAEEANDGUODSEEDOLUEOOOAAEOEGASEOEEEGUEOCUORGGSEREDEAADEDECEDERESETENIOURAROCUREEAEOEE EOLA EOROEOEEEOLUGOROEOOUATRIGROGEGEOROCORGEURORO OO RG ELEN ON EEEE 


St. New York, N. Y. 




















grip infection Lr Chapin who was 65 years old tive ability financial judgment optimism faith 
became principal of the Normal School in 1907 honesty unlimited patience knowledge of human 
Supt. R. BE. Gowans of Ottawa, Kans has been nature and a genuine spirit of service there is a 
reelected for his eighteenth term, at the same salary chance for a superintendent to make good 
Supt. Sebastian Lake of Sae City, la has been S. J. Gier has resigned the superintendency of the 
reelected for the ensuing year Hillsdale Michigan, schools Iie has been active in 
Benjamin J Burris state superintendent of the teaching profession for thirty-seven years 
schools for Indiana, has been elected president of the There seems to be well nigh universal demand 
eastern division of the Indiana Normal School it for the reelection of William 1 Ettinger as superin 


Munele tende! 
Supt. ¢ W. Crandell of Cadillae, Mich has beer tin of 
reelected for another two-vear term at al increased t he 


it of the 


recogn 


New York City 
the Publie Education 
tion of the 


schools,” says the bull 
Association, “inspired by 
ind enlightened way 


surageous 


salary in which he has administered the schools What evi 
Supt. W. G. Robinson of Selmer, Tenn., has been dence could be more conclusive than this that the best 
reelected for the ensuing year interests of the school system and of the community 
J. O. Engleman, former superintendent and more would be served by retaining Dr. Ettinger? For the 
recently field secretary of the National Education primary task of a superintendent of schools is three 
Association has been elected superintendent of fold to lead his staff wisely and enthusiastically, to 
schools at Terre Haute, Ind Mr. Engleman assumes make the schools administer to the needs of the chil 
his new office on August first dren, and to win the enlightened support of the com 
Supt. C. ¢ Roeder of Jourdanton. Tex has been munity in the furtherance of his program In all 
reelected for the next two years these respects Dr. Ettinger has made his mark 
Francis G. Blair, state superintendent of public Supt. David BE. Cloyd of Hurton, S. D., has re 
instruction for Illinois, has been named chairman of cently been reelected for another term of three years, 
the school division for Illinois of the Thomas Jefferson at the same salary Supt. Cloyd has just completed 
Memorial Foundation Mr. Blair's work will be the i four-year term as head of the school system Since 
enlisting of the support of pupils and teachers of his Mr. Cloyd came to the superintendency, many modifica 
state in the movement to stablish Monticello as a tions and improvements have been made in the schools, 


accessible 


memorial 
AMONG 


permanent to the public 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


ind the 
ippreciably 


have been 


program 


general educational spirit and tone 


improved A constructive school 


“The captain of his soul! How easy for the super has been promoted, the staff of teachers and principals 
intendent to say! Hlow difficult to be! Like the has made continuous growth and advancement, and 
straight and narrow path that leadeth into life. how the general work of the community has been stimu 
few there be that tind it! So writes Dr. John L lated 
rildsley in an appreciation of Clarence E. Meleney Mr Arthur E. Lindborg, of St. Croix, has been 
who retires as associate superintendent of the New ippointed director of edueation for the Virgin Islands 
York City schools this year “And through many of the United States, succeeding Mr. Daniel R. Nase 
vears he has run true to form, the same youthful Mr. Nase has become principal of the high school at 
enthusiast for new ideas and the same believer in the Arecibo, Porto Rico 
true and tried , 

Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, former superintendent 
of the Philadelphia schools and governor of Pennsy! 

Vinia has accepted the position of professor of edu 
cation at Bates College, Maing 

Superintendent ¢ M. Negu of Greybull, Wyom 
ing, has become a strong factor in the health move 
ment of the state Iie presided at a recent meeting 


of the Wyoming Public Association 
livered an instructive addre on “The 
Educational Field 


and «de 
Nurse in the 


Oklahoma A. J. Love ha been reelected super 
ntendent at Blackwell for three year R. Lee Snyder 
reelected superintendent at Nowata A B Herring 
has been reelected superintendent of the Wynnewood 

or the twelfth consecutive time Superintend 
e! ca Boggett has been reelected at Sayre 

erit ndent H. B. Wilson of Berkeley, Cali 
forn elected superintendent of the Houston 


Texa salary of $8,500, but Mr. Wilson 
has de t 

Dr. ¢ Meleney issociate superintendent 
of the New will retire at the end 
of this year f t that he has reached 
the age of s« New York City as 
in educator for 

Darrell Joyver he Hamilton 
Ohio schools sum lent’s job in 
the following “In g hip, execu 
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Supt. Ira H. MelIntire of Green Bay, W } bee! 
reelected for a three-year term 

Supt. Prentiss Brown of Baker lda Ww g 
it the close of the school vear 

Mr. M. M. Van Patten has been elected perir 
tendent of schools at Buhl, Ida., for the next 

Mr. W. F. Doughty has been elected superintend 
ent of schools at Hillsboro, Tex to succeed W | 
Lofland 

Charles F. Miller of Goshen, superintendent 
Elkhart county for three years, and former f N 
panee where he was superintendent for sixteen veat 
has announced his candidacy for the state superintend 
ency of the Indiana schools 

The New York City board of education has 
pointed the following new school principa Kugene 
A. Collegan, principal of Boys’ High School: John M 
Avent principal of Curtis High School ind = Elias 
Lieberman, principal of Thomas Jeffersor High 
School 

Peter A. Mortenson, former Chicago iperintend 
ent of schools, has gone into the life insurance bus 
ness “Insurance has reached a lofty place of educa 
tion in the care of one’s families, health and sar 
tion, and this field is but the continuation of elemer 
tary, high and college courses he said In sehe 
life, from the educator's point of view, I was engaged 
in leading an army who were underwriting the eduea 
tion of children I am continuing that work by striv 
ing to educate their fathers to underwrite the imb 
tions of their life.” 

Mrs. Josephine Preston, state superintendent of 
Washington, is being criticized by the press f i 
state for sanctioning an essay among the pupils 
the question of public utilities privately owned 

Mr. E. H. Drehonor of Mt. Pleasant, Mich has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Stanton, t 
succeed W V. Horn 

Supt. J. J. Hendricks of Kerens, Tex., has been 


reelected for a two-year term 
Supt. F. L. Mahannah of Cedar Falls, Ia., has beer 
reelected for a two-year terin 


Supt. C. F. Garrett of Fairfield, Ia., has been re 
elected for a sixth term 
Mr. Charles C. Krauskopf has been elected district 


Chicago, Ill, to sue 
Krauskopf is a graduate of the 
and has been connected with the 


superintendent of schools at ceed 
the late Mr. Long. Mr 


University of Indiana 


Chicago schools since 1809 
NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
Mr. Lewis Weaver has been reappointed chief e1 


Kansas City Kan Mess 
ippointed as architects for 
more than S50.000 


gineer of the board at 
Rose & Peterson have 
ill building amounting to 


Mr. John R. King, former member of the board of 
educat ion at Detroit, Mich., died on March 9th, at the 
ige of 73. Mr. King was secretary of the board from 


1ISS84 to 1892 

ASSOCIATION ELECTIONS 

William J. Bickett, superintendent of schools at 
lrenton was elected president of the New Jersey state 
ouncil of education The other officers elected are 


Vice-president Ilarry A. Sprague superintendent of 
schools, Summit secretary J Hloward Hulsart of 
Dover, superintendent of schools, Morris County, and 
treasurer hdward \ Waltor superintendent of 


selle 


chools, Re 





tecennine 
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Ahoy Poennial, 


Window Shades 


Because they’ re good for many 
years they cost less in the end 





Athey Perennial Window Shades do 
cost a little more when you buy them. 
But when you figure their yearly 
cost—their first cost divided by the 
number of years they are good—you'll 
realize they really are the most econ- 
Omical shades you can buy. 


Many of the first Athey Shades manufac- 
tured—ten years ago—are still in use and 
in excellent condition. Contrast that with 
the life of ordinary shades, which must usu- 
ally be replaced every few years. 


And aside from their long life there is no 
other shade that will give the full measure 
of satisfaction which you always get from 
the Athey. They raise from the bottom, or 
lower from the top— 
folding like a fan. So 
you can shade just 
the part of the win- 
dow that needs shad- 
ing, without shutting 
out the light and air. 
And when your win- 
dows are open they 
won't flutter or rattle. 


There’s nothing about 
them to get out of 
order — no rollers, 











Detail drawing showing 
construction and opera- 
tion of Athey Perennial 
Shades. Because of their 
extremely long life and 
consequent low cost— 
because they permit 
shading any part of the 
window —and _ because 
there is nothing to get 
out of order, Athey 
Shades are being in- 
stalled in the _ finest 
schools, hospitals, ho- 
tels, office buildings and 
factories throughout the 
country. Also in many 
of the finest homes. 


catches, latches or 
springs to slip or stick. 
And even rain won't 
ruin them. They are 
made of indestructible 
cloth — thoroughly 
shrunken and water- 
proofed — and can be 
dry cleaned. 


Write for complete 


information and prices 


Khey Company 


6053 West 65th Street - Chicago, Illinois 
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Show'ng sectional view of Dunham 














um He ating System 





You should know more 
about Dunham Vacuum 
Heating for Schools 


T represents a highly perfected development of Vacuum 
[ Steam Heating for school buildings, which system was 

revolutionized twenty years ago by the Dunham Ther- 
mostatic Radiator Trap. A Dunham System offers your 
school marked economies and certain distinct advantages. 


Because it utilizes a mechanically induced vacuum, piping 
of small size may be used, insuring a low-first-cost-factor. 
There is no noise with a Dunham Vacuum Heating System 
—an important advantage in school heating. Steam waste 
is eliminated. Maximum radiator efficiency, quick circula- 
tion and positive removal of air and water from radiators 
and piping, all are secured with this system. 


We have a Bulletin on Dunham Vacuum Heating of pe- 
culiar interest to schools which we should like to send you. 
Ask for Dunham Vacuum Heating Bulletin No. 110. 


C. A. DUNHAM CO. 
230 East Ohio Street, 
CHICAGO 
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spiral slide 


FIRESCAPE 


There are, on the aver- 
age, five school fires a day 
in the United States with 
frequent loss of life. 





















And yet not a single life 
has ever been lost by 
= fire in schools equipped 
Sie | with Dow Spiral Slide 
She SN bes Firescapes. 








Can you afford to have 
anything less than abso- 
lute protection against 
fire in your school? 





Write us today — giving 
height. 





THE DOW CO. 


Incorporated 
300 N. Buchanan St., Louisville, Ky. 
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rs S easy to clean underneath this radiator. 
It is supported from the wall by E-Z Hang 
ers. No radiator legs in the way. E-Z Hangers 
make them unnecessary. Note also the radi 
ator’s trim, attractive appearance. E-Z Hang 
ers are entirely invisible. 

Convenient! Sanitary! Cut cleaning costs! 
Better looking! Inexpensive! live reasons 
why E-Z Hangers go into so many of the new 
schools being built. 


See your architect, or write us for details. 


HEALY-RUFF CoO. 
Dept. 17 Minneapolis, Minn. 










— 
RADIATOR HANGER 


YOU'LL USE ’EW 











The Kelly Octopus 
Water Closet Combination 


For Schools 

















8 Water Closets in small space. 
Stands out free from Walls. 
Does not intercept Light or Air. 


Can be installed in Half the Space, in Half the Time, 
and at Half the Cost of others. 


The large Octopus One Piece Drainage Fitting, not 
shown, is included with each Combination. 


Hundreds in use. 
Details on request. 
THOS. KELLY & BROS. 


3422-24-26 W. LAKE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 




















Murdock Patent Outdoor 
Bubble Fonts are the out 
come of over 70 years ot 
cumulative water service 
knowledge. 

The only drinking foun- 
tain that will not freeze and 
burst. 

Used in Schoolyards, 
Parks and Playgrounds 
throughout the United 
States. 

ALSO 

Indoor Drinking Fountains that 
are real water devices made for 
school service. Fool Proof. Che 
patent bubbler head affords a full 
soft bubble and a satisfying drink. 
A thin squirting stream is impos 
sible. 





THE MURDOCK 
PATENT 
OUTDOOR Vha k 

BUBBLE FONT tain Should Be. 


Write tor catalogue and Booklet 
“What An Outdoor Drinking Foun 


The MURDOCK MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Makers of Anti-freezing Water Devices Since 1853. 
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h S00 | AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
: M schools were | 
equipped with Webster Sys- 
tems of Steam Heating dur- | 
ing 1923. This indicates the vital | stats 
part played by Webster Service in | | encom |_——— 
School Heating. | 
For over 36 years the Webster | Metaphram Motors 
s ; pPtaphra otors e used to co rf) rs rnished i 
Organization has been acknowledged | comasetion With Metenal Eputem ei Aateemtie Geompamaee Con: 
leader in the development of steam heat- this purpose. When Metaphram Motore, are installed they practi. 
ing systems to greater comfort and econ- | ould hen on 
omy. Over 30,00 0 installations attest | Nations "9 tg ~~ by . ont ar9, Sostames for the pur- 
08e e are oO use or. Oo ers Oo 9 
to Webster worth. wa When selecting demuens wy yy A FO 
ee be pane that they ~~ on oe ap — and pyr 
2 - - operated—-your best assurance of complete satisfaction and long life. 
School executives having heating 
problems will find the nearest Webster NARANAVANALALNANANAN AN The National System is installed in schools 
. a r t ited Stat ‘ 
engineer helpful —— A _ post-card to MEME NeleReE ME | list of installations will be sent on request and 
Camden will produce him. | A) ‘mite womr investigation. 
i—awihior—- e 
| National Regulator Co. 
7 . 2301 Knox Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
W ARREN WEBSTER & COMPANY Offices in principal cities 
Established 1888 
Camden, N. J. $3 42 U. S. Branches \ ' 
DARLING BROS. Ltd., :: MONTREAL, CANADA | 
| ry es 
Construction 
| of National 
| Metaphram Onna 
| | Motor 
— Flexible Anchorage System for School Shops 
Installation in the Manual Training Department of the Passaic Memorial School 
J J. H. Constantine, Director of Industrial Education, Passaic, N. J. 


During the years in which the writer has been slabs was the first step to relieve this condition. 
engaged in both engineering construction and they are not, however, entirely dependable in 
vocational education work in schools, the need carrying capacity and never seem to be placed 
, for some standard form of reliable anchorage in’ in the right place. This means some kind of 

ceilings, floors, and side walls for the purpose’ bridging on the ceiling in order to get the 
of fastening motors, line shafting hangers anchorage and flexibility necessary. 
machinery, piping, ete., has been constantly When existing equipment or transmission lines 
brought before him. must be changed, considerable labor, careful 

Modern school buildings as well as industrial measurements, bridging and drilling is necessary 
buildings differ greatly in form of construction. where no inserts are provided or where individ- 
In recent years, however, the trend of modern _ ual inserts are used. 
engineering practice is to provide a fully fire- These difficulties have been greatly relieved if 
proof structure. This means a reinforced con- pot entirely eliminated in recent years by the use 
crete building or steel frame with reinforced of the long continuous box rail insert (Fig. l 
concrete slabs and concrete fireproofing on steel shows one type of these inserts in cross section). 
members. These long inserts running continuously in 

In school buildings it is usually a difficult parallel rows over the entire ceiling, make it 
problem in the machine shop, laboratories and possible to secure the required anchorage at any 







gymnasium to find a secure and flexible anchor- point desired, usually without any bridging. 

! age for apparatus. These inserts are heavy rolled sections and are 

The spotting of individual inserts set flush designed to take any load within practical re- 
| with the ceiling and embedded in concrete floor quirements. 

+ It is a source of pleasure as well as a great 

n gle 7 convenience to know that whenever the necessity 

Stirrup arises for installing additional equipment; rear- 





FIG. iA. DETAIL OF BOX RAIL INSERT. 


out any additional material (and usually without 
the aid of expert millwrights). This is also 
true in reference to the placing of line shafting 
or counter-shafting. Box rail inserts of this 
kind should be incorporated in the building de- 
sign, especially in manual training departments 
for “safety first” sake as well as the economy 
and convenience they afford. (Figs. 2 and 3 illus- 
trates some of their uses.) 






























































t | ranging existing machinery, and _ relocating Figure 4 illustrates the method of installa- 
J Steel Wedge Ses motors these changes can be made quickly with- tion used in the Passaic Memorial School. This 
" 
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No less wonderful than ‘ 


é the lamp is the trans- y 
: 4 formation wrought by 
RADIA I 1O / > this magic chamber ? 
f 4 from which air 
IS y . emerges clean and ; 
4 


CHEAPER 
INSTALLED 





“Chinook” Radiation requires no return bends, 
els or other fittings. There are no right-and-left- 
hand threads or other troublesome factors that 
enter into its assembly. 








The contractor who installs “Chinook” Radia- tempers extremes of 
heat, softens dryness, 


tion can be certain of keeping within his erect- anh sitetiatien. tak 
ion estimates-- and certain of a finished job that cost of ventilation. 

is profitable to himself as well as highly satis- "i 

; factory to his client. 66 | 
| Fans and 


; 


r] , - 
| uy Carrier Air Washers 
remove dust and dust borne bacteria and can ; 
} 3 : , a2 Y 
| be used with recirculation to reduce fuel bill 24 


50%. Let us tell you more. Write to Dept. 37. «Q 





Ke 





Buffalo Forge Company 
Buf fals.N-Y.US.4A. 


| Carrier Air Conditioning Company of America 
| 


5 MANUFACTURING CO. 


746 Greenbush Street 
MILWAUKEE 13 















































cut shows a corner of the manual training de- 
partment. The long continuous inserts were set 


flush with ceiling and run in parallel lines about 
7’ 0” center to center from wall to wall. Since 
this school is in course of construction, the 
photograph was taken after the scratch coat of 
plaster had been applied. The rails were em- 
bedded in the reinforced concrete floor slab, 
which is of the Republic long span flat slab de- 











well as a long continuous insert. This point 
may be economically utilized by designers and 
engineers, and the initial cost of box rails 
thereby reduced. 

For installation or changing of equipment, a 
flat or monkey wrench and six foot rule are the 
only tools necessary. Lining up and adjusting of 
overhead line shafting can be carried out quickly 
and with little labor cost. Where heavy cast- 
ings have to be handled an I Beam can be clipped 
to box rails or hook bolt used for a chain hoist. 

The long ntinuous box rail is a great ad 
vance in anch practice, not only for man 
ual training de} ments in schools but in prac- 
tically all departm of industrial plants. 


SCHOOLHOUSE DEDICATIONS 

The new Emerson school at Ionia, Michigan, 
was opened with appropriate ceremonies. Presi- 
dent J. Clyde Watt was in charge. The high 
school orchestra provided the music. President 
Watt outlined the history of the building project. 
Other speakers were the mayor and prominent 
clergymen of the city. A flag presentation 
closed the program. 

The new Emerson elementary school at 
Ionia, Mich., was opened with a formal program. 


tion delivered the address of welcome followed 
by an address by Mayor F. W. Green and others. 
A few days later the new Jefferson school was 
opened with an address by W. L. Coffee, deputy 
state superintendent of public instruction. The 
members of the board of education are J. Clyde 
Watt, Roy E. Curtis, Dr. R. L. Benedict, Lewis 
H. Hale and Mrs. Gertrude A. Page. A. A. 
Pother is the superintendent. Miss Erma Beck- 
with is the principal of the new Emerson school 
and Miss Lucy Cull is at the head of the new 
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FIG. 4. CEILING OF SHOP IN THE PASSAIC MEMORIAL SCHOOL, SHOWING INSERTS 
FLUSH WITH PLASTER. 
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KNOWLES 


Air Diffuser 











For Modern 





School Auditoriums 

















The Knowles Notch Air Diffuser is a proven de- 
vice, which assures the comfort of the audiences 
in the baleony as well as in the lower floor. A 
small, simple and inexpensive device made of cast 
iron placed inconspicuously under the fixed seats. 
These are connected with the air chambers or 
ducts through which the fresh air is forced by 
a blower fan. 

Fresh air, warm or cool, is distributed with 
perfect uniformity throughout the entire audi- 
torium, by adjusting the caps of the diffusers, 
and when properly adjusted, the device is locked 
so that it cannot be tampered with. 


The Knowles Notch Air Diffuser is installed in 
School auditoriums in every State and in Canada 
and are standard equipment among many Architects 
today as a solution to their auditorium ventilating 
problems 

Send for our new booklet B 





Knowles Mushroom Ventilator Company 


202-204 Franklin St., New York City 











An Article That Should Be Studied and Filed 
by Every School Official 


Vous 
Clea, "0ds of 
~—s “moss 
her; 


The available literature on the sub- 
ject of CLEAN AIR is very scant. The 
vital importance of insuring CLEAN 
AIR in schools makes this article by 
Mr. A. M. Goodloe, who knows his sub- 
ject through long experience, very val- 
uable to every school official. 

We will gladly send a copy if you will 
drop us a postal, attention of Dept. 
F-11. 


MIDWEST 


: 
MIDWEST CANADA LIMITED INCORPOR 
83 CRAIG STREET, WEST 
MONTaEA CANADA 





100 EAST 45 STREET 
NEW VORK CiTy 
Offices in Principal Cities 












































Model B manually operated Hoist at Spring Lake Public School, 
Spring Lake, N Ernest A. Arend, Architect 


|| Note the convenience 
| of the Overhead Crane 























No rehandling of ashes at 
grade level saves time and labor 


HE G&G Overhead Crane models are favored 

by public schools because with this type of 
equipment, the removal of ashes is reduced to the 
simplest and most economical method of handling. 
G&G Overhead Crane Hoists are made in electric and 
hand power models. Where there is a considerable vol- 
ume of ashes, the electrically operated hoist should be 


used. Current consumption is exceedingly low, as dem- 
onstrated by numerous tests. 





Where grade level approach does not permit ash truck 
to stop alongside of opening leading to boiler room and 
ashes must first be deposited on sidewalk, other G&G 
models without Overhead Crane are available. 


Our Engineering Department will be glad to work 
with your school board and heln you select the model 
and equipment best suited to your needs. 


945 schools in 40 states are now using G&G ash re- 
moval equipment. 


For complete description and illustrations 
of G&G Hoists write for catalog. Particular 
attention is invited to the advantage of hav- 
ing a safe sidewalk opening. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 
551 West Broadway New York 


The 
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Telescopic Hoist 


with Automatic Gear Shifting Brake 
My Device and Silencer 
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THERMOMETERS 


for Your Department of 
Domestic Science 


N successful ad- 
ministration 
of your domestic 
science classes, 
the Wilder family 
of cooking ther- 
mometers are im- 
portant factors. 





Dora Oven Mrs. Spratt 
for the range oven for deep fat frying 
Wee Willie Wilder Sally Sweet 
for cake griddle “ 


‘ for candy and frostings 
and fireless cooker 


A part of the science in the domes- 
tic science of cooking hinges on cor- 
rect cooking temperatures. Write 
your jobber or let us quote you. 


~ PIKE 


CO.,TROY,N.Y. 





No. 1582 


WILDE 


THERMOMETER 























You Cannot Get Proper Ventilation 
in the School Room by simply opening 
windows. Open windows create drafts—cause 

colds—or at least discomfort for some of the 
pupils. Proper ventilation at all times— 


under all weather conditions is enjoyed 
by the schools where the School Board 
has investigated and_ installed 


“GLOBE” Ventilators 


There is someone on YOUR 
School Board who should at 
least FIND OUT the 
facts about this sim- 
ple, inexpensive 
ventilator — 
why not 


YOU 
? 





For complete information and list of prominent schools 
that are equipped with GLOBE VENTILATORS, please 
address Department J. 


GLOBE VENTILATOR CO., TROY, N. Y. 
So A EL 


At the 


may not even know there is trouble. 


Remote Dimmer Control 
Cumulative Control = 
Pre-selection 











auditorium. 


Cry of “Lights!” 


During illustrated lectures, or plays, when the dark- 
ened auditorium is filled with hundreds of children, some 
very slight accident may cause a general panic—merely 
because it happens in the dark! In case of fire the same 
thing is true. The cry—‘What’s happened to the lights?” 
may take on terrible meaning. Perhaps the man at the 
switchboard has left his post! Or being behind stage, he 


Just such grave possibilities make the @ Major System 
of Lighting Control a supreme safety 
school. Its unique Extended Re- 


MAJOR SYSTEM mote Control allows any teacher 

ADVANTAGES at any time to step to the wall, 

Remote Control press a button, and turn on all 
Extended Remote Control lights instantiy! 


case of fire, even if the 


Flashless, noiseless switch back stage 
eperanes drenched with 

Minimum stage space 

Unit construction 


are not short-circuited and the 
lights will remain on. 


Seside having these advan- 
tages, the @ Major System af- 
fords marvelous lighting effects, 
is safe for students to operate, 
and is adaptable to any sized 


Write for our informative book, “The 
Control of Lighting in Theaters,” with 
a special section on school auditoriums. 


Arank Adam 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ST.LOUIS 
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factor for any 


pilot-board is 
water, switches 














POTTER 
TUBULAR FIRE ESCAPE 


eee 


YOUR 














IS POSITIVELY SAFE. 


Always ready for use without 
interference from ice, water, 
smoke, fire, o1 becoming 





clogged 


9? 


SCHOOL 




















Are your schools equipped with safe 
fire escapes? Not the kind that are a 
menace to safety in so far as being ice 
covered or steep or shaky. Only able 
bodied persons can use the ordinary fire 
escapes, IF fire and smoke from the 
lower windows has not reached it. 


In appearance the Potter Tubular Fire Escape 
re 


; mo attractive than the old iron escape No 
upkeep or repairs are necessary due to the lasting 
and high grade materials used in the construction 
of the Potter Tubular Fire Escape 

Write for literature describing this Fire Escape 
and also list of installations in your stat« 


POTTER MANUFACTURING CORP. 
1862 CONWAY BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Scores Burned 
and Crushed 


in Fire Panic 


EXTRA 


The injured told a story of 


raging flames and a mad rush 
for a narrow stairway. in 
which many were crushed to 


death, the report said 
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DRAPERIZE 


YOUR 
SCHOOL 











Every school should be equipped 
with Draper’s Adjustable Win- 
dow Shades, the most practical, 
durable and easiest operating 
adjustable window shades made. 
They are made of especially 
selected materials and are man- 
ufactured under the most rigid 


supervision — the secret of their 
extreme wearing and lasting 
qualities. 


Draper Adjustable Window Shades 


Draper’s Adjustable Window Shades are guaranteed to 
give satisfactory service and will continue to do so over 
a long period of years,—because, Draper’s Adjustable 
and meet every 
window shade requirement most satisfactorily, efficiently 


Window Shades are built for service 





and economically. 


Desc) iptive Literature on Request. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 








Draper Adjustable Window Shades 








Meet Every School Requirement | 
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TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 

Five changes in the rules governing teacher 
training in Indiana have been adopted by the 
state board of education. The changes which 
were adopted by the board at the suggestion of 
the state teachers’ subcommittee are as follows: 

1. While two subject groups are still required, 
a teacher desiring to specialize may do so. 

2. The number of semester hours which a 
teacher is required to attend classes when a stu- 
dent of science is increased by from 20 to 50 per 
cent. 

3. The amount of educational work for 
teachers is reduced slightly, thereby allowing an 
increase in academic work. 

1. Teachers who have taught three years will 
be granted a second grade license and after two 
more years of teaching will be granted a first 
grade license. (The law formerly provided that 
a teacher must have at least five years of teach- 
ing before she was granted a first grade license.) 
5. Increased the amount of work in music 
and arts from ten to twenty hours. 

The school board of Somervilie, Mass., has 
defeated a proposal providing for a flat increase 
of $100 in salary to all instructors. 

Under a rule of the school board at Jones- 
boro, Ark., all teachers on the teaching staff for 
three years and performing satisfactory service, 
ire rated as permanent members of the staff. 
The permanent listing of the teacher’s name 
means that the teacher is dependable and can be 
retained indefinitely without the formality of an 
annual endorsement. The salary and assign- 
ment of such teachers are subject to change but 
the tenure is permanent so long as the teacher 
remains competent. Teachers rated as perman 
ent must give evidence of seeking professional 
improvement and of continuing to improve their 
classroom teaching. 

Teachers rated as permanent may not be dis 
missed without due notice. In like manner they 
are expected to give the administrative officers 
sufficient notice in case they desire to leave the 
m to go elsewhere. Failure to send such 

; taken to mean that the teacher is sub- 
ject to reassignment for the ensuing year. 


Syst 


not 


\ special letter explaining the rules is regu- 
al ent out by Superintendent J. O. Womack 
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Wuy USE MARBLE? 


HATEVER the 

quirement in any case, there are 
MARBLES which exactly meet it 
and exhibit all other desirable and 
necessary characteristics. 

Is the dominant note richness and 
brilliancy of color,—is it softness of 
tone and richness of texture,—is it 
form, or light and shade, expressed 
in moldings, carving and sculpture.— 
is it simple visible and sanitary clean- 
liness, expressed with quiet dignity, 
—is it desirable to reflect and utilize 
all available light in darker places or 
to absorb and suppress the glare in 
lighter places,——Among the Marbles 
of the World the Perfect Material 
will be found. 


ALABAMA MARBLE CO. 


Main office and plant: 
Gantt’s Quarry, Alabama. 


all grades of Alabama Marble. Manufacturers 
and Contractors 


Marble. Inquiries for prices and e&’timates should be addressed 
to the Sales Department, Birmingham, Alabama. 
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Sales Department, 
1701 Avenue A, Birmingham, Alabama. 


for interior marble work in Any Kind of 
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to teachers placed on the 
action of the board. 

The Substitute Teachers Association of New 
York City through its president, Mrs. Emline M. 
Irre, has voiced its protest against married 
women teachers with husbands who are able to 
provide for them. According to Mrs. Irre, there 
are married teachers in the system getting $40 
a week who have husbands getting salaries of 
about $50 a week and who also hold night posi 
tions teaching English to foreigners whereby 
they get another $20 a week, making their 
salary approximately $110, while substitutes who 
are by no means less prepared to teach the even- 
ing schools go starving, as there are no available 
vacancies for these teachers. At least, she adds, 
they do not know of them as there is no means 
provided for the substitutes and schools to get 
in touch with one another. 

Among the questions to teachers under a 
self-improvement plan submitted by Supt. R. W. 
Fairchild, Elgin, Ill., and Assistant Supt. Miss 
Mae T. Kilcullen the following are embodied: 
“Am I neat in dress and care of person? Am I 
inclined towards the extreme and immodest in 
dress? Am I courteous? Do I enunciate 
clearly? Do I get enough rest? Do I prepare 
my questions? Dol play favorites? Dol have 
a clear cut idea of the purpose of my lesson? 

Through the board of education three hun 
dred pupils secured the reinstatement of Miss 
Nancy Muter who had been dismissed by the 
superintendent of the Atlantic City, N. J., 
schools. 


permanent list by 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

Middletown, Conn. Under a new rule of the 
board, an extra maximum salary has been pro- 
vided for teachers who have received the maxi 
mum salary for at least one year. The extra 
salary applies to grade and high school teachers, 
both male and female, and is given at the rate 
of $50 a year on condition that the teacher at 
tends a complete session of an approved summer 
school and presents evidence of having com 
pleted the work satisfactorily. Until further 
action, a teacher may have his or her salary in 
creased in this manner $100 beyond the above 

mentioned maximum salaries. 
It is also provided that a payment of $50 shall 
be made in ten monthly installments of $5 each 


to any teacher who may attend the sessions of 
the National Education Association and who 
shall take a four weeks’ course in an approved 
summer school. Such teacher must present evi- 
dence of having attended the convention and of 
having performed satisfactorily the work in the 
summer school. 

The teachers of Cincinnati are considering 
the question of group insurance. 

Paterson, N. J. The committee on educa 
tion of the board has approved a new salary 
schedule providing for the following salaries: 

First year, $1,400; second year, $1,500; third 
year, $1,600; fourth year, $1,700; fifth year, 
$1,800; sixth year, $1,900; seventh year, $2,000; 
eighth year, $2,100; ninth year, $2,300; tenth 
year, $2,500; eleventh year, $2,700; twelfth year, 
$2,900; thirteenth year, $3,000. 

The school board of Schenectady, N. Y., has 
decided against the retention of the teachers’ 
rating system. Future increases in salary are 
to be apportioned under the law providing in- 
creases of not less than $75 annually. The elim- 
ination of the merit system is said to meet the 
approval of 75 per cent of the teaching force. 

High school teachers in Newark, N. J., re- 
ceive the highest salaries paid for regular 
teachers, according to a recent bulletin of the U. 
S. Bureau of Education. Newark teachers be- 
gin at a salary of $2,100 and advance to $4,400 
by annual increases. In general the great cities 
offer the best salaries but their highest entrance 
salary, $1,500 is matched in some of the smaller 
places such as San Jose, Richmond and Pied- 
mont, Calif. The amount most often paid to be- 
ginning teachers is $1,000. The circular reports 
the salaries for teachers in elementary, junior 
high, and high schools in nearly all cities of more 
than 2,500 population. 

The court has recently rendered a decision 
in favor of the school board of Lake Bluff, IIl., in 
a suit brought by D. R. Mitchell, a teacher, to re- 
cover a vear’s salary. It was alleged that the 
board did not permit the teacher to carry out his 
contract because he was not licensed. 

Newark, N.J. Salary increases have recently 
been granted to teachers, giving $100 to elemen- 
tary teachers, $125 to women high school teach- 
ers, and $150 to men teachers. 
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International School Busses 


| for Safe, Low-Cost Passenger Transportation 


tional School Busses in use. 


shown below is a very popular model. 









It is an outstanding fact that in the localities 
| where the consolidated school idea has pro- 
| gressed farthest there are the most Interna- 
} 


| Internationals stand the test of close scrutiny 
| before purchase, and hard, continuous service 
in daily use. 


Also, the line is complete. The bus 


This is because 
beatable. 


It is 


rigidly built, with airplane plywood panels that 
are light and strong. This bus can be furnished 
in cross-seat or side-seat style. For dependable, 
economical transportation, this model is un- 


Large-capacity chassis can be furnished com- 
plete with bodies up to 35-40 passenger sizes. 
For schools desiring deluxe equipment, the 
International Speed Sedan (12-15 
passenger capacity) furnishes the 
utmost in luxurious transportation. 


The regular International Mo- 
tor Truck dealer will give you de- 


tails as to price, equip- 
ment, and design of all 


International School 
Busses. Or write to 


the address below for 
complete information 
if you prefer. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
606 S. Michigan Ave. 


Incorporated CHICAGO, ILL. 











ECONOMIES IN SCHOOL BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION. 
(Concluded from Page 61) 
rooms to total area, the days of the advertising 


school architect, who does business on a boast 


amount of available class 
rooms or should be 


Per pupil cost of building is an item that if 


of everything but 
usable space, numbered. 
published would tend to decrease extravagance 
in construction and increase space utility. 

“In certain buildings there has been much 
money spent on expensive showers for girls and 
elaborate dressing and locker rooms which are 
seldom used. The question of the use of such 
facilities should be determined before the equip- 
ment is installed.” 

The Problem of Toilets 

The report makes an indictment against the 
state code in its provisions on toilets in school- 


houses. The code provides one toilet for each 


25 boys and one toilet for each 15 girls. The 
committee found to its surprise that there was 
but a slight variation in the use of girls’ toilets 


over boys’ toilets. The committee, after report 


ing its findings on several schools, Says: 

“Combining these reports in terms of maxi- 
mum accommodations for a school of 1,200 
equally divided between boys and girls, it would 
mean that there should be provided ten toilets 
for boys and twelve for girls, or a total of 22 
toilets, and if based on average accommodations, 
there should be provided six toilets for boys and 
seven for girls, or a total of thirteen. 

“While if the state code were complied with 
there should be provided 24 toilets for boys and 
40 for the girls, a total of 64. 
the state code requires 140 per cent more toilets 
for than the 
233 1/3 per cent more for girls than the maxi- 


This means that 


boys maximum use shows, and 


mum use shows, and 300 per cent in excess of 
average needs for boys and 471 per cent in ex- 


cess of average needs for girls. 


“A check-up on a large number of elementary 
the architectural department of the 
Cleveland schools shows that, at the maximum 


schools by 


30 girls and one toilet 
for 
boys would be more than ample and that, by a 


use one toilet for each 
for each 50 boys and one urinal each 30 
little organization in the use of these accom- 
the could be 


greatly increased. 


modations, number of children 


feels 


“These figures the committee are sig- 
nificant because this is probably the first real 


study which has been made of toilet accommo 


dations in the schools of the state or so far as 
we are able to discover in the country. It shows 


a chance for a considerable saving in the cost 
of plumbing and fixtures for school toilets as 
well as a saving in floor space used in toilet 
rooms.” 
Discards Fireproof Doors 

The recommendations made by the committee 
“That no fireproof doors 
shall be required in the corridors and stairways 


the heat- 


contain the following: 


of fireproof buildings, except where 


ing plant is in the basement, there may be fire 
proot doors between the basement and the first 
floor; where the heating plant is outside of the 
school building there may be fire doors in con 


necting passage ways between the heating plant 


and the school building, the purpose in both 
cases being that the doors act as smoke screens. 
“That it be made permissible under the law 


to experime nt with cheaper methods of ventila 
f health with 
a cheaper system but 


tion consistent with conservation « 
the hope that not only 


a more satisfactory system may be evolved. 


“That the present regulations regarding 
toilets be revised to provide that not more than 
one toilet shall be required in elementary 


schools for each 30 girls and one toilet for 
each 50 boys, and not more than one urinal 
While in 


senior and junior high schools not more than 


shall be required for each 30 boys. 








each 40 girls 
15 boys. 
ts through- 


shall be required tor 


toilet 


toilet 


one 


and one and one irinal for each 


“That we call upon school architec 


out the state or non-resident architects to apply 


the same business methods to the planning of 
school buildings as are now demanded of archi 
tects of office buildings, hotels and factories 
that they prod ice the maximum ratio of class 
room or usable space to the eubieal contents of 
the building, since ip to the present time there 
has been generally a wanton waste of space in 
school building construction. 

“That we recommend for industrial depart 
ments of senior and junior high schools a shop 
ecnstruction of steel and brick which would 


furnish adequate accommodations at greatly re- 
duced cubical eost. 

“That in planning buildings architects be re 
quired to furnish a per pupil cost of buildings 
already built as a guarantee of economical con- 
That boards of 
architects consider 
along with other qualifications the ability to 
produce efticient 


struction under their plans. 


education in employing 


buildings with the minimum 
of subsidiary contracts.” 


The Easton, Pa., board of education has 
submitted the plans and specifications for its 
new senior high school to Dr. N. L. Engelhardt 
for criticism and report. 

By annexation of eight school districts the 
school population of Norfolk, Va., has been in- 
creased by over 3,000 making a total of 24,000 
pupils. The school board has spent several 
millions in the last five years for new schools. 
Whether in the face of the retrenchment policies 
any new building projects will be undertaken 
in 1924 is not determined. 

School children of the state of Ohio were 
given an opportunity in February, to contribute 
toward a fund, for the restoration and preserva- 
tion of the site of the first settlement at 
Schoenbrunn, in Tuscarawas County. The legis- 
lature has appropriated $10,000 toward the pre- 
servation fund and the contributions of the 
school children will complete the fund. 
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A FIFTEEN-MINUTE JOB 


for four unskilled men to erect the Circle A Bleacher 
section shown below. Seats for a thousand can be erected 
in a couple of hours. 


They can be used indoors or outdoors, in all seasons, for 
athletics, pageants or mass meetings. Two tiers to fifteen 
tiers high, 











Safer Than Stationary Bleachers 


more comtortable because scientifically designed and 


| uilt Send tot ill 


1 j ‘ 
ustrated circular giving full details 
manv satety ind ( iit 


mtort teatures 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
liary of The Alexander Lumber Co 


O14 Neil Street, Champaign, II. 


CIRCLE A 


Portable Bleacher 


Mad bv the Makers ot Circle \ Portable Schools, 


Partitions (Sectional and Removable), and Coat Racl 


1 Su 








Easy As Washing 
Windows 


You can now clean your window shades 
repeatedly — without damage. 


Last month we advised you of the availabil- 
ity of TONTINE WATERPROOF 
SHADE CLOTH and how thoroughly it 
solves the shading problem of your school. 


TONTINE 


WATERPROOF SHADE CLOTH 


defies the rain —its special surface resists 
water and it will not shrink. 


SEND for SAMPLES and MAKE the TEST 


TONTINE SHADE CLOTH defies the sun— 
a special treatment of the cloth eliminates 
the possibility of fading. 


SEND for SAMPLES and MAKE the TEST 


TONTINE SHADE CLOTH is WASH- 
ABLE—responds readily to soap and water 
treatment restoring original appearance — 
and remember this — without injury to the 
fabric. 


SEND for SAMPLES and MAKE the TEST 


In addition to these features TONTINE 
excels in tensile strength, folding strength 
and durability. TONTINE is the ideal 
shade for schools and the first test will prove 
this fact. In your next shade order specify 
by full name “Dupont Tontine waterproof 
shade cloth” and in the meantime send for 
samples and list of satisfied users. 


The Ordinator Company, Inc. 


Sole Distributors 


233 East 41st Street New York, N. Y. 


P. S.—Perfection Shade Rollers will complete your windows and 
your ‘satisfaction. All metal; adjustable in length. 
No sagging; no warping. 
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One-Room Circle A Schools 


Have You Our New Catalog? 


1 r will give you a clearer idea of the substantial and 
Portable Schools - 


stronger and more completely 


solid construction of Circle A 
construction actually 
finished than that of most permanent frame buildings 
of the same size. 

Circle A Portable because of their excel- 
lent hght, 


Schools, 


ventilation and insulation against heat and 


cold, are often preferred by teachers and pupils to 


rooms in the main building which may be of less 


modern construction. 


Yet they can be erected in five to fifteen days with 
ordinary labor, and without a nail being used between 


the floor and the roof covering. 


The latest catalog explains construction features, 


with illustrations, plans, etce., and shows how easily 


Circle A Schools solve the perplexing building prob 


lem. Sent on request. 


CIRCLE A PRODUC 


A Subsidiary of the 


614 Neil Street 


TS CORPORATION 


Alexander Lumber Company 


Illinois 


CIRCLE A 
SCHOOLS 


Made by the Makers of Circle 


Champaign, 


A Portable Bleachers 








A Two-Room Circle A School 











THE BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
Announces the New Model BT BALOPTICON 





Model BT Balopticon is featured by :- 


1. A Cover-Carrying Case that is Practical and 

Convenient. The part is 
The deep or 
upper part fits over and completely protects 
the collapsed lantern. 


lower or shallow 


integral with the pedestal base. 


2. A Pedestal Base that permits the lantern to 
be tilted in two directions. The upward and 
downward tilt controls the height of the pic- 
ture on the screen. The side tilt guarantees 
a horizontal picture no matter how uneven 
may be the table or supporting stand. 


3. The Standard Bausch & Lomb Optical Equip- 
ment, Body Design and Iluminating Unit. 


Write for descriptive literature. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
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Desk E.51, 635 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
New York WwW adilieaiels Chicago San Francisco London 
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PROSCENIUM CURTAINS 
THE SCHOOL AUDITORIUM 





Correct construction—perfect 
operation—minimum cost. 


WE PROVIDE 


TYPE of stage curtain 
to satisfy the architect. 


PRICE to satisfy 
The School Board and 
taxpayer. 


Beautiful. 


Practical. Economical. 





A. P. JACKSON CORP. 
HERKIMER, N. Y. 


Where the “overhead is low.” 
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SCHOOL BUILDING EVOLUTION IN 
GEORGIA. 
(Continued from Page 52) 
Neither does the law requiring architects to 
register prevent certain contractors from fur 


nishing plans under the title of “designer.” 
Such contractors usually offer to furnish free 
plans provided the ‘situation is manipulated so 


is to give them the contract for erecting the 


building. One of the most valuable functions 
it the right sort of architect is to 


the 


check up on 
contractor to see to it that the plans and 
specifications out to the 


advantage of the owner, and it is clearly evident 


are carried greatest 
control when the 
The highest 
order of contractors prefer to work under the 


that there could be no such 


contractor is his own architect. 
supervision of the real architect, knowing that 


such an honest and businesslike course is the 
safest for all concerned. 

Cooperating Parties and Order of Procedure 

From the very beginning, therefore, the fol 
lowing parties should cooperate: 

|. The county board of education, the local 
board of trustees, the local superintendent and 
teachers, the regular state school supervisors 
all to represent the general and particular needs 
and interests of the school as a part of a well 
of consolidated 


planned county unit 


schools 


svstem 


The building supervisor of the state de 


partment of education, to represent building 


ndards applied to local needs. 


The architect, to represent the practical 


development of the building from the plan to 
the completed structure. 
With the foregoing parties always working 


should be 


proximate order of procedure: 


cooperation, the following the ap 


lo select the 
schoo! 


most suitable site for the 


from 


ar under consideration 


ERLING 


All Wool Double Warp 


ANNIN & CO. 


Largest Flag House in the World 


FEDERAL, STATE and MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS use more flags made of STERLING and DEFIANCE 


MADE OF 


Sold by dealers everywhere 


Manufactured only by 


buntings than all other brands combined. 


standpoints of accessibility, environment, drain 


age, soil, 


s1ze, shape. 


2. To decide upon the type and arrangement 
of plan that will best conform to the topography 
of the lot and to the curriculum and enrollment 
of the 


pon those 


school, and to determine in a general way 
that affect the durability 
and appearance of a building 


features 
materials, work 
order to estimate in 
cost of the 


minimum 


manship, design, ete.—in 
an approximate way the probable 
building, including an adequate 
equipment, with a view to deciding upon the 
amount of the bond issue. If the eost runs high 
in relation to the full amount that could legally 
be voted, to make such modifications in the plans 
as will tend to reduce the cost without affecting 
those standards that essential to 


are correct 


school buildings. 
eall a 


election for the purpose of building and 


3. To proceed in the proper way to 
bond 

equipping a schoolhouse according to the plans 
and specifications. Great care should be taken 
by those promoting the matter to have every 
step taken in an absolutely legal way, and to 
community interest in the 


arouse matter to 


earry the election for bonds as unanimously as 
possible. In this connection it would be well 
for the architect to make an attractive drawing 
of the floor plan and a perspective view of the 


building, and to post it in some publie place. 


}. When the 


earried, to 


bond election shall have been 


have the architect to complete the 


working drawings and specifications. At every 
tage he should submit these to the building 
S ipervisor of the state department of education 
for criticisms and suggestions. The final ap 
proval of the building supervisor, representing 
the state department of education, must be 
hand-written on the completed blue prints and 


specifications. 





THE FLAGS THAT GIVE 





Banting 


SERVICE 


advertise 


99-101 Fulton Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


for bids 


and DEFIANCE 


Two Ply Cotton 


HATA 


You Receive Full Value When You Buy 


FLAGS 


ee 


I IA 


in the usual way, 


and to proceed with the letting of the contract 


Onl 
the 


contract, 


sate 


regulations 
Architects. 


the 


the 


and conservative basis 
of American Institute o 


At the time of the 


according to 


- 


letting of the 


building supervisor of the state 


department ot edueation should be present for 


consultation to prevent any mistakes from be 


ing made, should any further modifications in 


the plans and specifications become necessary to 


lower the bids in order to keep within bounds 


of the appropriation for the building and equip 


ment. 


vision of the architect, the definite location 


the site having heen decided upon by all 


6. 


For the 
erection of the building 


ct rned. 


eontractor to 


proceed with the 


under the close 


super 
on 


Col 


As the erection proceeds, if any of the 


cooperating parties, other than the architect, 


aesire 


to 


make suggestions to 


the contractor, 


they must make them only through the archi- 


tect, and any suggestions that the contractor 


may Ww ish to 


architect. 


make must be made directly to the 


This course will prevent confusion, 


and will place the responsibility definitely on 
the architect. 


Absolutely no changes must ever 


be made in the plans and specifications at any 


stage 


without the 


agreement 


f the building 


supervisor of the state departm« nt of education. 


, 
rie 


A Practical Application 


school building 


at 


Barne \ 


in Brooks 


County, Georgia, is a practical application of 
the 


by ilding is 


lll 


principles 


all 


probability 


standpoint. 


future 


Already 


buildings 


outlined in this 


This 


paper. 


now nearing completion, and will 


core correct from every 
it is exerting its influence 
in the state, a number of 


superinte ndents and boards of education having 


Tria 


thins 


Visits 


te 


t 


to 


get into 


the 


spirit of the 
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Standard L.B. school library 


L. B. library furniture equipment in quartered oak 
chairs, tables, charging 
desk, book shelves, book 
trucks, cara cabinets 
— in the Commercial 
High School library, 


Card catalog cases 
Charging desks 








ba 











Yes, but how will it look in 1949? 


If you could visit some of the libraries 
equipped by Library Bureau way back in 
the 80’s or 90’s, you would marvel at the 
appearance, the solidity of the L. B. library 
furniture installed then, and still in active 


SeTvice, 


Such unusual service is the result of these 
7 basic superiorities in L. B. library fur- 


niture: 


1—Finest quality wood 


2—Beautiful quartered sawed oak on all 


large surfaces 


Library furniture 


and supplies 


Chicago 
214 W. Monroe St 


Boston 


89 Federal St 


Library Bureau 


New York 


380 Broadway 


surtaces 


5—Rigid joints 
6—Beauty of finish 
7—Correct design. 


ment listed below. 


San Francisco 


39 < 
€ 


Salesrooms in leading cities in the United States, Great Britain and France 


Providence, R. IL. 


3—Five ply construction on all 


4—Non-warping shelves and uprights 


In planning your library, you too, will 
want to look ahead. Do that now by getting 
in touch with an L. B. salesman—he is a 
specialist in library furniture needs and will 
give you expert advice without obligation. 
Just write the nearest L. B. Library depart- 


Steel bookstack 


Museum cases 


Los Angeles 
McKee and Wentworth McKee & Wentwort 
nd St 440 Pacific Bu 


Reading tables and 
chairs 

Unit wood book-shelv- 
ing, wall and double- 
faced 

Periodical racks 

Dictionary stands 

Atlas cases 

Display cases for books 

Glass door book-cases 

Vertical units for pam- 
phlets, clippings and 
picture files 

Book trucks 

Exhibition cases 


arge 


Bulletin boards 


Lantern slide cases 





School library supplies 





Administrative school rec- 
ords and files for superin- 
tendents, principals, depart- 
ment heads, secretaries, etc. 


Write for catalogs and 
information 





r 





Primarily the splendid success of the Barney 
school building is due to the wise vision and 
idealism of the county superintendent of schools, 
Julian J. Sizemore, Quitman, Ga., in coopera 
tion with one of the most earnest, sincere, and 
businesslike loeal school board of trustees in 


Messrs. F. B. Walker, 


Long, secretarv and treas 


the state. These are 


chairman; Ben. F. 


there is a_ balcony equipped with a fireproot 
motion picture booth. 

Che building was erected at a cost of $130,000 
and was financed by means of a bond issue. 
The funds received for the bonds were placed 
on d posit in the loeal banks and approximate 


$2,500 was received trom interest. 


each year. The first undertaking of this kind 
in New York state was in Constable, Franklin 
County, where the Pine School District started a 
ten-acre forest known as the Davenport Memo- 
rial Park. 

“One difficulty with the American schools of 
today is the lack of application of business prin- 
ciples. What manufacturer could do business if 
he bought all of his wool in September, carded 


BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS it all on the fifteenth of November, on January 
urer; W. R. Blease; J. G. Seruggs, H. D. Supt. W. C. Kunce, of Antwerp, O., with the econd began to spin it, March third began to 
Jordan. assistance of his teachers, issues from time to Weave it and soon after vacation or the latter 

It would be a long storv to tell of the devel time typewritten, mimeographed letters to the part of April began dyeing so that he could 


opment of this situation in detail, including the 
ideal cooperation of all the parties cone rned 
the local school authorities, the state depart 
ment of education, the architect, and the con 
tractor. 
A MODEL SCIENCE BUILDING. 
(Concluded from Page 58) 

each lecture room and some of the laboratories 
are provided with the necessary accessories for 
that purpose. A dark room, adjoining the 
physics laboratory, and facilities for making 
lantern slides are also at hand. 

To give this and the adjoining buildings a 


beautiful setting the landseape gardening sec 


tion of the agricultural department planned the 


planting of lawns, shrubbery and _ trees to 
beautify the grounds. 

The school now has an enrollment of 1,800, 
about half of 
The faculty numbers 72, and its prin- 
cipal is H. A. 
rollment is 125 and its dean is Miss Grace Bird. 


A SOUTH DAKOTA SCHOOL BUILDING. 


) 
a) 


whom have registered for a 
science. 


Spindt. The junior college en- 


(Concluded from Page 6: 
room is used in part for study purposes and 
will accommodate 225 pupils for this purpose. 
The balance of the room provided with audi 
torium seats and includes a baleony which will 
accommodate altogether 650 persons. The stage 


has adjoining it several dressing rooms and 


patrons of the schools. The letters are not 
issued at regular intervals but are sent out at 
opportune times in response to a distinct need 
or in direct answer to questions of parents or 
school patrons. 

In general, the letters contain items of school 
news relating to the work of the teachers and 
the superintendent. They point out reasons for 
changes or improvements, tell about things 
needed, and discuss a variety of matters in which 
patrons are interested and which will raise the 
esteem in which the members of the faculty or 
the schools are held. Local interest happenings 
and stories are not given a place in any of these 
communications of the superintendent. Mr. 
Kunce is thoroughly convinced that he has 
evolved a successful method of getting his schoo] 
work before the parents and that his efforts 
have been productive of good results. 

A request that school children be encouraged 
on Arbor Day to plant Gold Star Memorial trees, 
a tree for every veteran in each district who 
gave his life in the World War, has been mads 
by the World War Registrars, a national organ 
ization with headquarters at St. Loui The city 
has established a court of honor consisting of 
503 trees dedicated to the sons and daughters of 
the city who died in the service. 

The practice of celebrating Arbor Day in 
New York state schools by having a school plant 
a tree is rapidly giving place in rural districts 
to planting of a section of a school forest that 
at maturity will pay either in whole or in part 
the cost of maintaining the school and th: reby 
relieve the burden upon the taxpayers. A num 
ber of rural schools in various parts of the state 
have started plantations and are adding to them 


‘finish’ it the latter part of May and sell all of 
it June nineteenth?” So asks Warren A. Han- 
son, superintendent of the New London, Conn., 
“You say that this is absurd, but may I 
say that it is no more absurd than to insist that 
all children shall enter school on the fourteenth 
of September, that they shall all be equally pre- 
pared to begin a certain type of work on the fif- 
teenth of November, that on February twelfth 
they shall have finished page forty-two of the 
spelling book, and that on April twenty-second 
they shall have completed the first fifteen prob- 
lems on page 182 of the arithmetic. Yet if our 
teachers live up to the schedule as given in most 
school programs it means virtually such a course 
must be pursued by the children.” 

Chicago, Ill. The elementary teachers’ 
council of the board has adopted a resolution re- 
commending that a uniform system of penman- 
ship be established and that books for this pur- 
pose be furnished to the pupils. The change is 
intended to raise the standard of penmanship in 
the schools. 

Architects Open New Offices 
Childs & Smith, architects, of Chicago, IIL, 
have announced the opening of new offices in 
the Central Life Building, at 720 North Michigan 
Avenue. 


s( hools. 


Janitors’ Salaries 

Milwaukee, Wis. The special committee on 
finance has recommended that the board, begin- 
ning with January, 1924, and until such time as 
a new schedule for janitor service is adopted, 
hall pay a bonus so that the net earning of each 
janitor need not fall below $200 per month. The 
bonus is to be based upon the statement of net 
earnings presented to the board in September. 
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MULTIPLEX 
EDUCATIONAL 


Various FIXTURE No. 23 
Types and s." Illustrated with 6 wings. 22 in. 
Wing Sizes ef \ x 28 in. Capacity 12 wings, 22 
Available 


ted with special filler thumb 
tack mounting board stained 
brown. 


in. x 28 in. Wings fold flat, 
right and left, against wall. Fit- 


Help Teachers 
Increase Their 
Class Efficiency 


Teachers can make more rapid progress 
with their classes when they use the Multi- 
plex System of visual class-room display. 
It is very interesting, arouses a deeper and 
keener appreciation in school subjects and 
holds the pupils’ attention. 


Multiplex is really a giant book—with wings 
or “pages” that swing easily from side to 
side. Each wing has two display surfaces 
on which practically any class-room display 
ean be mounted—either with thumb tacks, 
pins, paste or stickers. 


It is a wonderful help in teaching history 
and geography. Excellent for mounting 
botanical specimens—art exhibits—illustra- 
tions accompanying lectures—mathematical 
problems and solutions—in fact, any kind of 
educational exhibit. 








Wings are interchangeable, making the en- 
tire system very flexible. Prices are low— 
you can start with a small fixture and add 
to it as desired. 


Used in hundreds of schools and highly in- 
dorsed by School Boards, Superintendents 
and Teachers. Catalog and further details 
will be sent on request. 


MULTIPLEX DISPLAY FIXTURE CO. 
921 No. 10th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


Musitipices< 


Equipment 

























The School Art Teacher 
Must Decide 


EW students will appre- 

ciate the beauty of their 
handiwork unless it is made 
to glow and sparkle with bril- 
liant color. 


One of the secrets of Enamel- 
it superiority is that it gives 
a “professionally finished” look. 
It removes all suggestion of 
the “amateur” and adds real 
attractiveness and genuine 
charm to the craft work. 


Because Devoe Enamelit is 
made in 22 brilliant shades— 
because it gives a finish that 
is water proof— because it is 
air drying and scratch resist- 
ing— because it is remarkably 
easy to apply— we believe a 
trial will make you a confirm- 
ed user. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., Inc. 


New York Chicago 


Founded 1754 


DEVOE 


ENAMELIT 


Makes Craftwork More Beautiful 
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e* Voie School Riseoed With 
an Adequate Program System? 


The Cincinnati Line 
provides systems for 
both small and large 
institutions, including 
self-contained Pro- 
gram Clocks (as shown 
herewith), handsome 
Master Clocks, Second- 
ary Clocks, Electric 
Program Clocks and 
Bell Systems. 

The Cincinnati Pro- 
gram Clock can be ar- 
ranged for any num- 
ber of schedules or to 
operate your present 
bell system, thereby 
taking care of your re- 
quirements. 

With Sales Branches 
and Service Stations 
in all principal cities, 
we are in a position to 
give immediate atten- 
tion to School Boards, 
Electrical Contractors 
and Architects. 

Write for details and 
catalog. 


THE C INC INNATI TIME RECORDER CO. 
Factory and General Offices 
1733 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Branch Offices and Service Stations 
in all Principal Cities 


a 











Make Your Own 


GAS 


with the 
NEW ELECTRIC GAS GENERATOR 
For Domestic Science and Laboratories 
A Hotter and More Efficient Gas 











As far ahead of the weight type machine as the self-starter is 
ahead of the hand crank on the automobile. Manufactured by 
an old reliable company. 
Manufacturers of the famous FREEPORT weight gas machine, 
used in hundreds of Community Schools, Hospitals, 
Colleges, Hotels, Churches, and Homes. 


Write for literature. 
FREEPORT GAS MACHINE CoO. 
(Dept. A 1) FREEPORT, ILLINOIS. 


















Baling Press 
will pay 
for itself 


Waste paper has a staple 
commercial value that runs 
into money at an astonish- 
ing rate. By baling and 
selling the waste paper accumulated in 
your schools daily, the small cost of a 
Schick Baling Press can be paid for in a remarkably short time and then 
it will continue to pay profits. Yet that is only a secondary reason why 
every school should be equipped with a Schick. 


Don’t Menace the Lives of School Children 


You can’t afford to risk the lives of school children 
by leaving piles of loose waste in dangerous places. 
The Schick Baling Press, being of all-steel construc- 
tion, provides a fire-proof receptacle for all waste 
It is compact; it takes up little space, and is easily 
operated Can't get out of order It is one of the 
safe-guards against fire which you can’t afford to 








ignore Write today for details For convenience, 
use the coupon. 
‘~~ DAVENPORT MFG. CO., INC. 
Dept. J. Davenport, lowa. 
7 ll ieee te ee ee lt —_— 
DAVENPORT MFG. CO., INC., 1 
Dept. J., Davenport, Iowa. ' 
Without obligation, s ~ me a copy of your book i 
and further information on “How to Make Money on 
Waste Paper.” i 
Name ] 
Address | 
ya Town State \ 








THE RELIABLE 


M&M 
PORTABLE SCHOOLS 














The best of material used throughout in construction. 
Comply with state requirements. 


BUILT COMPLETE AT OUR FACTORY 


Your janitor with four common laborers and our 
illustrated instructions can erect them. 
ENTIRE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Write for Catalog and Delivered Prices 


MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICH. 
Established 1898 
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BUILT - IN 


Beaver Blackboards. 


green. 


ing coats. 


writing qualities for years. 


dealer. 


ev 


THE SELECTION OF TEACHERS. 
(Continued from Page 38) 
to the service of future generations stay with 
Hence it is that we 
125,000 


vacancies each vear in the teaching positions 


the job about three years. 


are confronted with approximately 


in our schools. The selection of these teachers 
is perhaps the most important single duty of a 
superintendent, and modern education has given 
him practically no definite standards of gruid- 
ance. 

From purely a personal viewpoint, superin- 
often “put 
better if they would seriously swing their at- 


tendents would themselves over” 
tention over to questions of personal employ- 
ment and management. The corporation meth- 
ods of selecting their higher employees offer as 
routine procedure the use of long-distance in 
the 
personal interview; the try-out or probationary 


period of work, with 


calling up former employers of applicants; 


abundant opportunity 
given to familiarize new men with their work; 
visits to working places of applicants, and ob- 
servation of men actually at work; getting the 
whole record of an applicant, not the record of 
any part the applicant chooses to offer; all these 
points are seen to, and successful schoolmen will 
adapt them to their own practice. For many 
a famed superintendent has flown to the heights 
of success on the wings of and 
many a poor superintendent has survived year 
after year, thanks to his single ability to pick 
winners for his teaching force. 
The Problem of Assignment 
The assignment of teachers selected demands 


his teachers, 


the fullest interchange of ideas between prin- 
cipals and heads of departments and the super- 
intendent; the superintendent whose mind is 
not ventilated by the currents of thought sweep- 
ing from time to time through his schools anent 
assignments of teachers to new work, transfers. 
promotions, etc., 


is shut off from the most vital 





You can be sure of the material and workmanship in 
Every step of its manufacture is 
controlled within the Beaver Organization—from build- 
ing up the sturdy five-ply Beaver Wall Board base to 
finishing the splendid writing surface in either black or 


The writing surface of Beaver Blackboard is carefully 
hand-plated and hand-rubbed with a series of liquid slat- 
Two hard abrasives, Carborundum and Silex, 
are used to develop a durable finish, specially fitted for 
rapid and legible writing. The surface will not pit, chip, 
crack or grow gray with age, and retains its splendid 


Hundreds of good dealers and school supply houses carry 
a complete stock in assorted sizes. 


size samples, complete literature and name of your nearest 
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THE BEAVER PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


BEAVER BLACKBOARD 


TWO COLORS ~ BLACK AND GREEN 
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workings of the spirit of his organization. 

half way 
toward solving the much-discussed question of 
tenure. 


Proper selection of teachers goes 


A superintendent when he selects a 
teacher is not selecting for one year only but 
on an average for three or four vears. Longer 
tenure after proper selection is the satisfactory 
The scrambling 
for jobs, if eliminated, could very easily be re- 


placed by 


slogan. present competitive 
a worse state of affairs, so long as 
one-fourth of our teaching population is too 
young to vote. It is not easy to rid a system 
of an established teacher. 
ear on 
fondly listening to 
musi¢ within her academic cloisters. 


She may have her 
while her scheming chief 
imagines she is 


the ground 
heavenly 
She may 
have seen superintendents come and go until she 
is not much impressed by them. 
Effective Procedure Summarized 

Finally, then, what shall we say would be an 
effective procedure in selecting a faculty for a 
system next year? First, the employing officer 
will be the superintendent of his assistants. He 
will nominate, the board of education will elect. 
He will know as definitely as possible early in 
the year just what work will have to be done 
during the forthcoming year, and will make 
plans for personnel accordingly. He will have 
to figure on a substantial turnover in his teach- 
ing body, and should make his estimates on the 
calculated rate of replacement peculiar to his 
system. 
tion 


By early reelections, prompt distribu 
of blank contract forms, and insistence on 
early acceptance or 
offered, he enabled to ecaleulate with 
some accuracy at least the number and kind of 


rejection of positions 


will be 


teachers he will need for the ensuing year. 
Meantime, however, he will visit neighboring 


schools, will keep a weather eye open at teach- 


ers’ meetings of various sorts, will converse on 
the subject of teachers with other schoolmen, 


will Visit normal schools and colleges when pos- 
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with the 
He will 
know the more promising seniors, and be on 
good terms with the placement officials of the 
When the time 
with 
of his new teaching force, he will be 
in a position to invite teachers he knows to be 
good risks, 


offers. 


sible, and make himself acquainted 
training schools of these institutions. 


schools which serve his system. 


comes for getting in touch prospective 


members 


to apply for positions or accept his 
He will in a normal situation have many 
applicants to choose from, and many of these 
He will 
insist upon personal interviews with unknown 
teachers in every case possible. 


will be of poor or impossible material. 


He will com- 
municate confidentially with former employers 
of prospective teachers. He will see that teach- 
ers meet the legal or accepted requirements for 
admission to his foree, in regard to physical 
qualifications, certification, and conformity to 
established group the 
munity he serves. 


expectations of com- 

When our superintendent has the teacher be- 
fore him, how will he judge her? 
mine her possibilities of success / 
man 


How deter- 
The man-to- 
adapted by 
Rugg will probably be most suggestive as to 


army-officer rating system 


the system he will use. He will, of course, have 
all such data as experience, training in school, 
and all tangible data 
black 


cation 


possible before him in 
(A standard form of appli- 
have been filled in.) The 
before him the con- 
fidential reports of the applicant’s previous em- 
ployers. 


and white. 
blank 


superintendent 


will 
will have 


The county superintendent will gen- 
erally consult beforehand also with local boards, 
in the many instances where supervision has 
been inadequate; this usually in cases of re- 


election. Somewhere in the employing officer’s 


mind will be the questions: “How will this 
teacher fit into the existing scheme of things 
in this particular school? How will she get 
along with the faculty there now? How will 
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Write today for 40 page illustrated catolog No. 14 






The Flexible School 


HE constantly broadening character of the service 

rendered by the modern school makes necessary the 
flexible and economical use of floor space which Wilson 
Rolling Partitions provide. New classrooms may be 
added as desired and small meetings or night classes held 
in rooms suited to the attendance, thus saving heat and 
light. Adaptable to old buildings as well as new. They 
may be provided with blackboard surface where required 
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the children and her patrons take to her?” The 
wise superintendent will do a good deal of think 
ing. Our study shows he will not overlook at 
least the following: (1) Edueation and schol 
arship; (2) probable power in discipline or gov 
erning skill; (3) teaching skill or knowledge 
of methods; (4) strength of personality (the 
superintendent will interpret this in his own 
way); (5) understanding of and sympathy w ith 
children: (6) cooperation with and lovalty to 
her employers and fellow workers. A surprising 
number of principals and superintendents would 


like to know 


f she can and will turn in prompt 
and accurate reports. 

Now some of these points can be ascertained 
only in part, and the best of superintendent 
judges will simply endeavor to eut down the 
element of guesswork to the greatest extent 
possible. He will need to study with great ear 
nestness and to endeavor to apply all the prin 
ciples he can get hold of It is a job in which 
long and earnest efforts to improve will result 
in enormous and far-reaching effects in him 
self. And the reward lies in greater returns 
in the educative efforts put forth by his fore 
of workers in the development of the coming 
generation of his city. The seleetion of teach 
ers is logically the superintendent’s most im 
portant duty, and demands his finest artistry. 

Perhaps it is true that communities select 
their teachers somewhat in the same haphazard 
and irrational way that men select their wives. 


But the movement toward standards of selec 


tion, at any rate, is very definite at least in the 
field of teacher management. And this is 
timely, for our traditional superstructure of 
educational management built on a foundation 
of the sands of “intangible values” will be 
bowled over in short order unless placed on the 
firmer grounds of demonstrable results secured 


only by definitely evaluated methods 











JOHN M. SEASHOLTZ. 
(Continued from Page 43 
his own business. He keeps in touch with the 
office daily and is thoroughly conversant with 
the finances and the business aspects of th 
school system. During his ineumbency as 
president, the board has purchased in imber 


of valuable school sites and erected two grade 


buildings and a large junior high schoo A 
thorough study of the school building plant of 
the eity with the eo peration of the state de 
partment of public instruction was completed 
n September and on its recommendations the 
school board asked the people to vote them 
bonding power to the extent of $3,500,000 at 
the November election. This loan carried on a 
vote of almost four to one and as a result the 
school hoard will be able to extend its build 


ing and remodeling program. 


OBSTACLES WE OVERCOME IN MAIN- 
TAINING GOOD SCHOOLS. 
(Continued from Page 44) 
an occasional dance or theatrical performance 
These numerous little complaints always find 
their way into our board meetings, and the en- 
tertainment which they furnish us on meeting 


nights often takes away the d illness of Q routine 


business meeting. Our board makes no effort 
to dictate the actions of o ir faculty. So long 
as they do their work wel] and eonduet them 


selves properly we do not attempt to dictate 
where they shall trade, what company they keep, 
or how long they shall stay up nights. 

What we ask is results. We want 


val le re 
. » . } , " 
ceived to! the taxpayers money which we spend, 


we want our school to he equal to the best. 


Four years ago we started our campaign for a 


; 


school that wo ild be “the equal ot tne best.’ 
Slowly, gradually, we have accomplished our 


purpose. Gradual our scholarship has im- 


proved and standing with our state ini 


versity has improved until today we are where 
we set out Te be. We are recognized by our 
state university as being “the equal of the 
best.” 


] 


In that campaign for better schools our board 


tf education has fought many battles and over 


Come many obst icles. We nave overcome pub 
ic indifference, taxpayer opposition to increased 
school taxes, Dp iblic antagonism to school ath- 


leties, “eracker barrel” and “peanut” polities, 
ind many other minor obstacles. But the re 
sults we have obtained have been well worth 

we have gone through. We have a better 
school and a larger school, our enrollment being 


nearly doubled sinee our standing began to im- 


prove. We have a better spirit not only in the 
school but in the entire community. We feel 
that our four-year battle for a better school has 
been ampty rewarded by the many benefits we 
have received. 
THE STUDENT WAGE EARNER. 
(Continued from Page 48) 
Another member took up the thread of the 
argument, and secured its strands. 
“Why every one ot those chances to work 1s 
a test of the worker—not just of his ability, 
but of his character, in his giving up or stick 
ing to it. Why why the whole thing is in 
finitely more than a question ol expediency, 
money tor the young people, hung people for 
e high school. Of course, the school board 
should undertake this. With its test of charac 
ter and ability, and its element of democracy, 
and its tendency to a proper independence, what 


we are launching is itself educational.” 


The new $1,000,000 high school to be built 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., will be called the 
Woodrow Wilson High School. The school is to 
be erected on a recently acquired site and will 
be surrounded by a large park with a lake on 
either side, 
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SCHOOL CLEANLINESS 





ORIGINAL 20th CENTURY SOAP 


is the most economical as well as the most satis- 
factory material for cleansing purposes, unsur- 
passed in cleaning woodwork, desks, furniture, 
and all floor cleaning. It keeps slate blackboards 
from becoming glossy. Cleans off the chalk marks 
and brings back the original finish. Only pure 
vegetable oils are used in the manufacture of 
Original 20th Century Soap. 


NOBERTSON’S PRODUCTS 


SYMBOLS OF CLEANLINESS AND SANITATION 
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NEW TRIUMPH LIQUID SOAP 


is a smooth velvety product producing an abun- 
dance of lather and cleanses thoroughly. It is 








made of absolutely pure vegetable oil. It is the 
ideal soap for school children because it is odor- 
less and antiseptic. Will not injure the skin. 
New Triumph Liquid Soap is 20% anhydrous 


TULLE LLL 


Registered U. S. Pat. Office. 


soap. 


Write for Literature and Prices. 
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We manufacture Brushes, Disinfectants, Liquid Soaps, | 
Soap Powder, Scouring Powder, Cleaners, and are 
Headquarters for Paper Towels, Toilet Paper, Mops, Etc. 


Theo. B. Robertson Products Co., Inc. 





Member, National School Supply Association 
700-704 W. DIVISION ST. 
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Use the 
Norton 

Liquid 

Door Closer 
with 
Hold-Open 
Arms 

and do away 
with door stop 
on bottom 

of door 


HY Is The NORTON 
Closer With Hold- 

Open Arms the Best Suit- 
ed for Schoolhouse Work? 


Ist. The doors are 
closed with a uniform 
speed, which gives the 
pupils a chance to go 
through a door with- 
out getting caught or 
injured. 









2nd. Having two 
speeds, the speed at 
the latch can be set for 
absolute quiet—no latch necessary. 


3rd. The Hold-Open Device connected with the arm 
of the Door Closer is automatic, a child can operate it 
—just a push or pull on the door is all there is to do it. 
Does away with door stop, hook or strap to hold the 
door open. 

Every school-room should have one. 

Service:—We have expert service-men on call, free of 
charge. 

Price:—The price is right. 

Send for a representative. 


THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO. 
2900-2918 N. Western Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Permanent as well as Portable 


MBLER Asbestos Portable Buildings, 

while easily and quickly assembled, have 
all the permanence of brick or stone construc- 
tion at about one-fourth the cost. Asbestos 
construction within and without insures com- 
plete fire protection and this material cannot 
rust, corrode or decay. Double-floors. and 
double-walls throughout these buildings make 
them very easy to heat. 


Low initial cost, low maintenance and re- 
pair expense—economy at every step of their 
operation—these are the features of Ambler 
Asbestos Portable Buildings. 


Shipped complete with sections ready to be 
bolted together, these buildings can be assem- 
bled very quickly to meet immediate needs for 
increased school capacity. If later they are 
not needed for school purposes they can be 
used for lunch rooms, manual training work- 
shops, summer schools, etc., or they find ready 
market as garages, warehouses, summer 
camps, emergency hospitals, and so on. Easily 
taken apart and moved to another location 
with only the expense of labor. 


ASBESTOS BUILDINGS COMPANY 
2013 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
PITTSBURGH OFFICE 


228 Pennant St. 
Phone 1057—R—Locust 


New Catalog Just Out 

giving descriptions and illustrations of Fireproof As- 
bestos Portable Schools. Fill out the coupon today 
for your copy of our new catalog. 


ASBESTOS BUILDINGS COMPANY 
Dept. S. 
2013 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me a copy of your new catalog:featuring Fireproof 
Asbestos Portable Schools. 


Name.. 


Address 
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“Oldest Manufacturers of Duck Shades 
in America” 


“6 of the 15 styles.” 


STEELE’S DUCK SHADES 








Ask for catalog just off press 


Write us for full information and best prices 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 




















Visualizing the Curriculum 
at Northwestern 


This scene in the Anatomy De- 
partment of the Northwestern 
University College of Dentistry 
portrays the method of intimate 
group instruction made possible 
by the Spencer Delineascope and 
Daylight Screen. 

Prof. Karl Le Roy Vehe, M. D., 
Asst. Professor of Anatomy, has 
favored us with this comment 
on Daylight Projection: 

“It is used wherever one would 


use a chart and it is a valuable 
help in clearing up difficulties 
encountered by the various small 
groups during their work in the 
Laboratory. Charts are expen- 
sive and subject to much wear 
and deterioration, while lantern 
slides at a very small cost place 
a great variety of figures at the 
command of the instructor for 
group work.” 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 
142 Niagara Street, 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Spencer Lens Company, 
Buffalo, New York. 


Please send me the story of Dayligt 
class rooms. 

Name... 

Addres 
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Scenery 


Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 


and 
Stage scenery for your Auditorium 
stage. Special, Historic, Scenic 
or Architectural paintings 
for front drop curtains. 


Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has placed 
us in a position to know the par- 


ticular requirements for your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative 


Twin City Scenic Company 
2819 Nicollet Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Eastern Office: 
301 Broadway Market Building 
Detroit, Michigan 






































An Essential Feature of 
School Hygiene 


ILSON Rolling Front Wardrobes save space 

and construction cost, eliminating the need of 
cloakrooms. They provide ample room for pupils’ cloth- 
ing as well as being thoroughly ventilated. The fronts 
roll upward, out of sight and out of the way. Additional 
blackboard surface may be provided, if required. 
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The Walraven Cover Has The 
Following Distinctive Advantages 


It is a one-piece cover, scientifically adjustable, fits snugly, 
stays on, does not deface the book, is made of extra strong and 
durable paper, is attractive and 1s reinforced at the corners and 
back where the greatest strain occurs. 


everything that a book cover should do and does it efficiently. 
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Essentials of Algebra 

By David Eugene Smith and William D. Reeve. 
Cloth, 360 pages. Price, $1.24. Published by 
Ginn & Company, Boston, Mass. . 

Every time-honored precedent in the teaching 
of algebra has been abandoned in this book to 
make the subject correspond in purpose, content, 
and method with the newer aims of the high 
school, the needs of the majority of students, 
and the newest studies of effective secondary 
teaching method. Primarily. algebra is a sub- 
ject which every educated man needs as a cul- 
tural tool, as a civic aid, and as an occupational 
instrument. For these purposes, at least so far 
as the student who is not going to college and 
who does not intend to enter a technical field of 
work, a group of rather simple principles and 
operations are adequate. For the prospective 
college student, and for the student who intends 
to take up a trade involving the exact sciences, 
some further strictly mathematical study is 
essential. From experience the authors hold 
that the formula and its use, graphs, directed 
numbers. the elementary algebraic operations, 
and linear equations with one unknown, are suffi- 
cient for a majority of high school students who 
come within the first classification mentioned 
above. For the second group a complete treat- 
ment of fundamental operations, fractions, frac- 
tional equations, ratio, etc., simultaneous equa- 
tions, numerical trigonometry, powers and roots, 
and quadratics, are necessary and should be 
taught quite formally and thoroughly. The 
book splendidly carries out these principles and 
contains a complete presentation of the entire 
subject. The approach is simple, the explana- 
tions and definitions are especially clear, the 
tests and problems are based on new and inter- 
esting situations taken from industry, science, 
etc.. the introduction of the fundamental trigo- 
nometric notions helps to make the gap to the 


next higher mathematical study easily crossed. 
The Fourth “R” 

By Homer S. Bodley. Cloth, 271 pages. 
Price $1.75. Published by Fleming H. Revell 
Company, New York, Chicago, London. 

A keen and active discussion has been going 
on in many places about the necessity of reli- 
gious and moral training in our public schools. 
Serious-minded men of all classes and promin- 
ent educators are emphasizing the point that the 
lack of religious education and a sad ignorance 
of moral principles are very largely the cause 
of the moral disorder, of crime and injustice, of 
selfishness and faithlessness, which has _per- 
meated every phase of society. With the iron 
force of logic they seem to read the handwriting 
on the wall that a godless people cannot attain 
happiness and must sooner or later come to grief. 

Not so long ago the Institute for Social and 
Religious Research, of which Dr. Walter Athearn 
is the president, made a survey in the State of 
Indiana to discover what the actual knowledge 
is of the children in the public schools of that 
state regarding things moral. The research in- 
vestigation took three years. Various tests were 
devised and applied to the children. The result 
is astounding and alarming. More than fifty 
per cent of the children did not know the funda- 
mental distinction between right and wrong in 
the simple transactions of life. The committee 
had chosen Indiana as a fair cross section of our 
country and the conclusion was arrived at that 
fifty per cent of the children in all our public 
schools were in the same condition as those in 
the public schools of Indiana. 

In the month of May, 1920, a convention was 
held at Palo Alto and Stanford University 
Memorial Church, California. At this conven- 
tion it was impressed upon all present that there 
was a great need of teaching righteousness to 
the children in the schools. A resolution was 
drawn up, referring to the “large need of adding 
to the intellectual culture and education of our 
schools and colleges a moral and spiritual at- 
mosphere, leading to righteousness with proper 
conceptions of life, duty and obligation, so that 
the future electorate of our country may be qual- 
ified to perform the functions of government 
with wisdom and a larger American spirit.” 
The recommendation was made “that the basis 


of said instruction be the goodness of God with 
the view that men should honour Him: and that 
altruism should prevail among men without re- 
gard to creed or sect with the purpose of estab- 
lishing a permanent peace.” 

To furnish a treatise on the subject of right- 
eousness, in harmony with the above resolution, 
Homer S. Bodley, who was present at the con- 
vention, wrote the book we are reviewing, The 
Fourth “R”. The author expresses his purpose 
in these words of the preface: “The ideals and 
lessons coming under this head (righteousness) 
are such as would be considered wholesome to 
men of all creeds, and, if followed, would cer- 
tainly form a fiber of character worthy of 
emulation by men, women and children of all de- 
nominations, races and governments.” 

We took up the book with eager curiosity. 
wondering what solution Mr. Bodley would offer 
for the much mooted and vexed question in which 
keen-visioned men are -vitally interested. We 
read chapter upon chapter about the goodness of 
God to man. The more we read the greater was 
our disappointment. We did not expect that any 
writer would be able to meet the difficulty suc- 
cessfully of devising a text which would teach 
religion in our public schools without encroach- 
ing on the creed of any particular denomination. 
But we did expect that something very definite 
and basic would be said about mortality. We 
may be pardoned our frank conviction that the 
book does not give a satisfactory solution. The 
book will not do any harm and may do some 
good; but its treatment of the subject will not 
solve the difficulty in any effective manner. This 
does not question the author’s sincerity and up- 
rightness of intention and his personal religious 
character. The book does not carry conviction 
for those who think more deeply, who have a 
keener and more penetrating knowledge of 
human nature, and a more thorough idea of God. 

The thought forces itself upon the careful 
reader that Mr. Bodley is not sure of his ground 
and has a vague and rather hazy notion of the 
far-reaching extent and deeper significance of 
the question at issue. It would seem clear at 
the start, that, if religion and morality are to be 
taught in the schools, it matters chiefly to define 
in very specific and unmistakable terms what 
religion and morality really are and what rela- 
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Summer School 


interest to school administrators: 


By Dr. E. George Payne 
Professor of Educa- 
tional Sociology, 
New York University 

By Dr. Louis Schroeder 
Attending Physician, 
New York Nursery 
and Child Hospital 

By Dr.Clarke W. Hether- 
ington, Formerly 
Professor of Physical 
Education, University 
of Wisconsin 


By Dr. John W. Withers 





NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


July 7-August 15, 192 


The following courses, to be offered by the Summer 
School of New York University, will be of special 


Civic Education 
Education in Health 


The Health and Growth 
of School Children 


Problems of Physical 
Education 
Conference Course in 
Physical Education 


Conference Course in 


INTRODUCING 
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ARITHMETICS 





This attractive, up-to-date, and teachable series of 


STEVENS 
MARSH 
VAN SICKLE 
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ean of the School of School Administration : Arithmetics has immediately established itself 
D f the School of School Ad trat : Aritk t ] liatel tablished itself 
Education, New York : in the front rank of successful texts. 
University : Copyrighted 1923 
: BOOK ONE For Grades Three and Four 
For complete information regarding credit towarc = ". CEP] TTT 
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right and must train to the performance of 
duties. Does it not seem like building without 
foundation when the author (page 132) declares 
that the higher standards of life consist in 
“cleanness, courtesy, kindness and good-will,” 
without giving any adequate criterion by which 
we might be able to judge what constitutes these 
virtues? Further, who will agree that the four 
characteristics mentioned are the essence of 
religion? Religion means our relations to God 
and implies the various duties which flow from 
this relation. These duties comprise our rela- 
tions to God, to fellow-man and to ourselves. 
He who carries out all these relations amid the 
various conditions of life may be called righteous 
in a natural sense. But what about taking cog- 
nizance of a historical fact which tells us that 
God established a supernatural religion by send- 
ing His Son to earth to redeem man and teach 
him what he must do to obtain his eternal happi- 
ness? Just as there can be no morality without 
God, so too can there be no religion without tak- 
ing into account the facts of revelation and the 
teachings of Christ and His kingdom. 

It does appear to the reviewer that Mr. Bodley 
has put into the idea of righteousness the gentler 
obligations of love and omitted the sterner de- 
mands of justice, and honesty, and sacrifice, 
which call for stout hearts and a strong grasp of 
obligations. Righteousness does not consist 
merely in altruistic service, in kindliness and 
good-will to others, but essentially consists in 
the personal service of God. “Altruism or sympa- 
thetic service to all men, showing courtesy, kind- 
sess and good-will” (page 269) does not mean 
true righteousness, because they can be mani- 
fested without a belief in God and are in reality 
nothing else but the modern easy-going idea of 
humanitarianism. The idea almost haunted us 
in the reading of the book that man bulks very 
large in the whole matter and that God is 
nothing more than a kindly father whose main 
concern it is to provide in every way and most 


facts of life as they are brought to our notice 
daily. It is not all harmony and concord. There 
is a tremendous amount of discord, antagonism, 
selfishness, crime, and activity which aims at the 
destruction of the common weal. Human nature 
as it is has vast capabilities for good on the one 
hand, but on the other it betrays strong tenden- 
cies to injustice and cruelty and personal gain. 
We gain nothing by closing our eyes to these 
facts. It is a splendid thing to be an optimist, 
but there are many who call themselves optimists 
who are not. A genuine optimist recognizes 
facts and faces them with clear vision. He does 
not deny the defects which are, but he believes 
strongly in the amendability of conditions and 
sets himself the task to remedy them. 

Mr. Bodley has no clear idea of God, no clear 
idea of religion, no definite idea of morality, no 
penetrating concept of human nature. Such is 
our estimate of the content of his book. Hence 
he is not in position to write a text that will 
solve the problem of religious and moral educa- 
tion in our public schools. But perhaps there 
is no one who can achieve that task, because of 
its innate impossibility. In saying this, frankly 
yet kindly, we are in no way questioning the 
personal integrity and sincerity of Mr. Bodley. 
We recognize gladly the good impulse which 
prompted him to do his share, as he saw it, 
toward bettering a condition which is causing 
much anxiety to earnest and well-minded men 
and women. 

The Story of America and Great Americans 

By Henry Eldridge Bourne and Elbert Jay 
Benton. Cloth, 314 pages, illustrated. Price, 
$1. Published by D. C. Heath & Co., New York, 
Boston, Chicago. 

The story of America and nearly one hundred 
great Americans who helped shape our national 
history is here told interestingly and concisely 
for fifth grade children. The story gives a well 
focused picture of early life and customs and 
places, important events in close relation to the 


Peoria, Ill. 

This book takes up a very interesting phase 
of household instruction (1) the art of planning 
meals for the average family and for the ordi- 
nary social occasions in the home, and (2) the 
rules of setting the table and of table service. 
The material is splendidly organized for teach- 
ing and is based upon thoroughly democratic 
principles of education. 
The Filing Manual 

Estelle B. Hunter. 
illustrated. The 
Rochester, N. Y. 

The procedure of arranging business records 
in systematic form so that they may be instantly 
available when wanted is one of the big problems 
of any office, even the smallest. Accurate filing 
is a necessity which every business man is com- 
pelled to appreciate every few days and every 
week. 

The present book is an inclusive manual on 
filing intended both for classroom and reference 
use. It is thoroughly scientific in purpose and 
lays down principles, and describes methods in 
logical, usable form. The book opens with a 
historical account of the origin and development 
of filing in the United States. It then describes 
in detail the several types of equipment, acces- 
sories, and supplies, and shows examples of the 
best kinds produced by various manufacturers. 
The principles and rules of indexing and of filing 
routine are then taken up, and complete rules 
for handling correspondence, miscellaneous data, 
charge systems, follow-up materials, card 
records, transfer methods, etc., are given. The 
final chapter suggests plans for organizing and 
administering large central files departments. 

The book will be found valuable in the high 
school commercial departments, in continuation 
and vocational schools both for reference and 
for direct study. 


Cloth, octavo, 254 pages, 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., 
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Modern Books on 
the Basal Subjects 


Manly-Bailey-Rickert 
Lessons in English 


Watson and White’s 
Modern Arithmetic 


The Kendall Readers 


Bourne and Benton’s 
United States History 


D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 








FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH GRADES 





MODERN 
WORD STUDIES 


By J. N. HUNT 





HIS new book provides a carefully 
organized course in the pronunci- 
ation and spelling of essential words, 
and in Word Building and Word Anal- 
ysis. The latter phases of the study 
are developed as a basis for teaching 


the meaning of groups of related 
words. 


Descriptive circular mailed on re- 
quest. 


American Book Company 


Cincinnati 330 East 22nd Street 
Chicago 
pred CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Announcing 
LENNES 


WORK, DRILL AND TEST SHEETS 
IN ARITHMETIC 


By N. J. LENNES 
Head of the Department of Mathematics, University of Montana. 
Author of the Well-Known Series of Algebras, Geometries and Arithmetics 


Purpose 
1. The Work, Drill and Test Sheets fur 
nish practice material in the fundamen 
tal operations and solution of problems. 


2. Beginning with the Fourth Grade, they 
measure, through Standardized Tests, 
the pupils’ arithmetical ability from day 
to day and from week to week. 

3. They provide the remedial drill work 


necessary to correct the defects found 
in the work of each individual pupil 
after the defects have been determined 
by the Tests. 

For Grades Two-Eight 
The series contains 128 sheets for Grade 
Two and 96 sheets for each succeeding 
grade of the Elementary School. 

The Cost 
These Work and Test Sheets furnish 
material in the most convenient form at 
a cost only slightly higher than the or 
dinary school tablet. 

These Tests are remedial — not post mortem. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


1922 Calumet Avenue 118 East 25th Street 
Chicago New York City 
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Boston New York 


The 


BOLENIUS READERS 


Teach pupils to think 


ROM the beginning of the Bolenius 

Course pupils are trained to read intelli- 
gently. The detailed questions and sugges- 
tions accompanying each selection require 
him to organize and to interpret his 
thought. This training establishes proper 
reading habits in children which react in 
better work in all the other school subjects. 
The wide range of carefully organized ma- 
terial, both modern and classic, never allows 
interest to lag. Throughout the course the 
proper balance of silent and oral reading is 
maintained. The Manuals give the aid of a 
skilled supervisor in complete instructions 
tor each day’s work. 

No other series of readers has so fully 
covered every phase of the reading problem 
in its significance for school, and for life- 

ng influences. 


Let us send you complete information 
about these readers. * 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Chicago San Francisco 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


SPELLERS THAT GET RESULTS 


follow the trail of scientific knowledge. 


LIPPINCOTT’S HORN-ASHBAUGH 
SPELLING BOOK 


succeeds in practice because its elements without exception 
are based on the weight of evidence. It incorporates 


Individual work on individual problems, a 
saving of two-thirds of time through pre- 
testing and selective study. 

Positive check on the reliability of the pre- 
liminary test. No word slips through by 
accident. 

Study method for the pupil incorporating all 
steps of known value and focussed on writ- 
ing use. 

Automatic indication of all pupils whose 
study method falls off in efficiency. 
Habituation of words studied through exact 
distribution of reveiw. 

Adaptability to difficulty: stubborn errors 
receive increased attention. 

Teaching ease, a specific method which 
makes correct pedagogy the line of least re- 
sistance. 

Vocabulary based on every significant study 
of correspondence,—the standard of compar- 
ison. 

Grading which provides important words 
early, and gives lessons of even difficulty. 
Organization which gives no grade more 
work than it can comfortably cover. 


The above are the characteristics of a modern speller. Only 
one incorporates them all. If you are interested in improv- 
ing spelling in your schools, let us hear from you. 


225 South 6th St. 2126 Prairie Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 











VITALIZE 


BY USING THE PROJECT METHOD AND THE 





YOUR ENGLISH 


SOCIALIZED RECITATION PLAN. 


You can do it with Deffendall’s new 


JUNIOR ENGLISH COURSE 


For Grades VII-IX. Ten projects to a year. 
Plenty of grammar. 


BOOK I. Grades VII-VIII. 70c. 
BOOK II. Grade IX. 80c. 


Both in one volume, $1.00 
By P. H. Deffendall, Principal of the Blair School, St. Louis. 





Did you ever see 
A Really Inductive Arithmetic? 
Here it is: 
THE BROOKS ARITHMETICS 


Highly inductive. Socialized classroom method. 
Grades IV-VIII. 


First Book in Arithmetic, Grades IV-VI, 70c. 
Junior High School Arithmetic, Grades VII-VIII, 80c. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., BOSTON 221 E. 20th St., CHICAGO 
































The Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic 

Understanding is the keynote of this series. The pupil 
proceeds understandingly by means of the graduated- 
topical method. His progress from one arithmetical 
process to another is the result of independent and intel- 
ligent thought and action. Hundreds of problems of con- 
temporary interest, half of which can be done without 
pencil; frequent reviews. 


HORACE MANN READERS 


In the Horace Mann method, every efficient teaching 
medium is used; its original system of phonics and word- 
building gives the pupil independence and power. Silent 
reading is stressed, and reading for appreciation and for 
thought. Readers for eight grades. ‘Teachers’ Editions. 


Woodburn & Moran’s Histories 


The Makers of America—5th Grade 

Introduction to American History—6th Grade 

Elementary American History—7th and 8th Grades 

Professors Woodburn and Moran know the secret of 

making history real, and they combine this quality with 
a scholarly choice of material, with a duly proportioned 
presentation of it, and a strict adherence to truth. In 
language simple yet vigorous and well within the child’s 
comprehension, they have succeeded in sharing the spirit 
of history with the reader. Nationally adopted. 


Woodburn & Moran’s 
THE AMERICAN COMMUNITY 


Characterized by sturdy Americanism. Inspires active 
and intelligent citizenship; intensely interesting and per- 
fectly adapted to the requirements of an elementary 
course in Civics in Grammar and Junior High Schools. 
Full of worth while material; exceptional pictures; 
practical topics for discussion. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


New York Chicago 





Boston 





Maps and Charts for Every 
School Requirement 
Political Maps:- 














Mounted with plain 
mouldings at top and 

bottom .. seeeseees§ 8.50 
l ° Mounted on spring roller 
arge SIZze board in  dust-proof 

’ . ’ ae WD Scusteustoccenes 11.75 
W HITBECK-FINCH SERIES Mounted on spring roller 
=: oe board in dust-proof 

Size 65 x 55 steel case............ 12.75 
Series of 8 maps in 
Utility spring roller 

dust-proof case --»» 88.00 


Mounted with plain 

mouldings at top and 

WOU. cebaneedarecce $ 4.40 
Mounted on spring roller 

board dust-proof cover 7.00 
Mounted en spring roller 


in steel dust-proof case 8.00 


small size 
for the small budget 
INTERNATIONAL SERIES 


Series of 8 maps on 
Size 52x 44 spring rollers in utility 
CASE .ccececsersoeess 50.75 


A state map may be included as 
one of the 8, by making a small 
additional payment 











A Few of the Other Maps and Charts Carried: 
HISTORY BIOLOGY 
Sanford’s American His- Johnston’s Physiology and 
tory. Webster - Knowlton - Hygiene charts. Frohse 
Hazen European History, Anatomical charts. Jung, 
both Ancient, Medieval and Koch and Quentell’s Botany 

Modern. and Zoology charts. 











For full information write for catalog C2324. 


A_].NYSTROM & CoO. 


SCHOOL MAPS, GLOBES, AND CHARIS 
2249 Calumet Ave., Chicago, IIL 
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ICTURES of the cartoon type shown above are 
P used in Self-Help English Lessons, language texts 
by Julia H. Wohlfarth and John J. Mahoney, to en- 
force lessons of correct usage and pronunciation. They 
were made for the books with the definite purpose of 
giving effective visual instruction. 


Throughout the three texts there is a special and per- 
sistent drill on the common errors of speech. Incor- 
rect habits are eliminated and good habits established 
by daily usage drills. At all times the CORRECT 
form is stressed. 


Self-Help English Lessons not only recommends the 
use of good English but provides for it from beginning 
to end. As the title of the series indicates, the books 
teach children to help themselves in acquiring the 
ability to speak good English. 





There are other unique features of the series that to 
appreciate fully you must examine the books them- 
selves and compare them with other texts. 





Social Science 


for High Schools 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMICS, by Graham A. 
Laing, Professor of Business Administration and Finance, 
California Institute of Technology, Pasadena. 

The United States Bureau of Education and the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education both highly recommend 
the teaching of Economics in all high schools. The subject 
is rapidly becoming an integral part of every school cur- 
riculum. 

An Introduction to Economics is not a condensed college text, but is 
a text written especially for the secondary school. It is readable to a 
high degree, is easily within the grasp of high school pupils, is modern, 
and teachable. 


Bound in cloth; 454 pages, $1.40 


ESSENTIALS OF COMMERCIAL LAW, by Wallace H. 
Whigam, Schurz High School, Chicago. 

This book is rapidly becoming a favorite because of its 
simplicity of presentation and strong, practical construc- 
tive work to develop knowledge and application of prin- 


ciples, 
The chapters are short and subdivided so as to make assignments 
easy. All the material in each chapter is so closely related and so 


skillfully coordinated that it is easily assimilated and readily recalled 

Topical outlines appear at the beginning of each chapter; a recapitu- 
lation and test questions at the end. The book is complete in every 
detail, but the non-essentials have been eliminated. It is the ideal text 
for use in commercial courses. 


Bound in cloth; illustrated, 392 pages, $1.40 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION, 
by J. Anton de Haas, Professor, Foreign Trade, New York 
University. 

Presents in an unusually interesting and readable man- 
ner, a comprehensive view of business organization and 
management. It deals with such subjects as Financial 
Institutions, Marketing, Selling and Advertising, Foreign 
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Send for Self-Help English Lessons Brief, 
a detailed analysis of the features 
that make the books self-teaching 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York - 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Trade, etc. 


advancement. 














This text will put the finishing touches to the commercial courses in 
both public and private schools, and will prepare graduates to cope in- 
telligently with the 

Bound in cloth; illustrated; 353 pages, $1.40 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston 


problems that must be met in order to gain 


San Francisco London 











(Continued from Page 144) 
A Superintendent’s Suggestions to Teachers 

By John Albert Cone, A.M. Cloth, 82 pages. 
Published by Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc., 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

This book is not a formal text on pedagogy or 
classroom management, but a series of common- 
sense “does” and ‘‘don’ts” for teachers. There 
is in the sixteen brief chapters much sound edu- 
cational philosophy, homely wisdom, and useful 
New England shrewdness. The teachers who 
will definitely use the positive suggestions and 
avoid the mistakes which the author warns 
against can hardly fail. 

Schools in Bulgaria 

By William F. Russell, Ph.D. Cloth, 101 
pages. Published by Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. 

This study is interesting because it permits of 
comparisons with our own educational develop- 
ment and organization. It is noteworthy that 
recent and limited as the educational system is, 
it provides for a complete education—intellec- 
tual, moral, vocational, civic, and religious. 
Supplementary Exercises in Isaac Pitman Short- 

hand 

New Era Edition, Book I. Paper, 71 pages. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by Isaac Pitman & 
Sons, New York. 

The graded exercises in this book supplement 
the rules and principles of the new era edition of 
Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 

Northern Woodlot Trees 

By James Berthold Berry. Cloth, 214 pages. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.20. Published by the 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York. 

While this book is announced modestly as a 
supplement to the author’s earlier volume, 
“Farm Woodlands,” it is a complete brief guide 
to the identification of northern trees of commer- 
cial value. The arrangement is simple and sys 
tematic, and the material is sufficiently inclu- 
sive to give any student a good working knowl- 
ige of the subject. The book is valuable for 
eference in every manual arts shop. 

‘ssential Language Habits 

By Esther M. Cowan, Annette Betz, W. W. 
Charters. Cloth, 278 pages, illustrated. Pub- 

hed by Silver Burdett & Co., New York, 
ewark, Boston, Chicago. P 
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This book is prepared for the distinct purpose 
of giving children a mastery over language as 
an essential tool of intellectual and social life. 
It seeks to habituate children in correct usage in 
all their activities and to carry the language 
work actively over into the play, study and work 
of their school and home life. While the course 
is a minimum course seeking to include only 
essential grammatical principles and definitions, 
it includes rather broadly all difficulties and com- 
mon errors which are met. The work of the 
present book is specifically for the third grade. 
The best devices of literary selections, games, 
dramatizations, drills and original compositions 
are introduced in carrying out the principles of 
the project method. 

How We Travel 

By James Franklin Chamberlain. Cloth, 182 
pages. Illustrated. Published by Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

This little book tells how the world travels. 
It goes to foreign countries and describes the 
mode of travel from the jinrikisha to the rein- 
deer sled, from the ox-cart to the automobile, 
from a gondola to an ocean steamer. The text 
is instructively presented and accompanied by 
many interesting illustrations. 

How We Are Sheltered 

By James Franklin Chamberlain. Cloth, 156 
pages. Illustrated. Published by the Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

Here the author tells how the inhabitants of 
the earth are housed There are houses of snow, 
of earth, of wood, of stone, baked clay and what 
not. All climes and countries, from the tropical 
south to the frigid north, come into play. The 
book also describes how building materials are 
obtained and manipulated. Finally the elements 
of light and heat are described. 

Elementary School Costs in New York. 

3y R. O. Stoops, prepared under the auspices 
of the Educational Finance Inquiry Commission. 

*aper bound, 123 pages. Published by the Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

The compiler presents a series of tables show- 
ing the per pupil cost of the schools in both 
urban and rural districts. He also deals with 
the costs of kindergartens and of special as well 
as regular academic subjects. 

The report devotes some space to the question 
of cost accounting and notes that while many 


school systems keep their records in accurate 
form, others are negligent so that accurate com- 
parisons are difficult. 

Pitman’s English and Shorthand Dictionary 

Based on the original work of Sir Isaac Pit- 
man. Definitions by Arthur Reynolds, M.A. 
Cloth, 791 pages. Price, $3.50. Published by 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York. 

This work is both an English and a shorthand 
dictionary and will serve practically every pur- 
pose of the shorthand writer for a rather com- 
plete defining dictionary. The book contains 
upwards of sixty thousand words, a small list of 
technical and unusual words, and a comprehen- 
sive list of proper names. The definitions which 
are quite brief but complete have been supplied 
by an Oxford scholar. The book is the standard 
reference work. 

School Records and Reviews 

By George D. Strayer and N. L. Engelhardt. 
Paper cover, 85 pages. Published by Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City. 

In this pamphlet the authors argue for uni- 
formity in records and reports of school systems 
and provide an outline of the items described 
and the manner of filling them out and rating 
the several items is explained. 

Forging and Smithing 

$y Lynn C. Jones. Keratol, octavo, 211 
pages. Price, $2. The Century Co., New York. 

While this book covers the broad field of forg- 
ing and blacksmithing, it is essentially a text- 
book and will be welcomed in any type of school 
where forging is taught. 

Parts one and two are devoted respectively to 
the shop and its equipment, and to shop methods 
and detailed processes of forging. Part three 
utilizes this background of trade principles and 
practices in a series of 21 practical problems in- 
tended to give the student or apprentice ample 
opportunity for applying all the tools and shop 
processes to situations which the blacksmith 
commonly meets. The jobs are well graded, 
and the tools, utilities, and repairs are of in- 
terest to the boy and of value for the school and 
home shop. 

—Springfield, Mo. The school board will sub- 
mit the proposition of a 30 cent additional levy 
to the voters at the April election. 
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The farm application is kept clearly in mind 
and several of the problems are distinctly agri- 
cultural in purpose. 

The appendix gives numerous tables of 
weights, sizes, etc., and provides much informa- 
tion which is usually scattered about in tech- 
nical handbooks and is not available for the 
blacksmith. 

The book is a worthy addition to the Century 
Vocational Series. 

How to Debate 

By Robert W. Babcock and John H. Powell, 
Jr. Cloth, 288 pages. Price $2.00. Published 
by J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, London, 
Chicago. 

Books on debating issued in recent years have 
been largely handbooks intended for private 
study. They have sought to teach not only the 
technique of preparing for a debate and of pre- 
senting a debate, but have included lists of sub- 
jects for discussion, references, principles of 
public speaking, and much other related ma- 
terials. They served a purpose, but they failed 
to function successfully for school use where 
the printed page is supplemented by a teacher 
and where debating is a definite school subject 
with aims other than a single successful appear 
ance on the debate platform, or a victory on a 
single occasion. 

The present book aims to teach principles 
and general methods only, and to provide its 
users with skill in studying a given questio 
and reasoning correctly from facts and prin 
ciples. It is organized strictly as a text and 
masses over entirely those many sidelights and 
“he Ips” which the older books give. It includes 
logical statements of the principles (a) of argu- 
mentation, (b) of gathering and preparing ma- 
terial on a debate question, (c) of positive and 
constructive reasoning, (d) of methods of re- 
futation and rebuttal, and (e) of public speak- 
ing as applied to debating. The book will be 
welcomed by teachers and debate coaches every- 
where. 

The Management of Smaller Schools 

sy C. Ray Gates. Cloth, 174 pages.. Price, 
$1.20. Published by Houghton Mifflin Co., Bos- 
ton. New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 

This book is a very simple statement 
methods and principles of managing the schoo 


¢ 


MADE 
THE J. C. BLAIR 


“ BEST FOR THE PRICE 


or schools, of a small town. It has been pre- 
pared with the background of considerable ex- 
perience and observation in the middle west, 
and it is practical and helpful, rather than 
original and philosophical. It frankly recog- 
nizes the “job” which the superintendent or 
supervising principal has on his hands in pre- 
paring to open the schools in the fall, in hand- 
ling teachers and supervising instruction, in 
managing the office, in closing the school year, 
etc., and discusses each of these problems and 
suggests a successful method of handling them. 
The chapters which define the duties, relations, 
and responsibilities of the superintendent, of 
the high school principal and of the grade prin- 
cipal are the best in the book and constitute a 
fine professional discussion of these important 
offices. The chapter on the course of study 
lacks a discussion of the fundamentals of edu- 
cation in the full sense and fails to specify the 
subjects to be included. It gives only a few 
principles of the mechanics of curriculum build- 
ing. 

Industrial History 

3y Harry B. Smith. Cloth, 305 pages, illus- 
trated. Published by The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 

This is the most satisfactory industrial hi 
tory presented up to this time for use in voca 
tional, continuation, and high schools. It is 
brief, simple and understandable and interprets 
periods, industrial conditions, and developments 
with true historic impartiality. The final chap- 
ter on industrial education, is a little outside 
the general subject matter of the book. 

The Early Herdsmen 

By Katharine E. 
illustrated. 
York. 

Fact and fiction, theory and mere assump- 
tions are skillfully blended in this book which 
is intended to give children a picture of the 
life and habits of mankind in the neolithic age 
We doubt whether children will be able to dis- 
tinguish facts for suppositions, and we ques- 
tion the desirability of spending much time on 
the subject especially in view of the crowded 
‘ondition of the course of study. 


De pp 
Rand MeNally & Co., Chicago, New 


PLACED ONLY 


ON ARTICLES OF 


AN UNDOUBTED VALUE 
| KINDERGARTEN TO UNIVERSITY- 


SATISFACTORY SERVICE 


AND SOLD WITH A QUALITY GUARANTY BY 
COMPANY OF HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA 


Special and Industrial Studies for the Elemen- 
tary Grades 

By Jane Betsy Welling and Charlotte W. 
Calkins. Cloth, 12 mo, 371 pages. Price $2. 

B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

If we sift out some of the assumptions con- 
cerning the early life of the race and take only 
the fact-based problems and studies we shall 
find much of value and interest in this outline. 
The material is well grade and carefully pre- 
sented. 

The Pilot Arithmetics 


Book IIL by Harry B. Marsh and James H. 
Van Sickle. Cloth, 304 pages, illustrated. Pub- 
lished by Newson & Co., New York, Chicago. 

This book continues the solid, practical work 
begun in Book I and develops for the fifth and 
sixth grades the three large topics of common 
fractions, decimal fractions, and percentage. 
The work is presented in orderly, systematic 
form. Children are led to understand the pro- 
cesses and principles by actual understanding 
of simple situations with which they are 
familiar and which call for figuring. They are 
thus interested and prepared to learn rules and 
methods and to understand their direct applica- 
tion to themselves and to life. The fundamental 
operations are constantly stressed and there are 
oral and written tests in plenty. Home, sport, 
vacation, school, and other child activities sup- 
ply the bulk of the problem material. 
Teachers’ Manual for the Pilot Arithmetics 

By Lou Belle Stevens and James H. Van 
Sickle. Cloth, 256 pages. Published by Newson 
& Co., New York, Chicago. 

Contains 
variety of aids. 


concrete suggestions and a wide 


Automotive Manual 

3y Albert Leroy Taylor and A. Harold Blake. 
Cloth, 178 pages, illustrated. The Macmillan 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

This book provides a brief course in automo- 
bile mechanisms and suggests a series of prac- 


tical maintenance and repair jobs. The work is 


ample for the high school which has limited 
equipment and time, and where the course is 
cultural and general in purpose, rather than 
strictly vocational. 
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EIGHT IMPORTANT REASONS FOR SELECTING 


THE NEW MODEL 
NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 
For All Your Textbooks. 


ONE: It is made of a single piece of the highest grade stock which is 
as tough as cloth, and will outwear three ordinary covers. 

TWO: It is cut and folded true and exact. 

THREE: It is easily and quickly adjusted and fastened. 

FOUR: It has broad gluing surfaces of sanitary glue which do not 
come loose. 

FIVE: It is absolutely waterproof. 

SIX: It fits snugly and presents an unbroken surface. 


SEVEN: The new design for adjusting the covers saves much time, 
enabling the pupils to do neat work in fitting the cover. 

EIGHT: Considering its remarkable strength and adequate wearing quali- 
ties it has no equal in flexibility. 


NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE 


i 















NEATFIT 
TABLE BOOK COVER 
NEW MODEL 
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The Best Book Cover 
Ever Made 
for School Use 


Millions of the Neatfit Adjustable Book Covers Are Sold Each Year 


The Neatfit Adjustable Book Cover Will 
Increase the Life of the Textbook 50% 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
New York Office Chicago Office 
358 Fifth Ave 1811 Prairie Ave. 












McCONNELL’S MAPS 


Set 25—McConnell’s Medieval and Modern 
History Maps 
Size 40x52 ins.; 42 maps; price on adjustable steel stand $58.00 


To follow the Course in Ancient History, the Committee of Seven 
recommended a course in Medieval and Modern European History with 
considerable emphasis on English History. This set of maps gives the 
necessary historical geography for this course as it is usually taught. 
As will be observed by a glance at the names of the maps listed below 
various phases of life are covered, the religious, commercial, industrial as 
well as the political. The naming, dating, and distributing of the maps 
receive in this field the same painstaking care that was given them in the 
field of Ancient History. All of these important features may be seen in 
the following list of the maps in the set: 

2. Physical Map of Europe. 
Europe at the Death of Charlemagne, 814. 
Europe after the Treaty of Verdun, 843. 
Feudal France and Germany about 1000. 
Europe about 1000. 
Roman and Anglo-Saxon Britain. 
Early English Kingdoms. 
Norman Conquests in England. 
The Spread of Christianity, 400 to 1100. 
Crusading Europe. 
The Hundred Years War. 
Industrial and Commercial Europe about 1360. 
Political Europe about 1360. 
The Ottoman Turks in Europe and Asia about 1460. 
Europe and the Near East in 1519. 
The Voyages of Discovery to 1610. 
18. Christians and Mohammedans in 1600. 
19. Europe in 1648. 
20. Bourbon France, 1600-1715. 
21. Europe in 1740. 
22. Europe in North America after 1713 and after 1763. 
24. Colonial Empires in 1763. 
25. Europe in 1789. 
26. Partitions of Poland, 1772-1795. 
27. Europe under Napoleon, 1810. 
28. Europe after the Congress of Vienna, 1815. 
29. The World in 1815. 
30. The Unification of Germany. 
31. The Unification of Italy. 
32. Europe after the Congress of Berlin, 1878. 
33. The Balkan States, 1815-1914. 
34. Europe, Political and Industrial, in 1914. 
35. Colonial Possession of World Powers in 1914. 
36. The World War—Western Area. 
37. The World War—Eastern Area. 
38. The Turkish War Area, 1914-1918. 
39. The Far East, 1914-1918. 
40. The Nations at War in 1918. 
41. The Races of Europe. 
42. Europe after the Treaties of 1919-1920. 
43. Middle Europe after the Treaties of 1919-1920. 
44. The World after the Treaties of 1919-1920. 


McCONNELL MAP COMPANY 


213 Institute Place Chicago, Ill. 
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“The public schools of A ile rica cost money.” 





Says Geo. W. Frasier in his: 


CONTROL OF 
CITY SCHOOL FINANCES 


One of the interesting facts 
about the book is, that itis: 


A most suggestive and serviceable little volume 
which is devoted to the thesis that the schools should 
be independent of municipal meddling with budgets 
and school moneys. 


Its subject matter commences with the very 
fundamentals of the problem. The legal phase is 
next considered, followed by expert opinion of lead-- 
ing administrators. Then by means of an index 
figure established through a survey of 169 cities, the 
fact is proven, that the schools are more efficient 
where the school board controls its finances. 


Cloth, 132 pages. Price, $1.25. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
205 Montgomery Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 


SAUCE - MILWAUKEE 























What to Look For When . 
Buying a Projector 


Of course, there are double acting—triple—reversible 
sales arguments used in selling inferior projectors; but, 
after all, before you buy a projector there are only two 
essentials to consider. 

1. The projector you buy must show a clear, distinct 
picture under the most adverse circumstances. 

2. It must stand the abuse that comes to a portable 








projector in satisfying the needs of its owner day in 
and day out throughout the years of its life. i 
The unfailing record of the Portable DeVry to pro- Pi | 
ject clear, flickerless and rock-steady pictures, is one 7 
reason why you will eventually buy a DeVry. 4 
Whether your throw is 45 feet or 100 feet there is 4 ] 
a DeVry to serve your needs. The DeVry Portable | 
for a short throw or the Super DeVry for use in / The 
large Auditoriums will fill both of the above es- DeVry ] 
sentials. No matter where you are, the DeVry 7 Corporation, 
will stand up under the roughest abuse—it will ° 1109 Center St., ] 
show clear, steady pictures day in and day out Chicago, Ill. ] 


years. ; 
for } Gentlemen: 


Mail the coupon for information 7 Please send me with- 
out obligation complete 

r . information on ( )The 

DeVry Portable Projector. 


| 
| 
a, wer 7 , Deve ble Projector. | 

The DeVry Corporation y, )The new Super DeVry. 
1109 Center Street, iF Name....... ; cn 
Chicago, Minois 7 pti, |. | 
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Save Time and Confusion in School 
with 


Federal Standard 


School Telephone Systems 


(THIS Company brings the experience of 23 

years in the manufacture of Telephone 
apparatus to the special problems of installing 
School Telephone systems. The lasting effi- 
ciency of Federal Standard telephone systems 
is known the world over. 


Samples and Complete Quotations to meet your 
requirements will be submitted on request. 


Federal Celephone and Celegraph Company 
Buffalo, New York. 
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Dudfield’s System of Dustless All Metal 
Crayon Troughs and Metal Blackboard 
Trim are SANITARY 


BECAUSE 





They keep the erasers and 
; crayon out of the dust. 
The removable dust trays 
with heavy wire screens 
are held in a metal main 
trough made of one piece 
of heavy steel, neat in de- 
sign. The removable dust 
trays may be used in wood 
trough construction. 








They must be seen to be 











appreciated. 


No Blackboard should be 
installed without them. 


Samples and description 
in detail will be furnished 
on request. 


Dudfield Manufacturing Co. 


Liberty, Mo. 
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GEMS trom GLUEY 














is for cutouts 
The children all like. 
Paste them with Gluey— 
It always sticks tight. 











means that daily 

A paste’s in demand; 
Specify GLUEY 

And keep it on hand. 














If you have never had the plea- 
sure of pasting with Gluey, send 
10 cents for the big, handy desk 
tube. 


The COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 


Dept. 101 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Crayons of Character 


DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 


are truly 





Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY- 


ONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 




















Being uniform in strength, every piece of 
NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip 
of the fingers without danger of breaking or 
crumbling. 


The dustless feature, combined with uniformity 
in all other respects, makes NATIONAL the 
ideal crayon for the classroom. 


Your regular school supply dealer 
can serve you. If not, write direct. 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 
West Chester Pa. 
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with every stroke. 


smooth, soft touch! 


Pencil Dept. 31 J. 
Jersey City, 




















“TI-CON-DER- OGA" A) 
: 


its lead carries conviction 
What equalsits 


It spells good handwriting 
to many and many a pupil. 


Let us send you a sample 
for an openminded trial. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. | 


New Jersey 















THE APSCO LINE 
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On Specification Lists— 
| This Necessary Equipment 


| Recognized vital, important equipment, pencil sharpeners 
are now being placed on specification lists for the fall term 
by many of the leading school systems throughout the coun- 
try. More and more, are officials appreciating the impor- 
tance of sharp-pointed pencils and crayons — which only 
pencil sharpeners will assure. 
| THE APSCO LINE 
OF PENCIL SHARPENERS 

is the preterred line, consisting of eleven different models at a wide 
range of prices Contains many exclusive features and all models 
equipped with the well-known solid steel twin milling cutters 
Your School Supply Dealer will be glad to demonstrate the particu 
lar Apsco model best meeting your requirements Ask him 
TODAY! 

Place your order now for the fall term and be 

assured of delivery in time for your requirements. 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 


1309 Garland Building Chicago 











PROPOSED SALARY SCHEDULE. 


A schedule of proposed salaries for school 
teachers of New York City has been prepared 
by a subcommittee of teachers for presentation 
to the state legislature. The schedule which has 
been incorporated into the proposed bill is as 
follows: 


Superintendents, $20,000 a year. 

Assistant Superintendents, $12,000, 

Examiners, $9,000 

District Superintendents, $8,000 

Directors, $9,000. 

Directors in special grades (eight men affected) 
$9,000. 

Assistants to Directors (Schedule 6), $7,500 

Special teachers a bonus of $300 a year 

Principals of high schools, $8,000 

No Each 


High School Min. Ine, Ine. Maxm 
Assts. & Librarians..........$2,500 11 $200 $4,700 
Assts. & Adm. Assts 66 0,0 6 ee t 250 5,500 
Clerical & Laboratory ‘ 1,500 12 125 3,000 

Elementary schools 
Principals .... er ... 5,000 3 HOO 6,500 
Assts. to Principals..... .. 4,100 3 600 4,700 
Teacher Clerks ‘ 1,400 10 100 2,400 
Special Branches .. 2,400 8 200 4,000 
PU RS Perry : 2,400 8 200 4,000 
Kindergarten, 6 B : 1,800 12 150 3,600 


Other positions 


Clerical Asst., High Schools 1,900 11 150 3,550 
Heads of Model Schools...... 5,000 3 noo 6.500 
Teacher Clerks, H. S......... 1,500 12 125 3,000 
Director, Special Branches 7.000 3 250 7.700 
Assistants to above....... 5,500 3 250 6,250 


Pupil teachers, $3 a day. 

Teachers in training, $4 

Substitutes in elementary schools, $8. 
Substitutes in high schools, $10 


Assistants in training schools will get the same pay 
is assistants in the high schools, plus one additional 
increment. Assistants to Principal in the deaf, proba 
tion, cripple, parental and truant schools and junior 
high schools, will receive the same as assistant to 
Principals in elementary schools, plus an additional 
increment 


Teachers in the continuation schools will get the 
same as assistants in high schools, and administrative 
issistants in continuation schools, the same as assis 
tants in high schools. Clerical assistants in the con 
tinuation schools will get the same as those in high 
schools. 


Principals in continuation, trade, parental, proba 
tion, deaf and crippled schools will receive the same 
is elementary school principals, with an additional 
$500 increment: vocational school teachers the same 
is those in the high schools 










DEATH OF MR. SHALLCROSS tures of the school system increase about thirty 
fold, its teaching force about four fold and its 


Willi: ‘ 
By William Dick pupils about three fold. He was proud of the 
The death of Thomas Shallcross on March 16 fact that he had been a dominant figure in aid- 


takes from the Philadelphia Board of Public ing to mold and direct such vast growth, and 


Education a member who gave it diligent, effi- 
cient and willing service for more than thirty- 
three unbroken years. His accession to this 
Board had been preceded by years of service as 
a member and finally President of the 35th Ward 
Board of School Directors, so that he came fully 
equipped by experience to appreciate, under- 
stand and aid the development and expansion 
of a public school system rapidly growing to 
tremendous size. During his service as a mem- 
ber of his Ward Board of School Directors and 
as a member of this Board he saw the expendi- 














THOMAS SHALLCROSS, 
Member School Board, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


fortunate, indeed, was he to have lived so long 
and to have worked so well in such a great en- 
terprise. 


He was at once assigned to the committees of 
the Board that had charge of the properties and 
the supplies of the public school system. His 
experience as a real estate expert and his knowl- 
edge of the markets in which school supplies 
were bought and sold were of incalculable value 
to the Board and since 1916 as chairman of the 
Committee on Property it is certain that not a 
dollar of the public funds was ever wasted, 
either in purchase of necessary new sites or the 
sale of old and unusable ones, because of his in- 
timate knowledge of real estate values. The 
long and tedious hours spent by him in ex- 
amination and approval of bills for supplies alike 
attest his conscientious devotion to the duties 
assigned him. 

His interest in the growth and expansion of 
the Northeast High School was intense. He 
loved the ground on which it was built; he loved 
the very walls that divided it into classrooms, 
he loved to tread its halls, to meet and mingle 
with its professors and its pupils. In the whole 
school system there was convincing evidence that 
nothing was quite so near to his heart as that 
High School and the Board records with pleasure 
its appreciation of the grateful tribute of the 
teachers and students of that school in placing 
the bas-relief bronze tablet of the head of our 
deceased member on the walls of the gymnasium 
which has been called “Shallcross Hall.” 


The members of this Board found association 
with our deceased member a genuine pleasure. 
His genial nature, his affable disposition, his 
ever present sense of humor all alike made work 
with him in school affairs easy and pleasant and 
his memory will long be cherished by all of us. 
To his bereaved family we extend our deepest 
sympathy in this hour of bereavement. 
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The Correct Answer 


There’s one right and as many 
wrong answers to the school sup 
plies problem as with any other. 

Waste Baskets, for instance, don’t 
seem to be such a very important 
problem, but 

There is waste in school waste 
baskets in more senses than one. 

The purchase of baskets which need frequent 
replacement 1s not economy. 

You can buy VUL-COT Fibre Waste Bas- 
kets that are made with the intention of stand 
ing hardest usage and giving the longest years 
of efficrent service 

A 5-year guarantee with every VUL-COT 
and usually a 10 to 20 years’ life of useful- 
ness. 

VUL-COTS come in many sizes and several 
shapes. The standard colors Ma 
roon Brown and Olive Green har- 
monize with any school furnishings. 
VUL-COTS come with straight or 


taper solid sides. Plain or embossed 





with basket weave. ‘There are also 

square VUL-COTS as well as round. 
y) | de all School Supply houses and 
J dealers. 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 
Wilmington, Del., U. S. A. 
District Offices: 
Boston, New YorK, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, CLEVELAND 


CHicaGco, Detroit, BALTIMORE, RocHester, SAN FRANCISCO, 
BIRMINGHAM, Denver, Toronto, GREENVILLE, St. Lovts. 


[COT 


GUARANTEED 5 YEARS 
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Myco Pneumatic Floor 
Oiler is the result of years of 
careful study for a satisfac- 
tory sprayer. This oil spray- 
er with Myco Oil is a most 
economical way of oiling 
School Room floors. It is 
simple to operate. The Myco 
oil is put in the tank, pres- 
sure is pumped up and the 
sprayer sprays an even, light 
layer of oil on the floor. 
Floors will not become greasy 
or dirty and the dust will be 
settled as well as the wood 
preserved. 











Write for Catalog and Prices. 


MASURY- YOUNGS COMPANY 


76 ROLAND STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


Established in 1857. 









































NCE you see and use the 
U. S. Inkwell on your 
school desks as replacements, 
or as standard equipment on 
new desks, you will readily un- 


Wl direc! 


', derstand why it has been a 
~ favorite for the past eighteen 
years wherever it has been 
used. 
It is an inkwell that the pupil 
will not tinker with, it is noise- 
less, it is dustproof, and it is so 
' easily put on a standard school 
' desk, that you will marvel at its 
; simplicity and desirability. 
. When you learn the low price, 
s too, we have another agreeable 


surprise in store for you. Any 
school supply jobber can sup- 
ply you or we will ship direct. 


SY 
\ 









Write today for a FREE 
SAMPLE and prices of 


the two sizes, Junior and 
Senior. 


U.S. INKWELL COMPANY 


410 Southwest Ninth St. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 














Black japanned top attached to 
desk at three points with small 
desk nails. 

Heavy glass well, round bottom, 
so that it can not be set on top 
of desk. 

Metal lid, that noiselessly slides 
over inkwell. 

Metal holder inside, with flat 
steel pressure spring that holds 
well tightly against lid when 
closed. 


FREE 


to interested 
Superintendents 
or Secretaries 


We will send free to any 
school superintendent or sec- 
retary a neat desk inkwell, 
containing both sizes of the 
U. S. Inkwell. Ask for yours 
today. 


WSC™™O WW °-, CAUCE’; dca 














MILLIONS 


IN USE 











The JACOBUS 


Pneumatic Inkwell 


It prevents evaporation—the ink never thickens. 

It requires filling but once a term. 

It prevents the pen from taking too much ink, to 
smear the fingers, or drop on paper, desk or floor. 

It gathers no dust, is noiseless, flush with top of 


desk, not easily broken, and is 
and economical well ever mad 
Have you 


Give the } 
test and ¢ 
if it justif 





the most satisfactory 
e. 
ever seen a satisfac- 


tory Inkwell? 


meumatic a thorough 
iscertain for yourself 


ies the claims. 

In purchasing new school desks 
make the condition that they are 
supplied with 


Jacobus Pneumatic Inkwells 


Write for a free sample. A personal inspection will 
convince. 


JACOBUS PNEUMATIC INKWELL CO. 


336-340 Canal Street, 


NEW YORK CIT 


Western Represe 


3, X. Be 


ontative 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
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STAGECRAFT 


is the fascinating application of 
color and design to the creation 
of a sympathetic dress for the 
play. 
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Every school and classroom 
uses Dramatics either in the 
reading class or story hour, or 
as an actual performance for 
parents and friends to enjoy. 

Have you tried our lecturers’ 
chalks or colored blackboard 
| crayon to transform gray bogus 
| paper into sunlit woods, an old 
street in Holland, or a fairy 
| home? Whatever the setting, 
these chalks will fairly sing in 
color, interpreting the spirit and 
action of the performers. “On 
with the play!” 
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OUR Art Service Bureau is 
Art Service 


YOUR 
Bureau Consult if. 


Binney & Smith Co. 


11 East 42nd Street, New York 
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SQUIRES INKWELLS 


We manufacture the Boston Inkwell in three 
different styles. All have hard rubber tops and 
the glasses fit either style of top. 


SQUIRES N« 58 SQUIRES N« 
BOSTON INKWELL 


BOSTON INKWE t I 





SQUIRES No. 60 
BOSTON INKWELI 


SQUIRES No. 1 
OMMON SENSE INKWI =LI 





Our No. 12 or Common Sense Inkwell is made 
in three sizes, to fit holes 142”, 134” or 1%”. 
Corks with Caps or Rubber Corks furnished at 
same price. 

We make several other styles of inkwells. 


Write for Catalogue, Prices and Samples. 


SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY 


713 PENN AVE. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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K- EAGLE PENCILCO 
NEW YORK USA 


Z_EAGLE & WRITING & weer youn vSn 


ALPHA No. 245 
PRACTICE No. 283 


SLAC 


SUN No. 122 

SCHOLASTIC HB- 
No. 230 

WRITING No. 325 











NEW YORK 


For more than fifty years Spencerian 
Steel Pens have been the standard 
among better schools. They outwear 
any two ordinary pens. Children 
quickly learn the art of good penman- 
ship when they are given these smooth- 
writing, long-wearing pens for their 


work. 


Twelve school pens—three of each number 
by mail on receipt of ten cents. Please 


mention this publication. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway, New York 


N 1—College, fine point; double elasti 
\ Counting House, excellent for bookkeeping 
h 1e poin ey tic 


Intermediate, medium pot t fi action 


Spencerian 


School Pens 


EAGLE'S 
7 MOST POPUIARS 


SCHOOL NUMBERS 











VERIBLACK No. 315 


MERCANTILE No. 321 


” EAGLE PENCIL COM PANY 
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Locker Problem 
Solved 


MASTER CHART 
DUDLEY oo COMBINATION LOCKS | 











233 
/ F426 rau) 
Ties | 20 
The Dudley Keyless Combination Lock 9 ola 
has solved the locker problem. There 5/45 | £| 22 
are no keys to lose. Theft is abso- z | af} 3 
lutely elimininated. Valuable time s+ z + _# tf 
is saved for students and the Locker v4 a tala 
Custodian. You don't have to worry “472 lel é 
along with the old antiquated key e771 3\-7 
lock system any longer. Install the $/#42 | ral 6 
Dudley and insure a perfect, efficient Y6/$ 1 71 1 
locke rate Yas | // | 26 
locker system = oto 
a }ast-z 
77 LN LB 
& 2s j 





Master Chart Service 
We furnish a Master Chart with every 


Write for Free Inspection Lock order. This identifies each lock, shows 


Write today for a Dudley Lock for free its combination and the student, making 
inspection—the only lock that cannot be it possible to issue any quantity of locks 
picked or forced. Get the full details and keep an accurate check, in the 
and our special low price to institutions. shortest possible time. 


TRIPLE METALS CORPORATION, Dept. 15, Waukegan, Illinois. 





[Lock No {Bigee! Lett Tae] 
+ 
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PITMAN’S HANDWORK SERIES 


WOODCARVING, THE HANDICRAFT OF. With 27 half-tone 
and 49 diagrams, cloth, $1.50. By James JACKSON. 

Not merely a reference book showing how the student may avoid difficul- 
ties, but explaining how he may master them A manual on which he may 
safely rely for guidance in the early stages, and which will enable him to 
grasp thoroughly the method of working, the particular uses and character- 
istics of wood, and the adaptability of tools. It will teach the student how 
to carve, not merely how to cut wood, 


SCHOOL HANDICRAFTS, GUIDE TO. 125 pp. 40 
By Hersert TURNER 
This book has been written as a guide for teachers who have little or no 
experience of craft work. 
The following 


illustrations 


$1.50. 


illustrations. 


Wood 
Bent 


elementary stages 
Book-binding, 


crafts are dealt with in their 
Carving, Repoussé, Clay Modelling, Inlay and Overlay, 
Ironwork, Stencil Cutting, Colored Woodwork. 
CLASSROOM HANDWORK. 

Cloth. $1.25. By R. N. SHARMAN. 

This book is designed to assist teachers in the prpearation of school courses 
in Handwork and in the co-ordination of Handwork with other school subjects. 
The work is so arranged as to be suitable for all grades. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


(Just out.) With 51 pages of Diagrams. 


2 West 45th Street 
New York City 
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SMITH SANITARY EQUIPMENT FOR SCHOOLS 


Chemical Toilets 
for Schools without water or sewer— 
Sanitary and Odorless. 
Ventilating Room Heaters 
for Rural, Village and Portable Schools 
Saves Fuel and Children’s Health. 
Bubbler Drinking Fountains 


for Schools without running 


Mop-pails and Wringers 


water. 


Write for catalogs and name of local Distributor. 


SMITH SYSTEM HEATING CO. 


Minneapolis Sole Manufacturers Minnesota. 














a Ee = Established in 1876 This Machine Will 
=: Standard for Automatically 
r = Years Produce 

| Bee 


i 


_— 


Ac your lab- 
oratories, Do- 
/| mestic Science 
‘sg Department. 

In use in hun- 
Hi dreds of educa- 
tional institu- 
tions through- 


Write to us for a list of colleges and high schools using our machine. 


Illustrated Catalogue Will Be Sent on Request. 


MATTHEWS GAS MACHINE CO. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


6 E. Lake Street 





out the country. 


























UP-TO-DATE MATHEMATICS 


By Mabel Sykes, Instructor in Mathematics, Bowen High School, Chicago, 
and Clarence E. Comstock, Professor of Mathematics, Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Ilinois. 


BEGINNERS’ ALGEBRA 
AND CBA HURDLE TESTS 


This first-year algebra emphasizes the close connection between algebra and 
ae, stresses work with the graph, and gives many simple exercises. 
‘he CBA Hurdle Tests include a series of nineteen diagnostic tests covering 
all the fundamental algebraic operations. 
A SECOND COURSE IN ALGEBRA 
; The function is here presented explicitly as the central and controlling idea 
The book also introduces a radical and successful method of handling problems. 
PLANE GEOMETRY 
SOLID GEOMETRY 


Both of these books use the analytical method of attack and stress important 
theorems. They present a good choice of exercises and frequent summaries. The 
books may be had bound together or singly. 


We invite correspondence 
RAND M°NALLY & COMPANY 
(Dept. E-94) 


Chicago New York 

















INTA— 


Instant 


For strength, purity and lasting satisfaction, use Tinta 
Ink. For quality and value rather than price, Tinta 
Ink has proven to be best by test. Tinta Ink comes all 
prepared in envelopes. All you do is mix it with warm 
water and a free flowing, free from sediment and non- 
corrosive solution is obtained. Special prices when or- 
dered in quantities. 


Write for particulars. 


LEVISON & BLYTHE MANUFACTURING CO. 
209 LOCUST STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





























SAVE 


YOUR SCHOOL DESKS 














Do not buy new desks and junk your old ones. The Auto 
matic Electric Surfacing Machine will quickly, economically, and 
satisfactorily make your old desks like new. It is a sturdy ma- 
chine equipped with a motor for your lighting current. It will 
quickly pay for itself through the service rendered. Desks that 
are soiled, scratched, cut and marred, will look like new desks 

Free trial offer ash 


us about it 














WAYVELL, 
JACKSON ST., 


CHAPPELL & CO. 


40 N. WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
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* MINTER” BEHIND A PORTABLE: SCHOOL 
MEANS PERMANENCE WITH PORTABILITY 
— which: is. another way-0F saying that .a 
Minter -School:is.°0-s0und. cons ducked a; ié. 
is-ae-chlicicnt .as.a.permanénl. room - 
moy be-moved:- with -no-loss-or- damage “to. fd. all 


“MINTER -HOMES CORPORATION: 2222305 
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WHAT DO YOUR STUDENTS DO? 


When their fountain pens run dry? 


— 


ountalNPEN 
ILLING STATI 


© ‘ 





In a large number of schools they fill at FOUN- 
TAIN PEN FILLING STATIONS. 

For one cent they get a generous fill of good, 
fountain pen ink. ‘This is litthke more than they are 
accustomed to pay for fountain pen ink. The serv- 
ice 1s appreciated by students. 

No Muss: no ink stains; no inconvenience to teachers. 


Write 


The F-N Company, Inc. 
6609 Dorchester Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BADGER 
WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS 


Installed in your school 
means—permanent pro- 
tection against break- 
age of school windows 
and because of their 
rigid construction—real 
economy. 





BUY WIRE WINDOW GUARDS 
INSTEAD OF 


WINDOW GLASS 


BADGER WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS are made to order in 
any size or shape to fit the win- 
dow. The illustrations show the 
BADGER WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS with Round and 
Channel frames. They are 
easily installed. 


Order through your 
School Supply Jobber. 


BADGER WIRE 
AND IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and 25th Aves. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











CAN’T SPREAD 
ERASERS 


Note the face—no outside loose ends of felt—bringing 
ends to center binds eraser together—cannot spread—yet 
unlike tape-bound erasers, they are easily cleaned and 
present a soft cleaning surface to the blackboard. 
Imitations prove the merits of Palmer Can’t Spread 
Erasers. Patented October 26th, 1915. 














Oentaensnersnetenne 





me ee wn, 








{ Weare ' 1 
{ quite sincere 


OTHER Sathen weiss 2 PALMER 


y S is se from 7 

GUARANTEED $ Palmer Products — 2 PRODUCTS 
2 bcarares make > 

“L, them superior 








Annan 





Liquid Soap Tank Systems—Floor Brush—Sanitary 
Duster—Glass and Aluminum Soap Dispensers—Pa- 
per Towel and Toilet Paper Fixtures—Sanitary Scrub 
Soap—Liquid Soap—Pine Oil Disinfectant Soap— 
Pipe Cleaner—Floor Dressing—Closet Bowl] Cleaner. 











Many of the better jobbers sell our line, but we are pleased 
to send direct, samples, literature and prices upon request. 


commen EOXLIM EEF CO wooo 


Manufacturers for the Jobber 
Milwaukee, USA. 











AMERICAN PORTABLE SCHOOLS 
ARE USED IN 42 STATES 


Universally Chosen for their Attractive 
Design, Simplicity and Adaptability. 


oo 


HO) tai ian THe AN OE ee a 
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American Portables comply with the State 
Codes, as well as embody many special fea- 
tures, such as Austral Windows, Vertical 
Grain Flooring, Flat Over-head Ceiling, Walls 
12’ high and 3%” thick and 1” Tongued and 
Grooved Siding, making them unusually well 
ventilated, easy to heat, Fg 
pleasant and convenient. 
Send now tor Delivered 
Prices and this illustrated 
New Catalog, “Give Every 
Child a Chance,” describ 
ing in detail our complete 
line of Portable Schools. 





American Portable House Co. 


601-611 Alaska Street Seattle, Washington 
Established 1898 
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OXC(P Steel Tubular Flag Staff 
Equipped with deep recessed steel couplings and 


| HOMC(f Ball Bearing Halyard 
Carrier, so that flag flies free, 
instead of wrapping around Flag 


IDEAL BOOK COVERS 


The School Boards will 
find this series of Book 


Staff. = Covers the cheapest and 
Can be furnished in any height. >) most durable one-piece 
Write for prices and information ‘ —7 cover on the market to- 





how to erect. 


day. 
SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION 


PECKHAM LITTLE & CO. 


School and College Supplies 
57-59 East 11th Street New York, N. Y. 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
| St. Louis, Mo. 


Branches and Selling Agencies 





Davenport, Iowa 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Dallas, Tex. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Houston, Tex. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

















The 


“Master Special” Keyless Padlock 


"7 Picture-Study 


Color Prints 
Lose Color 


100 for $1.00 








FOR SCHOOL AND GYM F 
LOCKERS dead dues 

The most economical and efficient al ye : 
lock made. Operated on the “click I 
system.” (No dials, tumblers or visible . 
numbers.) Simple in construction; First to OSC t 1¢e 
built to give maximum service at low- Ninth ties ‘ 
est cost. Practically pays for itself in n we | h rill 
saving on key-replacements. GUAR- Trade 
ANTSED. : Write for prospectus or accept our introductory offer and en- 
Installations ranging from 200 to more close $1.00 for one hundred color miniatures. 
than 5000 now making good in schools. productions of the World’s Most Famous 
Sample and Special Proposition will Value $2.00 





be sent to School Superintendents or 
Principals, on request. 


The J. B. Miller Keyless Lock Co. 


KENT, OHIO, U. 8. A. 


100 Beautiful Color Miniatures for $1.00 

or Write for Free Prospectus. 
BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., 

415 Madison Ave. (Gallery D) 


Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 





Cut about % actual size. 
























Easily installed in 


Rages: pare prices with other manufacturers. 
old or new buildings. 


=— ect T ” 
Fe. —— — : . FIBRE STAN DARD 
Nye / BACKING CORK SILICATE VENEER PLATE 
| oe . BLACK BOARD 
INSERT Bulletin Board 
CORK THE BEST 
¥ COMPOSITION BY Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
Say school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
Ai ANY TEST S 
Al, — TES boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Se. e li Practical for display purposes in woe ed in New hp ap and Pe principal cities for 
ESE ~All!’ halls and over blackboards in CEPR YORTS, Winer 16 8 SuEEE guaremtes. Tend 
Pee Bae a NT for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
ine % BI & , We 
E> 





USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 









































If In Doubt 


consult the School 
Authorities of Buf- 
falo, Jersey City, 
Memphis, San Fran- 
cisco, Winnipeg, 
Rochester and a hun- 
dred other cities we 
could name if space 
+ ee gaer ~~ oy ee 
ieee in ‘ ; “ey wha e ink o 
SAU Gulstty eoustad. astened ta mn i: American Woodworking Machinery for sinaued Training 
‘ all state code educational requirements. | Work. 












































peace 


| 





Every School Board should have our catalog on file. 
Let us send you a copy. 


American Wood Working Machinery Co. 


591 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Catalog showing many designs sent on request. j 
TOGAN-STILES Grand Rapids, Mich. | 
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TO SCHOOLS 


The Cannon Printing Co. is an 
organization with the knowl- 
edge, equipment and experience 
to render efficient, reliable and 
satisfactory service to schools. 


Quality in set up and printing 
of Stationery, Forms and Blanks, 
Accounting Forms, Reports, 
High School Year Books, Bulle- 
tins and School Papers assured, 














together with prompt delivery 
at moderate prices. Consider 
these factors when ordering 
printing. 





Consult with us about your 
school printing needs and ask for 
estimates. This service does not 
place you under any obligation. 

















CANNON PRINTING COMPANY 
131-133-135 Michigan St., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 

















BULL DOG Bunting 
Flags for Schools 





BEST BY TEST 


Specified and used by U. 8S. Govern- 
ment and School Boards. Sold by 
Reliable Dealers. 


JOHN C. DETTRA & CO., 
OAKS MONT. CO. PENNA. 




















CRAFTSMANSHIP 





ENGRAVING 
| 
| 
| 
| 





“YOUR STORY IN PICTURE LEAVES NOTHING UNTOLD” 


Paramount in designing and engraving 
are workmanship and service at conserva- 
tive prices. Premier Craftsmanship assures 
you of these together with complete satis- 
faction. 


PREMIER: ENGRAVING CO. 


DESIGNERS ENGRAVERS 
MILWAUKEE 014 WINNEBAGO STREET WISCONSIN 
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More Money for Busy 
Folks 


’E have an opportunity for you to make 
some extra money. If you expect to 
attend summer school, teachers’ institute or 
teachers’ meetings of any kind you will be 
surprised to find how many opportunities 
will present themselves for you -to take 
subscriptions for the PROGRESSIVE 
TEACHER. You don’t need previous ex- 
perience and profits begin at once. But if 
you'll SEND THE COUPON, we will tell 
you all about it. 


ee ee ee ee ee 


The Progressive Teacher, i 
Morristown, Tennessee " 
Gentlemen: I am interested in represent- 


ing PROGRESSIVE TEACHER the coming i 
Send without obligation to me your 


§ season. j i 
oan proposition. If I accept your agency, I te 
desire to work the following territory (name 


© of summer school or county): , 5 
D (vives te doh betidd bude eae ' 
oe | PPP COTE TESST Petre vet : 
© BOs vesadsensvacdsdbulaeubeeese J 
gk TT ty eT State. ...0% ' 


J 
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Our Reputation is National COME TO 
Our Service Unexcelled 


rm ante aaa er one ty P ident 
SUsiornun Prete HEADQUARTERS 


ROCKY TET, TEA ICHERS ukanen eevee: 


Portland, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bldg. 
410 U.S. Nat. BANnK BLDG DENVER. COLO Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber Exchange 


Wis URW, Eile Doc ccccccccccs Manager Kansas City, Mo., 230 Rialto Bldg. 


F | SS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OLLEGE GRADUATES recommended exclusively 
except in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Any subject 
from high school up. Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, 
and Physical Education, 


9 20th year. Covers all states. 
Tell us your needs. 


ROBERT A. GRANT, Pres., 


AUG ZIRLLIZLE oscon Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


COLUPEEEUEEOEEEEEUORGDEREOCOEDODEDUDERGEAOTEREULEDES GSO EROOLERSUDRREDEREODOED OEE ELE 






ST 











SPOPOUDOOGTGSTEAOORTTAETEGETOOOTCECTroeeeootet 





UUs 





The Westminster T hers’ 
1020 McGEE ST. © est eachers’ Bureau 


specializes in securing Christian teachers, officers and helpers 
| y for schools, colleges and universities—private, public and de- 
Associated Fisk Agencies KANSAS Cl 5 MO, “Saari pied : ge aE alll reer pape yes 
in Principal Cities. J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER nominational—and in assisting trained, Christian teac hers and 
other workers to larger fields of service. Write today for 
ces envey information to 


Henry H. Sweets, Manager, 410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 
Bossert Schools 


Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 
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CLASSIFIED WANTS 


The rate for ¢ = ones Advertisements is 10 cents per word per insertion 
° payable in advance orms close the tith preceding the date of issue 





We are equipped to furnish any size building on short 
notice Prices of same depend on requirements and State 
Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of ma- 
terial supplied. Remember, this is not a cut lumber propo- 
sition, and the cost of erecting is a very small item. While 
not essential, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if 
you desire, arrange to erect all buildings. Buildings can be 
taken down and re-erected any number of times without 
marring a single feature 
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: ‘APS AN : INE P -OSALS 
We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. Now CAF AND GOWNS PROPOSALS 
you can buy Bossert School og my — a patents and improvements We have a new stock of High School and Proposals for Indian Supplies—-Department 
direct from us and save money for your sc j Collegiate caps and gowns Information of the Interior, Office of Indian Affairs, 
— , , Upon Request. The Wingate Co., 543 Fifth Washington, D. C., Mar. 15, 1924. Sealed 
phe - full ee ont wo we cone ; St.. Des Moines, lowa proposals, plainly marked on the outside of 
etails of cost o ullding c Pp y . the sealed envelope: ‘Proposal for Gro- 
DIPLOMAS ceries’’ (or other class of supplies. as the 
LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. | sa may L'a are te et 
a Yip! , annante Tell us what sioner of Indian Affairs, U. S. Indian 
Builders of School Houses for over 25 oe r , ' aon ghey ond sant “y with qnstebien Warehouse, 1749 West Pershing Road, Chi- 
1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. | will follow. Ames & Rollinson, 206 Broad- #9, IIL,” will be received until 10 o'clock 
4 was. New You. Ku. a. m. on each of the following dates and 
4 on the class of supplies specified, and then 
pO % opened Dry Goods, May 1, 1924: Under- 
PICTURES wear, hosiery, gloves, suspenders, hats and 


caps, May 6, 1924: Notions, May 1, 1924 


The Copley Prints for school walls have Groceries, May 3, 1924; Agricultural imple- 


highest endorsements. See Illustrated Cat- 


FEDERAL 





; ments, Wagons, etc., Apr. 29, 1924: School- 
alorue (Mention this Journal.) Curtis & books, ete., May 7, 1924: Chinaware, ete., 

Cameron, 14 Harcourt St., Boston. Apr. 28, 1924; Automobiles, supplies, May 
. —_ ~ ~ 7, 1924. Similar proposals on Clothing and 
STEEL LOC KERS “PLANS” FREE. piece yoods, addressed to the ‘‘Commis- 
” = - Ts sioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, 
AND SH ELVING We still have a limited supply of this D. C.," will be received until 10 o'clock 

authoritative book on classroom planning a. m., on Apr. 25, 1924, and then opened 
ew right- , ; which will be sent without cost or obliga- Schedules covering all necessary informa- 
, ; tion to any interested person on request tion for bidders will be furnished upon 

and priced moderately If you have not yet had a copy of this application to the Indian Office, Washing- 
unusual book, write for your copy today. ton, D. C., or the U. S. Indian W: 1rehouses 
tok for Cateled A-B Stove Company, Battle Creek, Mich at Chicago, St. Louis and San Francisco. 
Ask 9 The Department reserves the right to reject 
WANTED any or all bids or any part of any bid, and 
Federal to post tentative awards promptly, subject 
A few high-grade salesmen are wanted by to correction CHAS H. BURKE, Com- 

Steel a manufacturer of a _ product used _ by missioner 
schools. This product is required by law 
Fixture \ ° S h 1 in many states and is primarily oo WANTED 
» : to every school If you can sell to schoo 

Company Equip Your SCHOOIS boards and wish to become permanently Will pay 25 cents for copies of February 
e with established with a reputable company, write and December, 1921 Copies must be in 


your qualifications, salary expected, expe- good condition, Address Subscription De 


Chicago rience, etc., to M-21, American School] Board partment, Ame rican School Board Seureai. 
F EK D EK R A Journal, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Milwaukee, Wis. 
= ; 
Steel Lockers 
‘ af 
and Shelving 
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THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY E 


SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS F 


Poy She Port: = waeeeaneeeeessavcsene 








PER ey sta ie la? Stas 


Y HIGH SCHOOLs 


UILDING COMMITTEE 



























= xe 
AUGUSTUS N_ PARRY CHAIRMAN OUR PLANS < AND MEET EVERY = 
MARTIN F CONNELLY SECRETARY —_WILLIAM’E BIDDLE APPROVED , » epee te 
GEORGE L BRIGGS ARTHUR J ANDERSON © *} a SCHOOL BOARC euuoinc cove 
GEORGE A MERRILL “EARL M NELSON ae iy 
PRESCOTT & SIDEBOT TOM ARCHITECTS : ‘ Bt an cet | “a 
KENNEDY & PETERSON CONSTRUCTION CO BUILDERS = ee a 
THIS’ BUILDING. ERECTED: 1917 —— 
pot ils ia a 5 The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 
= detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
~ perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can — ee 
taken down and moved to another Loandien without mutilating in the least any o 
HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE } the parts. We can proveit. If you write us what you desire, we wil. send you 
MODELED. CAST AND FINISHED BY j full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. | 
ALBERT RUSSELL AND SO NS Co. THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK a 
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PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL SERVICE 


Our employment work consists of administrative and departmental work of all 
kinds in public and private schools, colleges and universities—including superin- 
tendencies, principalships, supervisorships, also such positions as business man- 
agers for schools, purchasing agents, registrars, accountants, secretaries, cafeteria 
directors, trained nurses, etc. This is a professional personnel bureau, with special 
facilities for service to school executives and school boards. The whole endeavor 
of EDUCATION SERVICE is service. It is organized for service, not profit. 


EDUCATION SERVICE operates the Fisk Teachers Agency of Chicago, and 
National Teachers Agency of Washington, New York, Boston, Chicago and 
Evanston, and the American College Bureau. 


EDUCATION SERVICE 


Ernest E. Olp, Director 


1254 Amsterdam 


Steger Building, A N York 
ve., New Yor 


Chicago 


14 Beacon St., 
Boston 
Security Bldg., 
Evanston Sovthern Bldg., 

Washington 





We Specialize in Brains 


Character, Personality, Teaching Power and Service. By advertising more widely 
than any other Agency, and by visiting State and District meetings, schools and 
colleges, from Dakota and Minnesota to Texas and Oklahoma, we have built up 
the largest SELECT LIST of LIVE teachers ever assembled. Our tenth year of 
recommending only when asked to do so by employers. Owing to our professional 
standards most of the Higher Institutions as well as the best Secondary schools 
in forty-four States and three foreign countries used our service the past season. 
Fifteen hundred square feet of office space, with every known equipment for 
doing efficient work, INCLUDING A FINDEX BUILT TO ORDER, enables us 
to fill vacancies from Kindergarten to University with teachers who have been 
tested, investigated, and, in many cases personally interviewed by our representa- 
tives direct. 


A Distinct Service for Educators Who Appreciate Ethical Standards. 
THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 


Department of Education, 499 Gates Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 














Three Classes of Teachers Who Should 
Enroll in Our Agency 
1—Those who desire a better locality. 
2—Those who want a better salary. 
3—Those who possess average or more than average 
ability. Write Manager E. A. Freeman for booklet. 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
Handicraft Blidg., 89 So. Tenth St. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 








1) . . . . 
Southern Teachers’ Continuous registration in four 
Agency offices. 
COLUMBIA, 8. C. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. : 
RICHMOND, VA. Covers Middle Atlantic, South 
LOUISVILLE, KY. and Middle West 


No advance fees. 








TEACHERS WANTED 
For Schools and Colleges—Every day of the year 


: 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. 
D. H. COOK, Gen. Mgr. HOME OFFICE—Philadelphia, Pa. 
—BRANCH OFFICES— 

Pittsburgh, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Northampton, Mass 
No charge to employers—No charge to candidates till elected. 
Positions waiting—correspondence confidential. 








CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Metropolitan Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Free and dependable service to school officials. 
Recommends only well qualified teachers. 








‘Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. 








The Biggest and Best 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


in the United States 


a RM SLI, ATTA EITC Main Office: DENVER, COLO., 939 S$. University Ave. 
COVERS THE CONTINENT. WRITE FOR OUR FREE LITERATURE. DO IT NOW. 











Schermerhorn ‘Teachers’ 


Established 1855 


Agency 








Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 
WILLARD W. ANDREWS, President F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secretary 
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The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


No. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Receives calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


Twenty Years of Real Service 
PARKER “sist 


12 South Carroll Street 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





MADISON, WISCONSIN 





CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Streets, NEW YORK 
1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Branch Offices: 496 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
A Superior Agency for Superior People We Register Only Reliable Candidates 
Services Free to School Officials. 
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F. T. Persinger 


bhuanger THE BEST SERVICE COMPANY  itinneapotts. “Mime 
SCHOOL BOARDS: If you need Teachers, Superintendents or 


Principals, let us co-operate with you. 
TEACHERS: If you are looking for a position, we can 
OUR MOTTO: 


place you. 
The right teacher for the right place — 
prompt service. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
A L B E R T 25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ilinots 


Established 1885—Still under same active management. Best Schools and Colleges 
permanent clients. Best qualified men and women on our available list. Prompt service. 
Other Offices—New York, Denver, Spokane. 





The H. D. Yates Teachers’ Bureau 


728-30 Stahlman Building, Nashville, Tennessee. 


We do not confine our efforts to Southern territory and appreciate 
vacancies from other sections. We have teachers enrolled from 
all states. 











“THE AGENCY OF QUICK SERVICE AND EFFICIENCY” 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


DENVER, COLORADO CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Gas & Electric Building Peoples Gas Building The Plymouth Building Berkeley Bank Building 


We Render Efficient Service to School Boards and Teachers 
The Only Agency That Maintains Educational Men Constantly in the Field 
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Some of the very best teachers of the land are found in the territory covered by the 
OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY, 
A. J. JOLLY, Mer. 
Mentor, Ky. - - 412 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, O. 
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INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


147 WHITEHALL 8T., ATLANTA, GA. 


Organized 1901. Prompt and effective service. 
Member, National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 
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T1158 convenient cabinet 
heeps Nibroc Towels clean 
and dust-free, and serves 
them singly. 

Kasy to fill— 

Merely open front, which 
is hinged at bottom. Slip the 
package of 250 towels into 
place. Draw out wrapper. 


Lock cabinet. That's all. 











ROC MRART TOWELS 
CTUREO BY b= 08x COMPANY © 
TEAND.MAINE US 4 
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Nibroc-—a paper towe 


that seems made for school children 





If the Nibre Cc Towel were made es- 
pecially to your order, it could not 
be better suited to school use. 

The Nibroe fibre is highly ab- 


sorbent—takes up the last drop of 


moisture. It doesn’t lint—doesn’t 
tear easily—doesn’t get soggy. You 
can wipe hands and face vigorously 
with a Nibroc Towel. It is agree- 
able to use, and leaves a pleasant 
feeling that encourages children to 
be clean. 

The Nibroc Towel doesn’t 
roughen the hands. 

It means a fresh, clean towel for 
every child. Used once, then thrown 





away, it doesn’t spread colds 
through the class, as a common 
towel is apt to. It is economical, 
too. The Nibroe Cabinet serves one 
at a time, enough to thoroughly 
dry both face and hands. 

You yourself will enjoy using 
the Nibroc Towel. Let us send you 
enough samples to make a thorough 
test in your office or home. 


The manufacturers, Brown Company, 
Portland, Maine, will be pleased to mail 
to members of School Boards or of any 
educational institution a sample pack 


of Nibroc Towels. 
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School Geods Directory 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a 
place in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 








AIR CONDITIONING 
APPARATUS 
Air Conditioning & Engineering Co. 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Midwest Air Filters, Inc 
Nelson Corporation, The Herman 
Reed Air Filters, Inc., 
AIR FILTERS 
Midwest Alr Filters, Inc. 
Reed Air Filters, Inc., 
Ase 


HOISTS 

Gillls & Geogheg 

AUDI ITORIUM SEATING 
American Seating 
Arlington Seating Company 
Heywood-Waketield Co 
Kundtz Company, The Theodor 
Newton & Hoit Company, The 
Peabody Schoo) Furniture Co. 
Steel Furniture Company 

BASEMENT SASH, A + eens 


Detroit Steel Products Comp: 


BASEMENT WINDOWS. STEEL 


Detroit Steel Products Compan 


BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSITION 


Beaver Products Co., Inc., The 
Beckley-Cardy Co 

N. Y. Silicate =, Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. 

Standard Sieckbocrd ‘Company 
Weber Costello Co 

BLACKBOARD-SLATE 

Keenan Structural Slate Co. 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 


Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
OILERS 
Kewanee Boiler Company 
BOOK CASES 
Globe Book Company 
Library Bureau 
Newton & Hoit Company, The 


BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
Walraven Book Cover Co., 

OOK PUBLISHERS 
American pee. Company 
Heath & Co., S 
Houghton, Simin Co 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Laidlaw Brothers 
Lippincott Company, J. B 
Little, Brown and Company 
Newson & Company. 
Pitman & Son, Isaac 
Rand, McNally & Company 
World Book Company 

BRUSHES 
Palmer Company, The 
Robertson Products Co., 
BUILDING MATERIALS 

Alabama Marble Company 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Duriron Co., Ine., The 
Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Assn 
Knapp Bros. Mfg. Company 
National Bldg. Grantte Quarries Assn 
Structural Slate Company 





BUSSES 
ene Harvester Co. of America 
CHAIRS FOLDING 
Maple City Stamping ompany 
CHARTS 


Nystrom & Company, — J 
McConnell Map Compa 
CAFETERIA "EQUIPMENT 
Coe Manufacturing Company 
( Company, Wm. M 
Pick & Company, Albert 
Sani Products —. ny 
Van Range Co., 
CHALK TROUGHS 
Dudfield Mfg. Company 
So 
Heil Chemical Co., Hen 
CLOCKS_——-PROGRAM 
Cincinnati Time Recorder Co 
International 
Landis Enc. & Mfg. Co 
Standard Electric Time Co 
CRAYON 
American Crayon Co 
- nney & Smith 
1 & Blythe Mfg. Company 
onteans Crayon Co 
Peckham, Little & Co 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 
Weber Costello Co 


DXEAFENING QUILT 


Cabot, Inc.. Samuel 
DISHWASHERS 

Colt’s Patert Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
DISINFECTANTS 


Palmer Company, The 

Robertson Products Co., Theo. B 
DISPLAY CABINETS 

Multiplex Display Fixture Company 

Shewana Cabinet Works 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIPMENT 


A. B. Stove Company 
Christiansen, C 

‘ e Company bd M 

I rt Gas Mac 1e Co Ine 


Kewaunes Mfg. pel 
Newton & Hoit Company, The 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Pick & Co., Albert 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 
Van Range Co., John 
DOOR CHECKS 
Norton Door oe Co. 
Sargent & Compa 
DOORS, STEEL-FIREPROOF 


Detroit Steel Products Company 


DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 


Christiansen, C. 
Economy Drawing Table & Mfg. Co 
Kewaunee Mfg. is 
Bheldon & Co., 

DRAWING MATERIALS 
Devoe & Raynold 

DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
‘ ury Brass Works, Inc 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co., The 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N 
P Sanitary Drink. Fountain C 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Taylor Company, Hasiey W 

ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 

Adam Electric Co., Frank 
American Wiremold Co 


If any articles or textbooks cannot be found listed, 


Time Recording Company. 


ym pany 


ERASERS 
Palmer Company, The 
Rowles Company, E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Co. 
ERASER CLEANERS 
Lynn Company, James 
Weber Costello Company 
CES 
American Fence Construction Company 
Anchor Post Iron Works 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence & Wire Prod. Assn. 
Stewart Iron Works Company, The 
FILING CABINETS 
Library Bureau 
Newton & Hoit Company, The 
FIRE ESCAPES 
Dow Company, The 
Potter Manufacturing Corp 
Standard Conveyor Company 
FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Sargent & Company 
Smith Hardware Co., F. F. 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 
FIRE PROOF DOORS 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co. 
FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
FLAGS 


Annin & Co 
Dettra & Co., Inc., John C 
FLA . POLES 
Nelson Mfg. Co., oO. 
FLOOR ‘COVERING 
Bonded Floors Co., Ine 
Heywood-Wakefield Co 
LOORING 
Oak Flooring Adv. Bureau 
FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Ronded Floors Co., Ine 
Durafiex Company, The 
Marbleloid Company 
LDING PARTITIONS 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G 
FURNITURE 
American Seating Co 
Arlington Seating Company 
Beckley-Cardy Co 
Columbia School Equip. Works 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Conrades Mfg. Company 
Detroit School Equipment Co 
Economy Drawing Table & Mfg. Co 
Heywood-Wakefield Co 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Kundtz Company, The Theodor 
Lauter Company, The H 
Library Bureau 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Mutsehler Brothers Company 
National School Equipment Company 
Newton & Hoit Company, The 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Readsboro Chair Company 
Rowles Co.,, EB. W. A. 
Scientific Seating, Inc. 
Steel Furniture Company 
Standard School Equipment Co 
GAS MACHINES 
eport Gas Machine Co., In¢ 
Mathews “— Machine Co 
AS STOVES 
A. B. Stove “a 
GLASS 
Manufacturers Glass Company 
GLOBES 


Nystrom & Co., A. J. 
Weber Costello Co. 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 

Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 

Ly =e ATERS 
Smitl Systen in any 

HEATING SYSTEMS 

American Blower Company 
American Foundry & Furnace Co 
Rayley Mfg: Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Crane Company 
Dunham Company, C. A 
Healy-Ruff Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc 


Webster & Co., Warrer 
NK 

Commercial Paste Company 

; Compan Inc The 


evison & Blythe Mf Compa 


Rowles Co., EB. W. A. 

INK WELLS 
Jacobus Pneumatic Inkwell Co 
Squires Inkwell Company 


U. 8. Inkwell Compan: 
JANITORS’ "SUPPL TES 

Masury-Young Company 
Palmer Company, The 
Pick & Co., Albert 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B 
Van Range Co., John 

KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 
Hammett Company, 

LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 


Newton & Hoit Company, The 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, BE. H 
LEVELS 
Disst Ir Henry 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 

Library Bureau 

wton & Hoit Company, The 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co 
Holophane Glass Company 

LINOLEUMS 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc 
LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 


Sonneborn Sons, L. 


LIQUID SL ATING 
Anderson Blackboard Mf ‘ 


LIQUID SOAP 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B 


LOCKERS 
Berger Mfg. Company 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co 
Durand Steel Locker Co 
Federal Steel Fixture Co 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 


a oy ie a 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., 
Triple Metals C A. 
PS 


McConnell Map Company 
Nystrom & Company, A. J 
Weber Costello Company 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 
Russell & Sons Co.. Albert 
METAL LATH 
Berger Mfg. Company 
MICROSCOPES 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Spencer Lens Company 
USELASNS CLAY 
Hammett Company, 
MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
DeVry Corporation, The 
NTS 
Devoe & Raynolds 
Hockaday Company 
PAINT SPRAYING “EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss ry Co., 
PER BALERS 
Davenport hg Company, Inc 
PAPER TOWELS 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
Brown Company 
National Paper Products Co. 
Palmer Company, The 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B. 
STE 


Commercial Paste Company 
Levison & Blythe Mfg. Company 
PENCILS 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 
Eagle Pencil Company 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co 
> ERI 


Spencerian Pen Company 
PIANOS 

Miessner Piano Company 
PICTURES 


Brown - Robertson Company 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 

Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Company 

Everwear Mfg. Company 

Hill-Standard Company 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

Narragansett Machine Company 

PLUMBING FIXTURES 

Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 

Century Brass Works, Inc 

Clow & Sons, James B. 

Crane Company 

Duriron Co., Ine., The 

Hoffman & Billings ) ae, Co. 

Kelly & Bros., 

Nelson Mfg “h.¥ N. O 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 

Speakman Co. 

Vogel Company, Joseph A. 

Wolff Manufacturing Co. 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 
American Portable House Company 
Armstrong Co., The 
Asbestos Buildings Co 
Bossert & Sons, Louis 
Circle A Products Corporation 
Mershon & Morley 
Minter Homes Corp 
Togan-Stiles Company 
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PROJECTION LANTERNS 

Bausch & 2 Optical Co. 
Spencer Lens Co. 

SS HANGERS 
Healy-Ruff Compa 

REI NFORCED STEEL 
Berger Mfg. 

ROLLING PARTESIONS 
Wilson Corp., Jas 

SANITARY oa 
Cellucotton Products Compan 


SASH O he DEVICES, 
STE 


Detroit Steel Products , 
SASH, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
SASH, VENTILATING 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
SAWS 
Disston & Sons, Inc., Henry 
SAVING SYSTEMS 
American Banking Machine Corp. 


Cc 
Continental ocr Works 


‘rated 
Twin City Scenic Co 
SCIEN TIVEC APPARATUS 
Rowles Company, 
SC REW.- DRIVE RS 
Disston & Sons, Inec., Henry 
SHOWERS 
Hoffman & Billings Mfg. Co. 
Speakman Co. 
SIGNAL SYSTEMS 
Holtzer- ry Electric Co. 
SPENSERS 


OAP DIS 
Soapitor ri company 
SPRAY- tage eg A EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. 
STAGE EQUIPMENT AND 
SCENERY 
Jackson Corp., A. P. 
Lee Lash Studios 
Twin City Scenic Company 
STAIR TREADS 
Norton Company 
STEEL SASHES 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 
Newton & Hoit Company, The 
Durabilt Steel yy Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., 
STEEL WINDOWS 
Detroit Steel ee I os 
Truscon Steel Compa 
SWEEPING "COMPOUNDS 
Robertson Products Co., Theo 
TABLES 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Library Bureau 
Mutschler Brothers Company 
Newton & Hoit Company, The 
Kinehimer Bros. Mfg. Co 
TABLETS 
Blair Company. J. C 
TALKING MACHINES 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Automatic Electric Company 
Federal Tel. & Tel 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 





Durand Steel Locker ) 114 
Duriron Co ti The 115 
Eagle Pencil Compar 153 
Economy Draw. Table & M ( 110 
Everwear Mf Compat 91 
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Federal Tel. & Tel. ¢ 150 
F. N. Compat rhe 155 
Freeport Ga Machir ( 138 
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Hockaday Company rhe ) 
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Holophane Glass 
Holtzer-Cabot E tric my 

Houghtor Mifflin Company ] 
Huntington Laboratoric Ir 

Indiana Limestone Quarr \ t 
International Harv. Co. of An t l 
International Time Recording ¢ 

Iroquois Publishin Compar 





Jackson Cory 4 P ! 


Jacobus Pneumatic Inkweil 152 








onal Reg 





TEMPERATURE REGULATION 


Buffalo Forge Company 
Johnson Service ——. 
National Regulator Compa: 
THERMOMETERS 
Wilder-Pike Thermometer 


Co 
TOILET PAPER AND FIXTURES 


A. P. W. Paper Company 
Palmer Company, e 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B. 
TOILET PARTITIONS 
Structural Slate Company 
tae eee 
Underwood Typewr 


VACUUM CLEANING. SYSTEMS 


Spencer Turbine Company 
VACUUM PUMPS 
Nash Engineering Company 
VALVES—FITTINGS 
Crane Company 
VENTILATORS 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Globe Ventilator Company 
Knowles Mushroom Ventilator Co. 
VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
American Foundry & Furnace Ce. 
American Blower Company 
Bayley Mfg. Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Healy-Ruff Company 
Midwest Air Filters, Inc. 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., I 
VOCATIONAL 


Buffalo Forge Company 
Christiansen, C. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Newton & Hoit Company, The 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
WARDROBES 
Newton & Hoit Company, The 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 

WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
National Vulcanized Fibre Company 
Newton & Hoit Company, The 

WEATHERSTRIPS 
Athey Company, The 

WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Compapy 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Truscon Steel Company 

WINDOW GUARSS 
Badger Wire & Iron W 
Draper Shade Co., homer o. 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 

WINDOWS—REVERSIBLE 

Detroit Steel Products Company 
WINDOW SHADES 

Athey Company 

Draper Shade Co., y ed Oo. 

Maxwell & Co., 8. 

Ordinator Company, 7. 

Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C. 
WINDOWS, STEEL 

Detroit Steel Products Company 

WIRE GUARDS 
Cyclone Fence Co 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 


INDEX 


National Renovatin & Supply ¢ 
National School Equipment 


{ 
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TRADE PUBLICATIONS 

Economical Gas Making. The new circular of 
the Tirrill Gas Machine Lighting Company, 
established in 1864, manufacturers of the Tir- 
rill “Equalizing” Gas Machine and Cooking, 
Heating and Lighting Appliance is just off 
the press and will be mailed to anyone inter- 
ested addressing the Company at their New 
York Office, 50 Church Street, New York City. 

This circular gives full details in the simplest 
and most direct manner of their gas machine 
which is specially designed for the service of 
individual homes, laboratories, schools, colleges, 
and factories. In fact, any building located out 
of reach of public gas service or city gas con- 
veniences. 

Gas today is a necessity and the Tirrill Gas 
Machine makes its own gas automatically as 
wanted and meets every possible gas deficiency. 
For cooking in connection with the latest type 
of gas ranges (smoothtop) it is the best and 
most economical method for solving all gas 
kitchen and servant problems. 

Issue New Catalogs. The Frank Adam Elec- 
tric Co., St. Louis, has recently issued two cata- 
logs and two bulletins of interest to school 
authorities and architects. These are: 

Catalog No. 32-1924. Panel Boards—Steel 
Cabinets. This catalog lists and illustrates the 
entire line of safety type, sectionally con- 
structed panel boards which the firm manufac- 
tures and which are widely used for controlling 
lighting circuits in school buildings. More 
school stages are equipped with this type and 
make of panel boards than any other make. 

Catalog No. 25. Knife Switches and Acces- 
sories. This booklet includes a wide line of 
general switches and electric utilities. 

Bulletin No. 29. Type P. Safety-Type Panel 
Boards and Switches. 

Bulletin No. 30. Fan Hanger Outlets and 
Floor Boxes. All of the catalogs will be gladly 
sent upon request. 

Valuable Catalog of Fire Exit Latches. The 
Vonnegut Hardware Company has just published 
a new complete catalog illustrating and describ- 
ing the five types of Von Duprin self-releasing 
fire-exit latches. The catalog is a complete 
technical manual and shows all of the modifica- 
tions to which the five types of fire-exit latches 
can be subjected to meet every conceivable situa- 
tion in schools, auditoriums, theaters, factories 
and other buildings where large numbers of 
people congregate and where safety of exit is an 
important factor. The catalog should be in the 
hands of every school board secretary and build- 
ing superintendent. 

A few pages of the catalog are devoted to spe- 
cial locks and latches, threshold strikes, hinges, 
door holders and other devices. 

Copies of the catalog will be sent to any school 
authority or architect upon request. 

Issue New Catalog. The American Portable 
House Company of Seattle, Washington, has just 
issued the 1924 edition of its catalog of portable 
schoolhouses. The catalog is published with the 
very significant slogan “American built schools 
provide a place for every child.” The catalog 
makes clear that American Portable School- 
houses are not temporary make-shifts, but are 
practical, durable, efficient, portable school units, 
which are useful and convenient as well as en- 
tirely sanitary. The catalog lists all the various 
types of one-room and multi-room houses in- 
cluding a new type of gymnasium which will 
serve as an auditorium and gymnasium for a 
group of portables. The catalog which is fully 
illustrated will be sent on request to any school 
authority. 

Steel Windows for Schools. The manufactur- 
ers of steel window sash have contributed more 
to improved lighting and ventilation of school- 
rooms than most architects and school hygienists 
are willing to admit. It is readily demonstrable 
that the steel sash permits of twenty to thirty 
per cent greater glass area within a given wall 
opening than is possible with wood window 
frames, mullions, and sash. It is similarly easy 
to show that the ventilating qualities of the old 
style of sash are improved by 25 per cent so far 
as the direction and amount of air admitted are 
concerned. These improvements have not come 
as the result of demands made by school author- 
ities, hygienists, or architects, but have been de- 
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velopments which the manufacturers and their 
inventors have originated and have “sold” to the 
schools. We say “sold” because in a majority 
of cases it has required great persuasive power 
and intelligent salesmanship to convince build- 
ing committees and architects of the actual 
lighting and ventilating qualities of steel sash 
and of the efficiency and ultimate economy to be 
effected. 

A strong bit of evidence of the forward look- 
ing interest which manufacturers of steel win- 
dow sash have in improved schoolhouse design is 
a new catalog just isued by the Detroit Steel 
Products Co., Detroit, Michigan. This booklet 
discusses the hygiene, lighting, ventilating, and 
fire protection advantages of steel window sash 
as applied to schools and provides complete tech- 
nical information on four distinct types of win- 
dows. The windows and window details are 
completely illustrated and typical combinations 
are given. Copies of the catalog are available 
for school authorities, architects, and draftsmen. 

Sectionfold and Rolling Partitions. The enor- 
mous increase in building costs which has accom- 
panied and followed the war has practically 
eliminated the old-style Boston Cloakroom from 
elementary schools. The change has been en- 
tirely for the better, because it has caused the 
introduction of the sanitary wardrobe which is 
at once economical of space, an aid in maintain- 
ing discipline, an effective means of ventilation, 
and a help in avoiding infection, etc. The ad- 
vantages of the sanitary school wardrobe are 
fully illustrated and described in the new cata- 
log No. 37 of the J. G. Wilson Corporation, 11 
East 36th St., New York. The pamphlet con- 
tains complete details of construction for the use 
of architects and school authorities and shows 
typical installations. 

An important section of the catalog is de- 
voted to Sectionfold and rolling partitions which 
have become a distinct and valuable adjunct to 
high and elementary schools where auditoriums 
and gymnasiums must be divided into smaller 
rooms for instruction purposes. Copies of cata- 
log No. 37 will be sent upon request to any in- 
terested person. 

BUYERS NEWS. 

Gluey Paste. The Commercial Paste Com- 
pany of Columbus, Ohio, has recently reported 
the wide acceptance for school use of Gluey 
Paste, an adhesive which is peculiarly well 
adapted for use by children. Gluey Paste is 
compounded from oriental gums and has been 
particularly manufactured to meet some of the 
peculiar conditions which are found in schools. 
Teachers and supervisors of art and of primary 
construction rarely have time to compound 
pastes or to give much time to putting them 
into proper condition. School pastes must re- 
main usable for weeks at a time without atten- 
tion, and must at the same time be of a quick 
drying type. Teachers who have used Gluey 
testify to these qualities of the adhesive. 

Contract Let for Ventilating Equipment in 
New Buffalo High School. Contract for the 
ventilating equipment, consisting of fans and 
air washers, in the new Lewis J. Bennett High 
School of Buffalo, N. Y., has been awarded to 
the Buffalo Forge Co., of the same city. This 
school will be fireproof, four stories, of brick 
and concrete and will be approximately 320 feet 
by 240 feet. The estimated cost is $2,700,000. 

The contract calls for the installation of four 
main supply fans and four main exhaust fans 
of the Buffalo Conoidal type, eight disc fans of 
various sizes for toilet and laboratory exhaust 
purposes, and two special air washers of the 
Carrier Type “A” construction. The air washer 
pumps will be of the Buffalo Steam Pump Com- 
pany manufacture. 

The building is designed by the Buffalo Asso- 
ciated Architects in consultation with the Wm. 
B. Ittner Co., of St. Louis. The heating and 
ventilating contractor is the Power Efficiency 
Co., of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Open Office. The Landis Engineering & Mfg. 
Co., of Waynesboro, Pennsylvania, has just 
established a sales and service branch office a‘ 
133 Board of Trade Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 
The office will be in charge of factory trained 
men who will be able to render all engineering 
installations and service work, and will give the 
trade the very best and quickest service on all 
work which may develop. 

To Sell Jacobus Inkwells. The Jacobus Pnev- 
matic Inkwell Co., has announced that arrange- 
ments have been concluded with G. Ratner & Co., 
225 5th Ave., New York, whereby the latter firm 
will undertake the distribution of the well known 
Jacobus inkwell in the eastern territory. School 
authorities in New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, who desire inkwell service may be assured 
of careful attention from G. Ratner & Co. 





Sound vs. Sound 

A hard headed member of a school board was 
induced by the principal of the local high school 
to attend a lecture delivered by a famous artist. 
The school board member was afterwards in- 
troduced to the artist. 

“And what did you think of my lecture?” 
asked the artist. 

“Sound—Sound,” said the critic. 

“Ah, and what else?” asked the flattered lec- 
turer. 

“Nothing but sound,” said the school board 
member. 





Easy for Her 


Teacher: Please name the presidents up to 
date. 
Pupil: I can’t remember them all. 


Teacher: But I could when I was 16 years 
old. 
Pupil: Yes, but there were less then. 


Mathematically Speaking 

Mrs. Newly Rich was showing off her son, 
home on sick leave from a public school, to a 
bosom friend. 

“Alfie’s learning lots o’ languages,” she said. 
“Latin and Greek and French and Algebra and 
what-not! 

“Alfie, say ‘I ’ope you’re well’ to the lady in 
Algebra!” 

History Still Repeating 

“Willie,” asked the teacher, “what was it Sir 
Walter Raleigh said when he placed his cloak on 
the muddy road for the beautiful queen to walk 
over?” 

Willie, the ultra-modern, gazed about the 
classroom in dismay, and then, taking a long 
chance, replied: 

“Step on it, kid!” 

As It Were 
_ High Principal: The janitor started a roar- 
ing argument, so I got the board to fire him. 

Friend: I see—canned heat. 

The Infant Lizst 

Passionate Seeker after Musical Knowledge: 
What was the first symphony, professor? 

Music Teacher (just blessed with triplets): 
Walk past my house after school and you'll hear 
it! 

L’Etat c’Est Moi 

Political Science Student: Do you suppose, 
Professor, that even Tammany thinks it’s work- 
ing for the good of the country? 

Himself: Probably, only it thinks this is the 
land of the free and the home of the Braves. 


Economic Information 

A teacher in one of the lower grammar-school 
grades was telling her class the story of how our 
money is made. Holding up a two dollar bill, 
she dwelt at length on the many things which 
were engraved upon its crisp surface. 

“What does this ‘2B’ stand for?” she asked 
Jimmy, who had been an attentive listener. 

“Two bucks,” was the ready reply.—Harpers. 


Cause for Admiration 

“How did you get on with spelling?” Harry’s 
mother asked him, after his first day at school. 
“You look so pleased that I’m sure you did well.” 

“No, I couldn’t spell much of anything,” ad- 
mitted Harry, “and I couldn’t remember the 
arithmetic very well, nor the geography.” 

The mother showed her disappointment, but 
Harry had consolation in reserve. 

“But that’s no matter, mother,” he said; “the 
boys admire me; they say I’ve got the biggest 
feet in the class.”—Chicago News. 


Answering from Observation 
Teacher—‘‘How is the earth divided?” 
Johnny—“One-fourth land and three-fourths 

water, except the Ohio River, which is half and 
half.”—New York Sun. 


Good Advice 

A lecturer in one of the evening schools in a 
western city, held forth prosily on his abstract 
subject for an hour, amid the yawns of a tired, 
uninterested audience. Finally, in one of his 
oratorical pauses, he said: “And now I stop my 
main argument to ask myself a question.” 

“Don’t do it,” piped a voice from the rear, 
“you won’t get a sensible answer anyhow.” 
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Make Play-time a Safe-time 








Outdoor School, 
Hartford, Conn., adequately pro- 


tected by an Anchor Post Chain 


Link Fence. 











Safe from traffic dangers. Muni- 


cipal Playground at Bayside Park, 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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Anchor-Weld Railing and Gate, 
surrounding the Hartford High 
School, Hartford, 


Conn. 


jor Children 


APPY, carefree schooldays:— those glo- 
rious days of boyhood and girlhood. 
Wonderful memories! Who would give them 
up? 
And yet, this very hour, for many little maimed 
bodies, happy schooldays are no more. Today, 
here and there, perhaps in your city or town, 
some little boy or girl will laugh and frolic for 
the last time. 


Speeding automobiles! 


To help Wake Play-time a Safe-time for Children 
is an enjoyable but very important and serious 
part of our business. Throughout the country, 
at schools and playgrounds, Anchor Post 
Fences are unfailingly protecting thousands of 
youngsters against ever-present traffic dangers. 


If your schoolyards or playgrounds are still 
unprotected—you will want to talk it over with 
the nearest Anchor Post Protection Specialist. 
Just phone, write or wire for him. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
52 Church Street. New York, N. Y. 


EUCLID, OHIO PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
21500 St. Claire Ave. Rea] Estate Trust Bldg. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
509 W. Franklin St. 











South Street School, Newark, 
N. J. An installation of Anchor 
Post Chain Link Fence, 18’ high. 








York. 


Anchor Post Chain Link Fence 
at public school, Purchase, New 





BOSTON, MASS. 





CHICAGO, 


79 Milk St. 
ILLINOIS 


8 So. Dearborn St. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
141 East Fourth St. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Penobscot Bldg. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


902 Main St. 


MINEOLA, L. L., N. Y. 
167 Jericho Turnpike 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


300 Coal Exchange Bldg. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
541 Wood St. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
48 Berry St 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
604 La Salle Bldg 




















Columbian Playground, East 
Orange, N. J. Here, an Anchor- 
Weld Railing and Gate provide 
unfailing protection. 


chor Post Fences 








FIRM ~because Anchored PERMANENT~because Galvanized 
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Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is a revelation in en- 
cyclopedia making. It is the product of the most ad- 
vanced educational thought in America. It has been 
prepared by educators who are recognized as pioneers in 
modern methods of instruction and who are today recog- 
nized leaders in educational progress. 


Five years and over $450,000 were spent to prepare Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia in such form that it not only 
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satishes the teacher’s constant demand for material, but 
also kindles and fosters intellectual curiosity in the young. 


Already thousands of schools throughout the country 
have the advantage that this wonderful 20th Century help 
brings. Others are purchasing as rapidly as funds permit. 


If you have not made an investigation of this most mod- 
ern encyclopedia, write for sample pages and prices. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY., 58 E. Washington Street, CHICAGO 
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DEAL corridor floors 

are those of Marble- 

loid Permanent Floor- 

ing. First of all they 

FLO e RS are attractive and sub- 


stantial in appearance. 
They are fireproof, 
warm, and they are in- 
stalled to wear as long 
as the building stands. 
A Marbleloid corridor floor in a school building will 
minimize the sound of footfalls. It will offer a sure 
foothold. It will be resilient. It wilf not “dust” or 
“chip” or require expensive upkeep. It will be sani- 
tary and quickly cleaned. 
If all the corridor floors of Marbleloid Flooring could 
be laid end to end they would form an ideal walk 
of many miles in length. You will find them now 


in many Schools, Colleges and other educational 
buildings. 





The Marbleloid Floor Adds to the Richness 
of This Corridor. 


Indeed this Corridor 
floor will withstand 
the wear of a great 
many years. It is of 
Marbleloid. 


Serviceability is a paramount 
requirement of this Marble- 
loid Corridor floor. 


The cheerfulness of this Cor- 
ridor is enhanced by its Mar- 
bleloid floor with continuous 
baseboard in different color. 


Write for illustrated bulletin about use of Marbleloi 


THE MARBLELOID COMPANY, 465 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


























THE MARBLELOID COMPANY, New York City 
Without obligating myself in any way please submit tentative estimates on the cost 
of your product installed complete for our building...... a cA Pa bene eR eS eee ey 4 
USE below are the approximate areas involved. 
Qe ee q It Sanitary BOSE .csicsicse Lineal Ft Wainscot.. TTT.) Ft. 
| have checked below the floor troubles we now have 
Our floors aré 
I HIS New Concrete C] Cracking QO Cold Slipper 
Cement Finish O} Dusting C} Splintering U1 iry 
| Cj } (} R i 
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High School, Port Jervis, N. Y. 


Tooker & Marsh, Architects. 


A school of unusual architectural beauty, yet economically and efficiently planned 
and equipped. 
Austral Windows throughout. 


7" community looks to you, not only be- 
cause it entrusts you with the precious 


welfare of its children, 


but also because 


educators are leaders of progress, spokes- 
men for enlightened methods.” 


Monuments To Architecture 


Monuments To Efficiency 


RCHITECTS do not design and 

build schools as monuments to their 
pride, as monuments to architecture 
alone, but rather as monuments to effi- 
ciency, learning and health. 


This is necessary. 

Everywhere there is an awakened real- 
ization that efficiency and health in 
school construction can go hand in hand 
with architectural beauty. 


There are a host of architects who ac- 





complish this result. Almost to a man 
they specify Austral Windows. 
Experience in thousandsof schools have 
taught them of their efficiency, their 
economy and their adaptability to arch- 
itectural treatment. 

You too will find in Austral Windows 
everything that both your pride and 
your pocketbook could ask for. 

Our catalog describes why, in detail. 
Send for a copy. 


HI r ees | | 
AUS , RAL 
NIE C 
Cc ! PANY 
ARCHITECT'S | , } REPRESENTATIVES 
BUILDING = IN Semen. 


101 PARK-AVE- NEWYORK CITY 

















